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FOREWORD 


In realisation nf the fact that the changing social and econo¬ 
mic paltern of Indian society calls for fundamental changes in the 
system of educaiton, work experience and vocationahsation of edu¬ 
cation have been made perhaps the cornerstone of the national 
policy on education. In pursuance of this, educational agencies all 
over the country are currently engaged in the task of changing over 
to the new pattern of education. 

The modern concept of work cxpciicnce and vocationaliscd 
education is, m fact, a reaffirmation, in the context of industrialised 
India, of the educational ideas of Mahatma Gandhi which centered 
round productive and socially useful work. Therefore, in tackling 
the problems that are inevitable in the conversion of the conven¬ 
tional educatiomil system to a work and vocation oriented system, 
one can profit from a study of the attempt that was made some years 
ago to introduce Basic education in the country. 

With this in view, the National Council has published the study 
“Gandhian Experiment in Primary Education” by Dr.C.S. Subba Rao. 
It IS hoped that this work will be of interest to all concerned with the 
implementation of work experience programmes and vocationaliscd 
education. 


Rais Ahmed 
Dimtor 

National Council of Educationai 
Reiearch and TraM^ 


New Delhi 
15 November 1974 




PREFACE 


The Experiment 

The concept tif Basic Education was given to us by Mahatma 
Gandhi, after trying out his experiment of primary education from 
If)08 to 1^.17 at the Phoenix settlement and the Tolstoy Farm in South 
Africa and Stbarmati and Sevagram Ashrams in India. His visws on 
education and the four resolutions of the Ward ha Educational Con- 
fcrence of 22 and 23 October IW? formed the basis for the 
Keport of Dr. Zikir Hus'sam Coniiniltee and its acceptance by the 
Indian National Congress, With the formation of Congress Govern¬ 
ments in most of the Indian provinces in 1938, Gandhiji'a primary 
education was experimented by the Provincial Governments through 
their departmental machinery. The (lOvcrnmcnt of India appointed 
a number orc 0 mmitlecs and commissions all of which recommended 
the efTccltve iinplemenfation of this useful system at the first level of 
education. 

It wtis thought that the system of education had passed its 
experimental stage and the State Education Departments were only 
required to implement the idea on mass scale, as it was successfully 
tried on a small scale under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi at 
Sevagrani and other place,s. It was also believed that the ideological 
buttle for the acceptance of this pattern was already won. 

But unfortunately there were a number of criticisms against 
the practice of this pattern of primary education and soraeUmesit 
created cunliision even in the minds of educational practitioners and 
those interested in educiUion, regarding its theoretical soundness* 

Was the experiment successful f 

Has Basic education failed? Or has it made slow progress? 
The.sc are very complex and difficult questions to answer. What do 
people mean when they say that Basic education has failed ? Does 
it mean that the theory of Basic education is so utopian that it can¬ 
not be translated into practice Inspite of the honest efforts of the 
educational administrators and classroom teachers? Or does it mean 
that the necessary physical and personnel facilities have not been 
provided, which resulted in the half-hearted implementation of this 
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system of education? There are people who take either of these sides 
i.e those who blame the system itself and those who find fault with 
the administration for its shortcomings. Some responsible people 
have already said that Basic education has not failed, but it was 
sabotaged. All the above statements are based on the opinions of 
people interested in either side, and not based on any research find¬ 
ings. 


This study of Gandhian Experiment in Primary Education was 
conducted in two phases. First a micro approach was adopted to 
make a detailed study of this experiment in the Stale of Andhra Pra¬ 
desh. The Government of Andhra Pradesh appointed a Special 
Corainlttee in 1960 for recommending the efTcctive practice of Basic 
education; and prior to this in 1956 the present researcher conducted 
a survey of the ‘Government Basic Schools in Tclangana (Eight dis¬ 
tricts of Andhra Pradesh)’ and published the findings in 1958 in a 
small book, ‘Basic Education in Practice’. This survey was conducted 
before the re-organisation of States and hence it could not Cover all 
the twenty revenue districts of the State. Its findings are now out of 
date At the national level the Education Commission appointed by 
the Government of India in 1964 gave its report m 1966. These 
factors will certainly change the shape of Basic education being 
practised today and no researcher in future will be in a convenient 
position to study the present practices of this system as it could be 
done during the past two or three years. Considering this, the liming 
of this comprehensive study has been strategic and appropriate. 


In the second phase a macro approach was adopted to survey 
similar studies conducted in other States, though many of them have 
not covered the entire jurisdiction of Educational Directorates or 
every aspect of Basic education An attempt has been made to colla te 
the findings of most of the researches on Basic education conducted 
m several states, with those of the Andhra study m order to get a 
fairly comparative national picture of the true practice of Basic Edu- 
cation The readers of this report will observe that practically there 
no difference m the findings of Andhra study and the several other 

Tbs ren^t n fe^^cept in one or two cases. So. 
th report will reveal, on the basis of research findings, that Basic 

ducafion has made slow progress not because its theory was not 
sound or practicable, but because of certain administrative and orga¬ 
nisational irregularities in the practical implementation of tSe ope?L 
tional aspects of this system. This factor is universally true throughout 
(io country and peAapa further tccatch ncccaary to find om 
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reasons responsible fof this factor. May be our administralive and 
organisational procedures are faulty or our administrators^ organiser* 
and teachers lack certain qualities of charactert undersLindmg, atti¬ 
tude or skill. Unless this is quickly enquired into and HijtiiSilo 
corrective measures are taken, any good system of cducatiun is btunitl 
to make slow progres.s in this country. 

All the universities and colleges of education with 
graduate programmes were requested to send cither the rcpoiis 
themselves or abstracts of researches on Basic cduciition tti iSie 
’National Institute of Basic Fducation where thiswr>rk was Mkrn up 
me when I was Senior Research OfRecr there ‘I he varunis 
Education Abstracts’ and Elementary Eduraiion Digests pubSished hy 
the National Institute of Basic Education itself and other literature 
have been carefully studied at the National Insiiiutc of I,duration. 
New Delhi, where I completed this project. On the busis r f the 
documentation of about fifty relevant rescarchessimilarioihc Andhra 
study this report has been written. The numbers of the rcsearchcit 
which appear in the brackets mdicaic their posiitoti under the htWio- 
graphical reference given at the end. 

Realising the need for critical investigation into the pracitcr of 
Basic Education in the State of Andhra Pradesh, I approached Dr. 
M.S. Patel, Dean, Faculty of Education and Psychology, M. S. 
University of Baroda and he readily consented to encourage me in roy 
work. I am very grateful and thankful to him for the vaiottfele 
suggestions and guidance he gave me from time to time. My work 
has thus resulted in this thesis which wan submitted, in conformay 
with the requirements for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, to the 
Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda. 

lam specially indebted to Shri L B'lliayya the then Difettor 
of Public Instruction, Government of Andhra Pradesh for the facilt* 
ties he provided to me to get any data I wanted from hisoffice ami the 
educational institutions under his jurisdiction. I am thankful to wv 
friend Shri B. K Rao, I.A.S, the then Deputy Secretary, Ministry 
of Panchayat Raj and Planning for helping me to get the data from 
the Block Development Officers, Extension Officers (Education) and 
the institutions managed by the Zilla Parishads and the Panchttvai 
Samitis. I owe a debt to all the Educational Officers, Headmaster* 
nd Teachers of Basic Schools and Baste Training Schools, who took 
?normou8 pains to answer my lengthy queslioonaircs. 



Shri S C. Chaudhari, Reader, Department of Primary Educa¬ 
tion. and Dr. K.G. Rastogi, Research Officer, Department of Teacher 
Education of the National Institute of Education, Delhi, have gone 
through the manuscripts and made a number of useful BUggeslions 
Shri P M. Sarma, Statistician, Ministry of Rehabilitation and Shn 
Y. Sat^ianarayana, Statistician, Institute of Economic Growth, Delhi, 
gave me technical help in the treatment of statistical data- My grate 
ful thanks are due to Prof. S. V. Chandrasekhara Aiya^ Ex-Director, 
Nationnl Council of Educational Research and Training, who has not 
only ordered the publication of this research work, but also made 
several valuable suggestions for improvement of the quality of tins 
publication I am indebted to Dr. Rais Ahmed forgiving a very 
thoughtful and encouraging foreword I am deeply indebted to 
Shn D. Raghavan, Ex-Head, Publication Unit, N.C.E,R,T,, for the 
pains he has taken for abridging and rcediting the original thesis to 
bring about a handy publication 

In this connection I cannot forget the contribution of my wife 
Shnmati C. Sarada, who showed keen interest in educational problems 
being herself a Teacher Educator; for her continuous encouragement 
enabling me to finish this task 


R 27, Osmania University Quarters 
Secunderabad-500 017 


C. S. SUBBA RAO 
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PART ONE 

THE PROLOGUE 






CHAPTER I 


The Technical Aspects of the Study 


INTRODUCTION 


I^AHATMA GANDHI was the father of Basic education, which was 
considered to be the action design for iranslaling his philosophy 
into practice, The present study is an attempt to investigate into the 
practice of Basic education in the State of Andhra Pradesh and at 
the end to collate it.s findings with those of similar studies eonduelcd 
in other states. 

The State of Andhra Pradesh was ushered in 19.16 due to the 
reorganisation of states on the basis of the languages of the people. 
The Telugu speaking people of the erstwhile Andhra State, which 
area formed part of the erstwhile Madras Presidency till 1953 and the 
Telangana area which formed part of the erstwhile Hyderabad State 
constitute now a single State called Andhra Pradesh, which is the 
fifth largest reorganised state and the fourth most populous one in 
the union of India ’ 

The third Five Year Plan of Andhra Pradesh provided for the 
introduction of free, universal and compulsory education for 95 per 
cent of boys and 70 per cent of girls of the age group of 6»}1 years 
and increase in educational facihticH for the children of the age 
groups 11-14 and 14-17 to the extent necessary. The scheme of 
universal, free and compulsory Primary education for the age group 
of 6-11 years was launched in the state on June 1, 1961. I’hc tola! 
outlay of the Education in the third Five Year Plan for the state wai 
Rs. 2,361,00 lakhs. Andhra Pradesh also implemented with the rest 
of the country Basic education, which ts Gandhiao ptltcrn of 
Primary education. 

I Department of Information an<I Public Relations, Anahra Pradesh 
Andhra PradMh At a Qlance, Hyderabad, Direclor, Qovernmciu Pres». AJ* 
196J. Pp ] :o 10. 
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BASIC EDUCATION AT A GLANCE 

It may be stated that the folJowing are the broad, individual 
and social goals of Basic education 

1 To provide education for life and through life to all children, 
so that they may acquire the capacity for self reliance in every 
aspect of a clean, healthy and cultured life and also acquire 
an understanding of the social and moral implications of such 
a life. 

2 To provide education for the allround development of the 
personality of each individual child, so that it may get oppor¬ 
tunities for an integrated, balanced and harmonious giowth, 

3. To develop the school as an instrument for the creation of a 
co-operative, and dynamic social order, free from exploitation 
and violence. 

4 To develop in the children an understanding of the superiority 
of non-violence over violence and of the rights, responsibilities 
and obligations m a social order of workers, who will look 
upon all kinds of useful work including manual labour as 
honourable and who will be both able and willing to stand on 
their own feet. 

In order to achieve these broad individual and social aims of 
education, Basic education envisaged compulsory and universal school¬ 
ing of 8 years for the age group 6 to 14 through the medium of the 
mother tongue of the child and recommended the luclusion ol pro¬ 
ductive manual work as a medium in such an integrated educational 
scheme. It is essential to preserve the wholeness of the entire period 
of this Basic stage of education, even though it is not possible in 
some cases to organise all the classes in the same building or at the 
same place. 

Basic education strives to educate the child through productive, 
creative and socially useful work placed at its centre, as this is con¬ 
sidered to be the most etfective approach in providing integrated all- 
sided education leading to the integrated development of the whole 
personality of the child. 

1 This approach isdesirable as it; 

a imparts right kind of training in useful habits and attitudes, 
purposeful application, concentration, persistence, thoughtful 
planning and problem-solving capacity which are so much 
needed m today’s society, 

b. relieves the child from the monotony of purely academic and 
theoretical instruction and makes learning meaningful, pur¬ 
poseful and goal-directed, 
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c. balances, the intellectual and practical element'* of expet icncc 
and edinates the body and mind in co-ordination, 

d. acquires for the child not the cuperlicial literacy which 
implies, often without warrant, the captutty to read the 
punted page, hut the far more important capacity of iiMitg 
hands intelligently with knowledge for ■s.one conitructivc 
purpose. 

2. This approach is socially useful as it: 

a provides opportunity to the boys and girls to participate tn 
the work irrespective of any distinction of caste, creed or 
class, 

b. tends to break down the existing barriers of prejudice bclvreen 
manual and intellectual ssorkers, and 

c. cultivates in the child a sense of dignity of kshonr and instiK 
respect and love for socially useful work. 

3. Thus approach is irotummaily useful as it 

a. incicases the piodiictive ethcicncy of the child and 

b. makes the child .self-reliant. 

4. This approach is educaiianally sound as it: 

a. makes the acquisition of related knowledge more and more 
concrete and realistic, and 

b. relates knowledge to Iile of the child and correlate* its 
various aspects with one anothei. 

The most important thing in Basic cdutaitun is to create 
in the child love for craftsmanship. When once this is cresrted if m 
easy to enable the child to co-ordinate its sensory activities and tipply 
such experience to real situations, and to make it apiucciale the 
value of honest labour. These results can he dfectively achieved %n 
case the crafts introduced have the pnientiality to fit into the imIumI 
and social environment of the school. 

It IS not enough if the crafts chosen merely fit into the natural 
and social environment of the Kchool, as they must also fee rich in 
intellectual content and provide scope for progressive developineot 
of knowledge and practical efficiency. In other words the (UTaft* 
chosen must hold out the maximum educational po«sihiIitiev„ which 
are exploited while helping the child to know the why and where¬ 
fore of every process of craft through personal oMervatiim and 
experience. In this process care must be taken to miitnrain balance 
between the productive and educational possibilities of Basic eraftt. 
So, it is also necessary to explore the economic possibilities of cfift- 
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work, without conflict with the educational objectives and to 
develop, lay down and attain specific targets of productivity. 

Craft-work is also organised to develop in the pupil some 
reasonable skills of good craftsmanship m the handicrafts chosen to 
enable the pupil to pursue it as an occupation, if he or she chooses 
after finishing the course. In this process the child will produce 
articles of quality, as good as that which children at that stage 
of their development can make. Through the sale of the 
products it is possible to meet a part of the running expenditure of 
the institution in pioviding for school furniture, equipment or 
midday meals or school uniforms. 

Basic education aims at imparting the citizens of the future a 
keen sense of personal worth, dignity and efficiency and strengthen¬ 
ing their will and desire for self improvement and social service m a 
co-operative community It requires them to carry the outlook and 
attitudes acquired in the school environment into the wider world 
outside through the establishment of close relationship of work done 
at school with the work of the community It is possible to develop 
integration between school and community, so as to make education 
as wel] as children to whom it is imparted more social minded and 
co-operative. This objective can be achieved by organising the 
school as a living and functioning community (with its social and 
cultural programmes), Student self-government is formed in Basic 
schools to help the students to live a democratic life in the school 
community and to provide continuous training in undertaking 
responsibilities, and to cultivate qualities of self-reliance, co.opera- 
tion and respect for dignity of labour. The students are encouraged 
to participate m life around the school and to organise various types 
of social services in the local community. 


Mother tongue is utilised as the medium of instruction. 
Home-craft is specially introduced for girls. Basic education avoids 
burdenning the curriculum with items of knowledge which, are not 
really important and significant for a particular stage. 

Introduction of productive work in the curriculum inspires 
the teachers m their methods of teaching other subjects through it. 
It means relating knowledge to activity, practical experience and 
observation, laying stress on the principles of co-operative activity 
planning, accuracy, initiative and individual responsibility The* 
curriculum content is related to three main centres of correlation- 
namely craft-work, natural evironment and social environmeut. as 
these forin the natural foci of interest of the growing child. It is 
necessary to avoid forced associations while teaching the subiects 
through correlation. The items of syllabus that cafnot be elsHy 
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correlated with any of the centres of correlation can be taught acctvr- 
ding to the methods of teaching adopted m any good school, respec¬ 
ting the principles of interest and motivation and the value of 
expression work. 

Books are utilised as a .source of additional .systematised 
knowledge and pleasure in addition to productive work. 

Acceptance by the Government 

Basic education was accepted as the national pattern of 
Elementary education by the Government of India and the various 
states. 

The Central Advisory Board of Education which advises the 
Government of India on educational problems, realised the impor¬ 
tance of the Wardha .scheme from the very outset. At their 
meeting held in January, 1938, the Board appointed a eommiitcc 
under the chairmanship of Hon'ble B, G. Kher, Premier and 
Education Minister, Bombay Government, to examine the scheme 
(Dr. Zakir Hussain Committee Report) in the light of the Wood and 
Abbott Report on General Education and other relevant documents 
and to make recommendations." 

In January 1939, the Cential Advisory Board of Hducaiton 
appointed another committee under the same chairman to report on 
the co-ordination of Basic system with higher education. Thus alter 
discussing the scheme in official and non-ofTicial ctmfcrericcs and 
committees of educationists the Government of India accepted the 
scheme 

The reports of both the committees were approved by the 
Central Advisory Board of Education and their main concuhions 
were incorporated m the Board’s Post-war Educational Develop¬ 
ment Plan in India 1940. This report was generally approved by 
the Government of India and the Provincial Government's. 

The Governments of India, Madras, Hyderabad, Andhra and 
Andhra Pradesh not only accepted this pattern, but also incorporated 
It in their Five Year Plans. 

The Government of India and the Provincial Governments 
have prepared their Five Year Educational PIan.s in the light 
of the recommendations of the report of the Central Advisory 

2. Syllabus for Bane Schook t Ministry of ilducaiion, Guvcrnmeni of Intha. 
1955. 

3 Basic arid Social Edueationi Ministry of Education, Oovernmcnl of 
India, 1956, P.4. 
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Board of Education referred to above and have already started 
implementing them since 1946-47.^ 

According to the five year plans the Governments of Madras, 
Hyderabad, Andhra and since 1956 the Government of Andhra 
Pradesh have been implementing the national policy of Basic educa¬ 
tion at the Primary and Middle stages of education in the area 
selected for this investigation. 

India IS passing through a period of systematic planning and 
a study like this will enable the Government to take stock of the 
things in the first three five year plans and the current one, in order 
to make the future plans more efficient and practical. Prof. K. G. 
Saiyadam was of the opinion that: 

“In any developing scheme of education or, for that matter, 
in any other field—careful assessment and appraisal are essential to 
maintain the integrity of the objectives and the efficiency of means 
adopted for their attainment.”® 

The means which did not help the fulfilment of the objectives 
should be discarded. This investigation is aimed at the location of 
the means adopted for the realisation of the ends of Basic education, 
and to examine whether the same were based on adequate founda¬ 
tions. In other words an attempt was made to probe into the past, 
to understand the present and to peep into and plan for the future 
to make Basic education successful. Since three Five Year Plan 
periods had elapsed and the fourth one was about to commence^ it 
was important to know how far the Basic schools progressed and 
what were the possible impediments in their progress, if any. 


Statement 


THE PROBLEM 


Statement of the problem may be termed as follows : 

“A Critical Investigation into the Practice of Basic Educa¬ 
tion in the State of Andhra Pradesh”. 


It is essential to define the terms used in the problem, ‘Critical 
Investigation into the Practice of Basic Education' means complete 
ppraisal of the working of the schools. It will include the examina¬ 
tion of the data as to when the schools were started and how they are 
progressing with the work expected of them. It means going mto 

inLdes“'''5 operational aspects of the school work, which 
includes administration, organisation, management, supervision, 


4 

5. 


Ibid p 4, 

SducaHonal Five Year Plan, New Delhi, Minislrv 
of India, 1956, p.l ^ 


ofEducation, Goverment 
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inspection and assessment ol sclioln^tie work ‘'The Praolice of Ikiva' 
Education” connotes the actual woik that goes mi in the Basn, slIiooK 
and the efforts made by the Education Depaitnicnt to make tins ss-ork 
possible. The term ‘Basic luhication* generally cmiiuttes the work of 
the Basic schools, which are established by the Government, ot local 
Governmental agencies, or private m,maK<’incnts and lirmnced from 
the public treasury either completely or p iriially, the teachers appo¬ 
inted either by the Government or by properly eonstimted selealiou 
committees of pnvte managements and conti oiled and supervised by 
the officers of the Education Department These sduioh might hava* 
been either started as traditional primary schools and later converted 
by the managements or Government into Basic pattern or started as 
Basic schools as such for the education of the age group h to 14. 
According to Miss Marjorie Sykes, Principal, Nai Tallin Bhavyn, 
Hindustani Talimi Sangh, .Sevagram, the term TiasiL* has been used 
for the following reasons : 

1. that this education comes first in oidcr of tunc, 

2. that It IS essential for proper devcUipmcnt of the higher stages 
of education, 

3. that it will piepare individuals to meet the demands of *Kiimi 
life in the adult society of which they will form a part.'* 

So, the expression ‘Baste Education’ connote-, the system and 
practices of Primaiy education, based on the principles evolved by 
the Wardha National Education Conference, the coinniutccs appoin¬ 
ted by the Central Advisory Board of Ediication and luially atcepfed 
by the Governments of India and the states. Wiiilc the principles of 
Basic education are broadly accepted by tlie Governmeni of Andhra 
Pradesh, the Department of Public Instiuction nupht base dfected 
slight changes m details, without prejudice to the lundamcntals of 
the scheme. 

Need and Importance of the Problem 

The Assessment Committee on Basic I'.ducatum (1955) reported 
that there were too many fanciful interpretations of Basic education 
and there was a total rejection of the idea of productive v.’ofk. 1 he 
Basic schools, the committee members saw in some of the Mates, 
were : 

Full of confusion and without the minimum Gt|uipmcnt«, 
needed for Basic education and the teachers were mostly ill- 
trained ’’ 

6. Miss. Sykes, M. Banic Educalmi^ Ita Prineapltm ami MaBra*,; 

Government of Madras, p. I 

7. Raporl of iJie Asa$aameni Committee on llaMc Kdumtim, New Urltit: VImistrj 
of Educa non & vScrentific Research. Government of friOa, 
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In a personal letter written to Shri G. Ramachandran, chair¬ 
man of the Fourteenth All India Nai Tallm Conference held at 
Pachmari in November, 1961, Dr. Zakir Hussain the then Governor 
of Bihar mentioned that “Basic education as practised today was 
by and large a fraud” This statement hit the headlines as it came 
from the person who was also the chairman of the first committee 
on Basic education which prepared the first curriculum (1937). 

Later on Dr. Zakir Hussain stated that: 

“ ,The principal ideas inherent in the scheme of Basic 
education were left almost entirely out of account and a facade, 
inefficient and insincere, was built up and it was known as Basic 
educatioQ. It made me sad andicarae out with that statement.'’" 


While allegations were levelled against the administration 
blaming it for the wrong practice of Basic education in the country, 
Dr. K L. Shnmali, the then Minister for Education, Government of 
India, speaking in the Rajya Sabha (Council of States) admitted that i 

“The Basic education scheme had not succeeded and Imd not 
been implemented as envisaged by the committee which propounded 
It several years ago The failure is mainly due to lack of proper 
human materials.. There are some good Basic schools and some 
bad ones. The success of the scheme largely depended on the 
availability of good teachers.”® 


There was a second admission by Dr, Shrimali that Basic 
education has been a failure when he addressed the first meeting of 

the National Board of Basic Education at New Delhi, Dr. Shnmali 

quoted the letter of Shn. E.W. Aryanayakam, a member of the 
National Board of Basic Education and the President of the Hindus¬ 
tani Tahmi Sangh (Indian Education Society) Sevagram in which he 
had made a reference of the statement oy Dr. Zakir Hussain. 
Dr. Shnmali the then Union Education Minister said at the first 
meeting of the National Board of Basic Education in 1962 : 


If Dr. Zakir Hussam expresses that Opinion, we have to 
give serious consideration to the whole matter and there has to be 
searching and serious thinking about the whole issue, 
been a failure and I shall not hesitate to 

atte^mofs t Governments had made very serious 

attempts to work out a systematic programme of Basic education 


9. Question i.me m Council of States on 2 d d May 1962. Mny Z. 
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and even then, as statistics iiidiuitcd, Basic education has not 
made much headway.” 

In the second meeting of the same Board after a lapse of 
three years since Dr. Shrimah’s statement, the sucieeding Minister 
for Education, Shi 1 . M. C. Chagla declared that ‘Basic education 
should be made an integral part of our education It was reported 
that the Board had met to review the progress of Basic education 
and to formulate measures to make the system more effictcnt and 
popular. 

Shn. G. Ramachadran remarked in the same meeting that 
the people doubted whether the Government was sincere about 
Basic education. He therefoic called for a declaration that the 
Government would not give up Basic education. Shn. H. W, Arya- 
nayakam and many other speakeis wanted Basic education to lx; 
freed from politics, expressed dissati-sfaciion over the progress of 
Baste education and called for sincere and honest cB'orts to expand 
it.i- 

Dr, Zakir Hussain again said at Bangalore that practice of 
Basic education was a mockery and it did not fail but was sabotaged. 
Shri M. C. Chagla had also agreed with the observations of 
Dr. Zakir Hu.ssain that ‘it (Basic education) has become a vast 
mockery.’'*' 

Following the observations of Shru M. C. Chagla, the 
Hindustan Times, a noted Delhi daily in it.s editorial commented 
that no good Basic .school existed in the country and accused that 
Mr, Chagla seemed to suggest clearly that Basic education was of 
little known and imperfectly understood quantity, 

“If he is now announcing his belief m spreading it progressi¬ 
vely and as quickly as po.ssible it was because Basic education can 
be easily made to mean different things. To regard it as the 
tagging of craft to the existing syllabus in the Primary schools is 
to make a convenient travesty of the whole idea of Basic cducattan, 
though admittedly it has the advantage of putting it in the domain 
of the immediately practicable. But it does not help mattes. 

10 Address of Dr. K. L, felirimiUi, Minifiter (or KdiKUticui. m tint (lr»t meeting 
of National Board of B«isie rdutMlion on August HI, BWtJ. Tht 
Ohronialt'., August 11, I‘>*i2 

11 . IlinduHan Times, 4lh Felruary, lOiti’i, 

12. Ibid, 

13. Budget speech of Shn M C. Chaght, Union Kduciuion Minister, com¬ 
municated to the National Institute of Basic I ducsitton, by the Haliona! 
Council of Educational Research ami Training vide No. b--1 2S 65--NCE 
IV dated 7th July ISdS. 
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Indeed, it thickens the confusum already surrounding education 
m this country today When he .says we are going Basic the 
suspicion must be that all Mr. Chagla means to do is to seek 
refuge behind the different views held on Basic education and to 
uphold that aspect of it in which it emciges as little more than an 
innocuous platitude.”''■ 

The editorial also accused that the Congress part\ paid a hp 
homage, without having conviction or faith. Enspiie of E.n; fact 
that Basic education was not one of those utopian concepts like his 
belief in economic trusteeship, Gandhiji had been content to leave it 
at the stage of an intuitive shot in the dark. But Gandhiji carefully 
spelt out Basic education in fairly detailed and well-integrated terras. 
Yet it IS doubtful whether sliimng examples of Basic education in 
action could be seen in this country today. 

While this confusion about Basic cducaium existed in Giiverii> 
ment circles, an editorial from Deccan Chronicle, an English daily 
from Hyderabad, remarked on a Planning Commission Report from 
Delhi, that: 

“A great handicap to theaccclerdlum of the plan is the Basic 
character of Primary education. Basic trained teachers are not 
available in sufficient numbens and where they are available they 
have no equipment. It is therefore thought advisable t<i alter 
the plan to suit the existing conditions and popularise the a-.u-hing 
in mere three Rs 

Basic education was recommended by Mahatma Gandhi, not 
only as a remedy for the defective Primary and Secondary education 
of the British days, but also as an instrument of silent .social 
revolution. But the remedy has proved to be ineffective. So the 
Government of India appointed an Education CommtMiou to go into 
the whole question of Education at all levels and in its resolution 
making the appointment of the commission stated that a national 
system of education rooted in basic values and traditions of the 
Indian nation and suited to the needs and aspirations of modern 
society was needed. Integrated and adequate .system of natiomd 
education capable of making a poweiful contribution to all spheres 
of national life was sought. There was wide spread dissatisfaction in 
the country over the inability to provide universal, free and compulsory 
education and consequently, the continuance of the mass illiteracy. 

14 Ths Hindustan times, 5th February 1965 

15 Ibid 

16 Edjtoiial - Deccan Ohromcle, 24th March, 1962 
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Qualitative improvement of education liad not kept pace with tjuati’ 
titative expansion.’” 

In a paper circulated by vShri. L P. Naik. Member Sccret.iry 
of the Education Commission, it was staled . 

“This scheme was launched more than twenty Jive years URo and 
inspite of all the support it had received ftom the Central and the 
State Governments, it has not progressed very satisf.ictnnly. The 
total number of schools converted toBasn- pattern is comparatively 
small and the rate of furthei conversion is so slow that it may 
take more than twenty live years to.convert all the Elementary 
schools to the Ba.sie pattern. What is worse, the quality of sclumis 
said to have been converted to the Basic p.ttton is poor and has 
not justified the expectation.s entertained fiojii H.i'ic edacation."'* 

According (o him one group thought ihu the entire esperi 
ment should be scrapped, anothei group felt that H isu education 
was still the answer to the problems of uniscrsui flcnicalary educii- 
tion in India and a third group (ell ih.it Us pjinciplcs wxrc iiUrinsi- 
cally sound and advocated .substantial modihcatton of the scheme 
before attempting univcrsali.satum He said that craft-work in the 
curriculum of Ba.sic educaiion was the mou contfoveiMal area and 
suggested the introduction of .simple activities in classe;. I and H, 
simple hand work and crafts like kitchen gaidening etc in classes HI 
to V and systematic teaching id’ crafts* in the classes VI to X 
Mr, Naik further said ; 

My firm conviction is that Basic cvhication has thowned 
itself under the uncontrollable flood of mimbcfs by trying to 
introduce the teaching of crafts at the Piimary stage. Thi’* attempt 
has failed- it could have hardly succeeded and wc arc left with neo 
ther resources nor energy to introduce the teaching of the ciaf* al 
the appropriate stages - .Middle and Secondary I feel that the 
only way out ol the present chaos is to correct thin mistake and 
for the next ten years to conicntiate «ni the proper teaching of a 
compulsory craft in all Middle and .Secondary schooK. * ‘ 

So far in the discu'-sion of the controver.sies about the practice 
of Basic education it was revealed that the slow progre.ss might be 
due to the confusion over the concept of tiasu: education, adromi” 
strative misdireciion, paucity of well trained teachers, cspectally ut 

17 Resohitioij o( the noveiiimeiu o( Imli.i on the titpo m item of it»e Inai.sH 
n dlie a 1 1 on Co rntu i ss j on. 

18 From a paper ciicuLited hy Shfi J. I* Naik Mcnibeit 1 asa alnsn 

Co mill I SSI on 

19 Ibid 
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rural'areas, and the role of craft in the lower classies. Prof. K G. 
Saiyadain clears a misunderstanding about the system when he says; 

“Basiceducation is not being implemented properly. Villagers 
think that it is meant for poor people. Emphasis on English and 
Science are lacking in Basic education and so villagers think (hat 
it was meant to keep them backward. But it is a mistake to think 
that Gandhiji was against villagers, for whom he laid his life. It 
IS necessary to introduce Basic education in the cities and Govern¬ 
ment is also taking necessary steps in this direction,’*'** 


Basic education kept people primitive, while the then Prime 
Minister Shri. Jawahar Lai Nehru was asking the people to drift 
away from the bullock cart age, according to one Mrs. G. Basbeer of 
Ootacamund She contended in a letter to The Hindu of Madras 
that the practices of cleaning vessles, washing clothes, spinning on 
takli, weaving, cooking etc were primitive. This programme of 
the Congress party was not in tune with the jet age, to which 
children could not be acclamatiscd hy making a ropc-trick. Elimi¬ 
nation of English as the medium of instruction had destroyed the 
best vehicle for scientific instruction in the .schools The sooner we 
discarded our pet notions regarding Basic education and regional 
language, the better it would be for all of us.-' 

The views of a common citizen like Mrs, G Bashecr might 
not be taken seriously. An eminent citizen like Dr. C. D. Deshmukh 
made the following remarks in the course of a speech at Madras : 

Basic education had gone off the rails and there was very 
little of it in the country in its original sense .Teaching through 
craft was unsuited to modern world and there were things like the 
theory of relativity which no craft could teach. A child could 

learn by craft, but this can be overdone. ’’^2 


The above statement was published by the prc.ss with head¬ 
lines hke Basic Education is Outdated, C. D. Deshmukh’s Critic- 
ism. However, without going into the correctness or otherwise of 
^ese statements at this stage, the inve.sugator wishes to give some 

ftroeoDirwh^"^ the practice of Basic education, as obtained from 
Shn N D Sunfi A ™ investigation. 

Mad,”: ?a.dL, 
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Shn Ratricirao, K , Sa/itc tduc(ii%on 

1961 p. 4 (January 11 , 1961 ). 

Vkn Hindu, November 24, 1960. 
The Hindu, Tune 6, 1962 


o)Mi ^fo-ii/rtriain’s mtws, MeiUmfi 


January, 
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“Basic education should be made eiTective without making a 
fetish of ‘correlation’ or laying undue emphasis on quantitative 
production The danger to the Basie system was far more serious 
from Its adherents themselves than from its opponents, because the 
former often mistook the means for the end Skill in crafts W5i‘s. 
not the end. The students of Basic system should be ensured of 
their fundamental right of being able to avail themselves of the 
opportunities of public service which students of the rMm*basu" 
system enjoyed. Basic education should provide wider knowledge 
in general education subjects. The .system which was good needed 
to be properly worked. It would be poor consolation fo the par¬ 
ents to be told that their children had ability in spinning or weav¬ 
ing. Much importance was given to records and liaiires at the cost 
of real ability ‘ 

The Hindu referred to this spcccli of (he director nf PuWn. 
Instruction in its editorial under the c.iption 'B.isn I'diu'.siion Re- 
consideied’ on 21st April, I‘)57 and said that his si itcmenl win wel¬ 
comed by those who felt that Basic education needed to he dra^ticiHv 
reconsidered 

"We may note that one of the problems that hat arisen is 
the disposal of spun yarn, which the Khadi Dspaument is now 
requested to take over. The theory of Basic educttlioii W4s 
developed when Gandhiji was rightly dissislKHed about role learn 
ing in school-s. Craft work was mainly introduced to make the 
education of children self-supporting due to inadequate funds m 
1930s, But now the situation has changed and both the Govern 
ment and the people are ready to provide schools for ali children 
and even to attract the poor with midday mesii^ and Ircc equipment 
There i.s no need to compel children to produce goods lof the 
market, But the emphasis on practical education should remain, 
or else education would become book-centred and wc producr 
clerks and white-collar employees, without dignity of labour'* ' 

Dr. N. Ramlal, Director of Public Instroctmn sn the critwhtle 
Hyderabad State and Andhra Pradesh leferrcd to both Baste and 
Multi-purpose schools and said that both the schemes failfttl to 
produce the desired results. 

“We should concentrate on the essentia! features of Basic 
education like equality of man, dignity of labour, and corporate 
living and nd ourselves of its rigidity. The other features like 
correlation, productivity in the sense of making profits etc. were 

2^ Thr H%ndir Fditorial of 20th April, 1957 
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not essential. Teachers should be given freedom to adopt their 
own techniques without imposing rigidity of craft or norms for 
production It was not possible for a Primary school teacher 
who bad undergone one or two year.s of training to become an 
expert in craft which formed a very small part of his training. Since 
it was not possible to produce marketable articles with such 
meagre proficiency, the aim should be to teach dignity of labtitir. 
The cost of raw material supplied should be an educational 
expenditure, similar to laboratory expenditure m Science classes. 
Similarly the idea of correlation has been extended .so far that it 
had become ridiculous. Unless radical reforms were introduced 
Basic education would fad. The Government both at the State 
and Central levels did not pay enough thought towards the 
practical aspects of introducing these reform.s. The cost involved 
was so heavy that a poor and under-developed country like India 
could not afford it The governments started implementing the 
recommendations without the requisite preparation or .scrutiny of 
finance and manpower requirements. As Education wa.s a state 
subject, there was not sufficient co-ordination amongst the states 
in introducing these reforms Long after the reforms were in¬ 
troduced the Central Government came out with a model syllabus 
Text books of lequired standard were not available and there was 
shortage of properly qualified teachers for this small number of 
converted schools. Even good craftsmen were not availahle to 
teach crafts New subjects like Social Studies and General Science 
were introduced, The teachers trained m the traditional manner 
were not able to treat these subjects on right lines.**''' 


In 1965 the present investigator interviewed Shn. L. Bullayya. 
who succeeded Dr N. Ramlal as the Director of Public Instruction 
in Andhra Pradesh He also expressed .similar views and said that 
Andhra Pradesh would be having Primary education of the Basic 
pattern, though not Basic education itself and as a first step the 
seven-year integrated Elementary education scheme was introduced. 

Two of the District Educaiion.iI Olficcrs during interviews 
with them, called Basic education nick-names and expressed their 
firm belief that the universal character of Basic education could 
never be realised as it could not be implemented on a mass scale, due 
to paucity of trained teachers of good quality. They opined that 
only specimen Basic schools should be started and other .schools .should 
try to imitate them. Another Inspector of Schools informed the 

EducatKmal Conference. 

N.Ugonda, 9th February. 1964 published ,n AUdlmm, March, 1964 Pp 4-7, 
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writer that the school teachers were more after higher grades and 
tutions than improving the quality of Basic education, which was 
not appealing to them, He remarked that people who preached 
about Basic education sent their children to the traditiana! fingtish 
medium schools of high quality. 

A lady assistant of a Basic Training school revealed in an 
interview that though the proper atmosphere was created m the 
Training schools, the load of craft-work was very heavy besidei the 
heavy teaching practice. 

After listing the criticisms of the men who mattered both at 
the Centre and the State, it will be interesting to note some of the 
observations of the University Professors of Education in Andhra 
Pradesh. Basic education received worst criticisms from the Univer¬ 
sity people and it did not get any recognition from any University 
in India so far. 

Prof. K, Vedantachary of the College of Education, C)*mani.s 
University, said that: 

“Basic education created a cleavage between the rural tuul 
urban areas mid people developed haired against the csprcsfunri 
‘Basic education’. The long history of Basic eduentkm did not 
give u,s any situations where experimentation was enciniragcd. 
The handicrafts were practised even in the public shook, which 
were supposed to be meant for the higher classes. Forcing a craft 
was unpsychological as it went against the aptitudes of the 
children. We might he committing the same mistake in forcing 
crafts, as in forcing the books in traditional schools. The Basic 
school teachers look down the non-basic schools. 

Some people claimed that there was some myslcrums mean¬ 
ing m the term ‘Basic’ and as Basic education was the most 
favoured child of the Government, they tried to cash on their 
loyalty to this scheme by denouncing traditional education.” 

He also criticised the way training school community mesa 
was run. He did not subscribe to the idea of making the student 
teachers to cook and serve food. He did not like the scavanging 
programmes and compulsory prayer. He concluded that Item 
educationists were enraged like cobras if any qucsiions were aiked, 
instead of explaining the principles involved in the practicej.”"*' 

Prof. N. V, Thirtha of the College of Education, Osmanit 
University was of the opinion that: 

25 Prof Vedantachary K., New Trends Necessary in Bmi» MimiBsm, MtfrfAa*'*. 

January 1961 Hyderabad Pp. 5 l.t, 

2 
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“There was a cleavage between the ideals of Mabatnia Gattdhi^ who 
sponsored Basic education and the ideals of the machiaery impte- 
meriting Basic education. Thrs ideological conflict was due to uwk* 
ing the life of Gandhiji as the model. Oaudhiji believed in 
village life and thought of urban industrial civilisation as a 
‘disease’ or a 'fleeting spectacle’, since honesty or religion was 
absent in it. So, Gandhiji formulated the scheme of Baste 
education exclusively for rural development. Basic educatioa 
appeared to be useless for people who wanted to live in 
machine age and this was supported by a statement of Sbrl. Jawa- 
harlal Nehru in his address to the National Development Council 
on 9th November, 1954. People who had belief in Basic educa* 
tion should be allowed to implement this system as they liked. 
But mass education should aim at social eflrcicncy, scientific 
progress and social usefulness. Education should not be burde¬ 
ned with certain philosophical concepts like truth, non-violence, 
sacrifice, self-emulation, self-control etc,’’-*' 

Shri. V. P. Raghavachary, Member of the Legislative Council, 
Andhra Pradesh, in a statement to the press sought that the Govern¬ 
ment should take a bold step to reform the Basic system of Educa¬ 
tion, which did not prove popular. Some teachers wanted that 
Basic scheme should be given a fair trial for a few years raore,”'*^ 

Commenting on this statement and an editorial written in the 
Deccan Chronicle on this, Chagun wrote a letter to the Editor of this 
paper saying that : 

“Basic education could not be successful, since it has not 
been given a fair trial. For example, in one of the Govemmcttl 
Basic Training Schools in Hyderabad situated just within SO yards 
from the Director of Public Instruction’s office all the teachers 
from the Principal down to the last assistant were not baste 
trained. .How could Basic education, succeed when the Govern¬ 
ment was not taking care of even such simple admmistmtive 
irregularities ? When the training school m the city where the 
Education Minister, Director of Public Instruction and other big 
officers lived was functioning like that, one could imagine how the 
training schools and Basic schools in the districts might be funct* 

ioning,”28 

The Educational Research Society, Hyderabad, conducted an 
investigation with Shri. K. Ramarao as the principal investigator on 

26. Ihid Pp 13-15 

27 The Deccan Chronicle 1st May, 1£>G2, 

28. The Deccan Qhromole 3rd June, 1962 
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the popularity of Basic education. It revealed that a large majority' 
of educationists in India expressed their view that there was nothing 
wrong with the theoretical soundness of the concept of the Basic 
system of education. They were however, unanimous in their 
condemnation of the administration of Basic education.^® 

Apart from the lapses in administration of Basic education, 
some class-room teachers also mentioned that Basic education was 
misunderstood, Shri. O. Jayarama Rao said that: 

"The correlation technique was the Backbone of Basic education and 
teachers took this as the only method of teaching instead of under- 
standing the revolutionary idea of making the vocation as one of 
the media of education. Though this system of education is 
considered to be the insurance against unemployment through 
practice of self-reliance, some people were afraid that by giving 
more emphasis for the economic aspect, the educational aspect 
might not be cared for. The examination system was not in tunc 
with the Philosophy of Basic education. Inspection reports were 
not proving useful. The craft equipment and the raw material 
were not used.’’^*" 

Shri, K. S. Muriy said that in Basic schools children had nei¬ 
ther learnt the three R’s nor crafts. It only led to quarrels between 
teachers and public.®' 

Whatever might be the reasons for the slow progress, iinpopu- 
lanty, failure or ineffetiveness of Basic education (may be due to bad 
administration, lack of teachers of quality or lack of faith in the 
system) there were severe criticisms more of (he practice of Basic 
education than the philosophy of education. So, there was a great 
need to undertake investigations into the practice of Basic education 
in small areas. Accordingly the present investigator conducted a 
small investigation into the working of the Telangana Basic schools. 
But this was a long time ago in 1956-57. Afterwards many changes 
took place in the structure of this State and educational admtniitrt- 
tion, Moreover the previous investigation did not cover the entire 
State of Andhra Pradesh. Some small investigations were conducted 
on different aspects of Basic education by several M. Ed. students at 
the Osmania Universiiy College of Education, under the supervision 
of the present investigator. In almost all the reports it was iuggestext 
that a complete study of the practice of Basic education in the entire 
state should be conducted. Special mention might be made in thi» 

29. The Deccan Ghranv^e, ISlh April 1963 

30. Rao G J. A Review of Basic Education, Medham, May 1963 Pp 

31. Jbtd P.45 
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connection of the study of Miss. MumtazWasiollft HuMainit ifl wntch 
she mentioned the difgculties she had to face tn her }nw*isfatkin 
and said that for any one, to whom, these dtSlculties wer« not very 
great, a wider area, say for instance, the whole of Andhra Pradesh, 
or Telangana might be selected for the purpose of invesiigatloa.'*** 

A detailed discussion of these researches wa-i given wilder the 
Item of past related researches in the following pages. 

The above mentioned investigations were delimited in 
limited either to the twin cities of Hyderabad and Secunderabad or 
the Telangana area of Andhra Pradesh So there was a need for 
conducting a comprehensive investigation into the practice of all 
aspects of Basic education in the entire Stale of Andhra Pradesh and 
hence the importance of this study. 


OBJECTIVES OP THE STUOY 
The chief objective of the study was to investigate into (hr 
practices in imparting education under the Baste pattern at the elc* 
menfary stage and to suggest steps to remove any difficulties in the 
way. For this purpose the planning and implementation of the pra¬ 
ctices of Basic schools were examined. So, the focus of this study 
was mainly on the practices of the dilfbrent aspects of Bubic* system 
of education covering the Administrative and Orgamsattonal prac¬ 
tices, Curricular and Co-curricular practices; Evaluaium and Inspec¬ 
tion practices; and Teacher Education and Research praetkes. 

At the administrative and organisational level the investigator 
covered the administrative set up and educational policies, school 
buddings and land, school organisation and library services, the 
teachers and their conditions, 


Under the curricular and co-curricular aspects the objective 
was to examine the curriculum and syllabi, methods and techniques 
of teaching, craft practices and self-sufficiency aspects and the com¬ 
munity life and public attitude to the same. 

The evaluation and inspection practices covered the orianisa- 

tion of examinations at school level and a detailed cxamtnalion of 

he procedures adopted by the inspectors to assess (he svhool work, 

tn u training and research practices Included an asscttwcni of 

«r,ri ninL programmcs. the researches conducted 

ana plans for future research programme^ 

Attempt was made to study whether the schook fulfUled avert 
the minimum requirements of the scheme. The study covered the 

n iU Saatc SohooU of Hydembad and S^undemlmd < Utim «.,iA 

fUnpubti.h«d M fi P, "uT 
nmted to (he Osmania Univcrs/ty) 1963 P2/2 
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types of programmes planned, introduced and implemented ami how 
satisfactory they weie at the Basic school unit. 

Apart from the mam objectives mentioned above, incidentally 
an examination of the measures so far adopted for implementation 
of compulvSory primary education was made to suggest steps for 
further expansion under the Basic education sector. Attempts to 
extend the principles of Basic education to orient the primary schools 
to the Basic pattern, as the first step for full conversion were also 
examined. 

SCOPE AND DELIMITATIONS 

The scope of the .study was extended to the entire State of 
Andhra Pradesh, Traditionally the State was divided into three 
regions-Coastal Andhra, Rayalasccma and Telangana and so 
wherever necessary Inter-regional comparisons were made. 

In this study an attempt was made to gel the reactions of a 
cross section of teachers, tcachcr-educators, administrators and 
inspecting officers to the several aspects of the practice of Basic 
education. The focal point of this study wav the headmasters of 
Baste schools as they were at the front line of the battle. The 
approach to the other workers in the field such as teacher-educators 
and inspecting officers was only meant to be corroborative of the 
primary data obtained from the Basic schools, 

The scope of the study was extended to the fullowing impor¬ 
tant features of the practice of Basic education, assuming that these 
programmes were implemented by (he department and officers con¬ 
cerned in the area delimited for the study. 

1. Implementation of free and compulsory Basic education fur 
7 or 8 years 

2. Organisation of the manual productive craft work and correla¬ 
ting education of the child with the processes of the craft 

3. Fixation of some targets of production and utilisation of the 
targets for the benefit of the students» midday meals, uniform 
equipment etc. 

4. Introduction of Basic education in both rural and urban 
areas, 

5. Admission of children into the Basic schools even at the age 
of 5, though the age group expected to take Basic education 
18 6 to 14. 

6. Diversion of children from Basic to non-Basic schools after 
5th class or at 11 plus. 

7 Introduction of the teaching of Hindi from IVth grade on¬ 
wards for students whose mother tongue was not Hindi. 
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8. Provision of school libraries and study of books. 

9. Integration between the school and cummiioily and org*ni«. 
tion of the school as a democratic and cooperative comtiimiity. 

If the above factors were present in the practices of B«ic 
schools in Andhra Pradesh, it should be said that most of the objec¬ 
tives of Basic education were attempted by the state, So, the scope 
of this study was extended to all the above aspects of ihe practiee of 
Basic education. 


METHODS AND TECHNIQUES ADOPTPiD 
FOR THIS INVESTIGATION 

To make this investigation as objective as possible utmost 
care was taken to select suitable methods of research after consulting 
experts in the field of Research Methodology and Statistics. The 
following techniques and tools were adopted; 


Techniques 
1. Survey: 


2. Interview and 
Observation : 

3. Documentary 
analysis: 


Tools and Soarces 

Que.stionnalres for; 

A. Basic schools 

B. Basic Training Schools, 

C. District Educational Officers, Deputy 
Inspectors of Schools and BxleOTion 
Officers (Education) in Panchayat 
Samithis. 

Interview schedules for Educational admi¬ 
nistrators and teachers. 

A, Examination of (he statistics fflain- 
tained by; 

i. Director of Public Imtruo* 
tion. 

ii. Bureau of Economics and 
Statistics, OoverBBsent of 
Andhra Pradesh. 

B. Reports on Public Instruction, pub» 
fished by the Director of Public In¬ 
struction every year. 

c. Reports of Committees and Commis¬ 
sions. 

D. Government Orders in the Education 
and Finance Mnistriea of Andhra 
Pradesh affecting Basic education. 
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E Proceedings of the Director of Public 
Instruction and any other subordinate 
offices. 

F. Syllabi prescribed by the Education 
Department. 

G. Textbooks prescribed or recommended 
by the Education Department. 

H. Publication.^ by Government and 
non-governmental agencies. 

I. Articles in educational journals on 
the progress of Basic education in 
Andhra Pradesh. 

J. News paper reports like the news 
items and speeches made by public 
men and officer.?. 

Every care was taken to collect as much reliable data as 
possible through the above techniques 

The first few months were devoted to a study of the available 
literature relating to Basic education -books, reports of conferences, 
syllabi, articles in journals, research reports, publicatians of the 
Government of Andhra Pradesh, Ministry of Education, Government 
of India, National Council of Educational Research and Training 
and the National Institute of Basic Education. 

1. Survey Questionnalre-s: 

After examining the tools used in the past researches and the 
tools used by the Special Committee for Basic Education appointed 
by the Government of Andhra Pradesh, and after conaulling the 
research workers of the Educational Research Society, Hyderabad 
and the teachers guiding research at the College of Education, 
Osmania University, Hyderabad, the following tools were finalised. 

a. Questionnaire to the Headmasters of Basic Schools. 

b. Questionnaire to the Headmasters of Basic Training Schools, 
and 

c. Questionnaire to District Educational Officers, Deputy Ins* 
peclors and Extension Officers. 

The first two questionnaires were first prepared in Bngtish and 
then translated and printed in Tclugu because the Headmasters of 
Basic schools could better understand and answer in their mother- 
tongue. In many respects the two questionnaires were quite identical, 
except m some matters of detail. The questionnaires for the Educa¬ 
tional Officers were meneographed in English. 
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The attitudinal difficulties in these areas were ehcited hy direct 
questions of opinion, following questions of fact, as well as through 
some open-end questions which gave opportunity for free reijponses. 

An attempt was made to balance the tone of the questions so 
that they were not directed to elicit exclusively or even predominantly 
negative responses. The intention was to gel positive, negative and 
neutral responses under a normal set of mind. 

The questionnaires were firstly cyclostylcd and circulated 
among some Headmasters of local Basic schools and Basic Training 
Schools m the twin cities of Hyderabad and Secunderabad. On the 
basis of their suggestions and replies, some questions were modified, 
some sub-items were omitted, some added and some open queationg 
were converted to check-hsts. The revised form was printed. As 
most of the questions called for either check marks or word answers, 
the difficulty of answering was reduced to a great extent. 

a. Questionnaire to Basic schools : 

Basic schools were the chief operating tcntre,s where tins 
system of education came into contact with the pubJic through 
children. So the questionnaire issued to the Basic schools had been 
made the central tool of investigation in this research and the data 
obtained from other sources were Interpreted m relation to it. The 
details of sampling of Basic schools adopting proportionally allocated 
stratified random sampling fraction method has been discussed in a 
separate section in the same chapter. This questionnaire has the 
following sections 

1. General details about the 6. Method of teaching. 

Basic schools. 7, Curriculum. 

2 School buildings. 8. Craft work. 

3. Details relating to teachers. 9. Self-sufficiency. 

4. Community life and public 10. School libraries, 

attitude. 11. Evaluation, and. 

5. School organisation. 12. Research. 

b. Questionnaire to the Basic Training Schools •. 

Just as the Basic schools are assumed to be the chief points 
of contact between the new education and the public, the Basic 
Training Schools are viewed as the points where the products of the 
old or partially old education meet the new education. The opposing 
elements are brought into one field and the outcome depends on 
several factors. The areas included in this (questionnaire were the 
same as in the questionnaire issued to the Basic schools, except for 
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the fact that some of tlie ij[ue.stions which were con.sidercd to be 
irrelevant have been eliminated and sorae more spctially needed in 
relation to the practices of the training schools were added. A few 
open-end questions were included regarding diflicultieft, complaints, 
reactions and suggestions about (he practices as a whole and some 
specihe aspects. 

c. Questionnaire to the Educational Otiiccis; 

The aim in preparing thus questionnaire was to get corrobora- 
tive data about the practicc.s of the Basic nchoois The qucstionnitire 
included the items on the background of Inspectors, method and 
scope of inspection of Basic schools, effect of inspection, their attitudes 
and opinions on ceitain aspects of Basic school work, curriculum, 
craft work, sclP-suHicicncy; popularity of Basic education, research 
and finally a five point scale on the suucess of the Inspetiors in 
tackling certain problems they weie facing in their day to day work 
in relation to the practices m the Ba.sic schools, 

2, Visits and Interviews: 

During the period of investigation the mvestigalnr as part of 
his oflicial duties helped ui the organisation of the Adtownig con* 
ferences of teachers and teacher-educators and the discussions and 
decisions thereon had been very much useful lor the interpretatiun 
of the data obtained : 

1. Regional Conference on objectives of teaching Arts and C’raffSi 
m Basic schools, held at Hyderabad during February, iy65. 

2. National Conference of the Principals of Baste Training 
Colleges and Oflicers-in-charge of Basic education iti the states, 
held at Gandhigram during March, 1965. 

3. All India Nai Talim (Basic Education) Convention organised 
by Sarva Seva Sangh in April 1965 at New Delhi. 

4. Orientation conference of Headmasters and teachers of Basic 
Schools of Delhi, selected by the National Institute of Basic 
Education in connection with the school improvement pro* 
gramme-June 1965. 

5. Conference of Teacher-educators of the Basic Training Insti¬ 
tutes of Daryaganj and Ahpur held at New I>clhi in August, 
1965, 

6 Seminar of publication workers of the State Institutes of 
Education conducted by the Department of Teacher Educa¬ 
tion, National Council of Educational Research and Training, 
Delhi, held in January, 1966. 
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7, Workshop of Teacher Educators for finalising the hand book 
on the teaching of Educational Psychology, held at Ahmeda- 
bad in November, 1965. 

Apart from meeting educators connected with Basic education 
from all parts of the country in the conferences held during the 
period of this investigation as listed above and several conferences 
held before this period, the investigator had the unique opportunity 
of meeting several Basic school teachers and Headmasters, Teacher 
Educators and Heads of Training Institutions, Inspecting Officers 
and administrators, pupils and public, when he served as a lecturer 
and Headmaster in the Basic Training Schools and Inspecting Officer 
in the Education Department of Andhra Pradesh and later as lecturer 
in the College of Education, Osmania University, Hyderabad. 

3. Documentary analysis: 

A thorough examination was made of several types of docu* 
meats like Government Orders, statistical reports, proceedings, 
journals, news clippings, reports, researches, publications, com¬ 
mittee reports, syllabi and text books. Extracts or rclcrcnces of 
these documents had been quoted at the relevant places in the 
discussion of various aspects of the practices of Basic education. 

SAMPLING TECHNIQUES ADOPTED FDR 
THIS INVESTIGATION 

For the purpose of drawing a representative sample of Basic 
schools in Andhra Pradesh the administrative set up of the educa- 
rional organisation concerning Basic schools was taken into con¬ 
sideration. At the time of this investigation, there were twenty nine 
educational districts under the educational adminislration of Andhra 
Pradesh Each of the twenty nine districts was controlled by a 
District Educational Officer. Every District Educational Officer was 
ultimately responsible to the Director of Public Instruction, who is 
^e Head of the Educational administration for the whole stale. 
The geographical division of the state into twenty nine educational 
districts Was the primary stratification for purposes of sampling 

For a critical investigation into the practice of Basic educa- 

twenty nine educational districts 
8 ould e represented in the sample for the following reasons : 

1. The solution for the wrong practices of Basic education in any 
one of the districts may be found by including in the sample 
all the other twenty eight districts for study. 

if different sets of administrative personnel under 
e ilia Parishads (Local authorities) and the District 
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Educational OIHces, there may be inter*di&lrict variation m 
the practices of Basic education i.e. in planning the practical 
programmes, implementation and their evaluation. So no 
sampling was clone at the primary stage of stratification. 

Having decided that all the twenty nine districts should he 
taken in the sample the next step taken for purposes of sampUrtg, 
was to have a list of all the Basic schools in each district. The 
Director of Public Instruction was approached in this connection 
and through his help the District Educational Oflicers were requested 
to send the lists of all the Basic schools under iheir jurisdiction. 
These lists of all the Basic schools in the twenty nine educational 
districts constituted the frame for drawing the sample of Basic 
schools. 

A study of the pattern of Basic .schools in all the districts 
suggested that the Basic schools were being run on a three tier set-up. 
On that basis the Basic schoohs in each district have been divided 
into three strata- 

(1) Junior Basic Single Teacher Schools 

(2) Junior Basic Plural Teacher Schools and 

(3) Senior Basic Schools. 

This division of Basic schools within each district constituted the 
secondary stratification. Since the Basic structure of practice of 
Basic education may differ from one stratum to the other within the 
district it was decided that there should be representation of alleast 
one school from each of the sub-strata, considered to be (be cells, 
each cell containing a pardcular number of schools, correspondinf 
to a district and the type of school. The independent random 
samples were drawn from each of the eighty seven (29x3) sub-strata, 
following the variable sampling fraction criteria specified below : 


If the number of 
Basic schools in 
a cell is 
»> 


it 




1 to 10 select I or I;4th of it whichever is 

the maximum 

nto30 „ 3 or If 6th 

31 to 50 5 or 1,8th „ 

51 to 80 „ 6 or I/IOth 

81 to 110 „ 8orl/I2ih 
111 to 150 „ 9 or l/14th „ 

151 to 190 lIorI/I6th 


The basis for formulating the above variable samptiog fraction 
criteria was firstly the size of the total sample. The decision regar» 
ding the size of the total sample to be taken was limited by financial 
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and feasibility considerations. An analysis of the breakdowns of the 
data to be made in the final tablulatians and praclicabihiy aspects of 
the study suggested that it was sufficient to include m the sample 
roughly ten per cent of the total number of Basic schooh i.e. about 
300 schools in all for study, subject to the above mentioned restric* 
tions. Secondly the basis for adopting variability in sampling frac¬ 
tion was the assumption based on consultation and experience and 
so the sampling fractions were constructed m such a manner that 
larger the size of the sub-strata larger the sample size. 

Once the number of schools to be selected from each cell was 
thus determined they were selected at random m the case of every 
cell separately. Having decided about the Basic schools from which 
data were to be collected, the method of collecting the data was 
based on the following considerations. The data were to be obtained 
from the Headmasters of the Basic schools, who arc enlightened, 
experienced and responsible persons. The information required from 
a Basic school cannot be given spontaneously by the Headmasters 
since the nature of the information needed from a Basic school was 
such that It required some thinking. Though the interview method 
may be considered to be more effective than the mail questionnaire 
method, the former cannot entirely be dependent, since it is time con* 
suming and more expensive as far as this study which is handled by a 
single person, is concerned. Attempt was made to obtain the rele¬ 
vant information through interview method as far as possible. So the 
investigator had to depend more on mail questionnaires than the 
other ones. 


The list of schools in each district to which questionnaires 
were to be sent along with a covering letter from the Director of 
Public Instruction, Andhra Pradesh, was given to the concerned Dis* 
trict Educational Officer, whose help was sought for having the 
questionnaires sent to the listed schools under his jurisdisetiou. 

In all 329 questionnaires were sent through the District Edu¬ 
cational Officers to the sampled schools. The number of question¬ 
naires received back after completion was 230 i a, about 70 per cent 
of the sampled schools responded, ft is a common experience that 
any study which adopts the mail qucalionnaire method inevitably 
races the problem of non-response to a considerable extent, and this 
exception. Ad analysis of the questionnaire data rccciv- 
Tnspecting Officers and the data obtained from interviews 
of the Dijfnct Educational Officers revealed that the non- 

Ld to the ® the schools respon- 

fdiat,on ! the important practices of Basic 

were concerned. Moreover the distribution of the number 
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of questionnaires lesponded to among cells shnwed that the 
questionnaires returned might be coiLsidcrcd as a fairly reprcMii- 
tative sample fur the following reasons: 

1. All districts except Adilabad were represented in the sample 

2. Though the condition that alleas*. one school iliouUI he 
selected from each cell was not satisfied in the case of ten cells 
out of eighty seven, it was not considered senmis, since this 
condition was satisfied in the case of nearly ‘1? per cent telk 

Limitations. 

Apart from the few limitations menltoned above in connection 
with sampling, some other limitations nlktl the study to some 
extent. The Ministry of Hducution and the Diiettorate of Tiibhc 
Instruction are very bu.sy and so the required inrormaiHui might not 
be forthcoming in the desired form for this invcsngation. The 
Basic schools might be lacking in certain details uJ tnfoimafion or 
the Headmaster.s ol the schools might not lakr Mifiiuent care to hit 
in the questionnaire fully and .itcviralciy. In the person,il mlcivicws 
the persons might apply double standards due to fear of dtwtfihnary 
action by the Government, if they expressed their views fearlessly 
Being Government servants they were expfLted to support the 
Government policies 1 he amouiu ol woi k in this mvcstiK.dion was 
so vast that it might not be possible to cover every dciai! ofrvtrs 
aspect of the practices of this system of ctlucaiion. 

Sampling of Basic Training Schools 
and Educational Officers; 

Since the data obtained from the Banc Tranning Schools and 
the Educational Officers were considered t«) he of only corruhor.iUi.c 
value, and greater ammint of homogeneity existed among the mills 
of each kind, it wa.s felt that a strict sanipling was not necessary. 

Therefore out of ninety Hasic Training Schools twenty inslitu- 
tion.s were selected, one from each revenue district, mil of which 
.sixteen returned the quesilonnaircN, 

The questionnaire meant for the Hducational Ofikers vtm 
sent to ten gazetted olheers consisting of District F.diicatiomil (Hftew 
and Deputy Secretaries (Education) in /alia Farkhads, out of whom 
SIX District Educational Olficers uml two Deputy Se*rctarte& returned 
the questionnaire. Then a hundred copies of the same qucsiton- 
naire were despatched to the Deputy Inspectors of Schools and Ex¬ 
tension Olficers ( Education ), working in Taluk amt Panchayai 
Samitbi areas respectively, out of which eighty were rcuirned to the 
investigator after completion. 
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Trcatmeat of the QaestionnaJre Dal# t 

The open questions were subjected tw s. detaiicd qualitaliYe 
content analysis. The responses were put into lignificant categories. 
The regions of Andhra, Rayalascema and Telangana were allocated 
separate columns, Tally n^arks were used to indicate frequency of 
occurence of responses. For the same sub-question a reiponse wai 
entered only once for each respondent, even though it njtfht have 
been repeated. 

The big tables formed thus were reduced to summary tables. 
In qualitative content analysis, the original number of Items w 
first very large. The items were reduced to a smaller number of 
factors for ease m interpretatton. Wherever possible the results 
from related questions were brought together under one table. Data 
relating to the same subject dealt withm the different que.stionnaires 
were also brought together whenever they were in comparable form, 
at the time of interpretation of the data. 

The data were obtained from various sources mentioned 
earlier, They had to be brought under categories for ease in interpre¬ 
tation. As the data obtained from Headmasters of Basic Mihools 
excelled the others in quantity and usefulness, it had generally been 
made central and all other data brought in to elaborate and inter' 
pret it. 

The data were grouped into convenient units and the whole 
design of the dissertation was divided into the following five 
categories , 

1. Techinical and historical aspects of the study 

2. Adramistrative and organisational practices 

3. Curricular and Co-curncular practices 

4. Evaluation and fnspection practices 

5 Research and Training practices. 

No special attempt was made to validate each questionnaire. 
To a certain extent^ validity could be assumed as the respondents 
were free to check independently and send the questionnaires dire* 
ctly to the investigator. The types of data include facts and opin* 
ions. In the case of opinions validity is assumed. In the cate of 
facts the corroboration of data from diverse sources is a more objec¬ 
tive test of validity. The responses obtained from various sources 
could be mter-related, The climate of opinion in conferences, the 
impressions obtained through observation and the results of other 

studies also provide sources of validation. But these could not be 
reduced to quanlitative-co-efficients. They can only be discussed in a 
general way 
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CONCLUSIONS OF PAST RELATED RESEARCHES 
AND THEIR IMPLICATIONS TO THE PROBLEM 

A discussion of the conclusions of six research studies and the 
repoits of the Assessment Committee (I95<Ti) and th® Special Comtnp 
ttee for Basic Education, Andhra Pradesh, (1961) would be made in 
the following pages. 

All the researches discussed in this section were conducted at 
the College of Education, Osmania University, Hyderabad by 
graduate students in Education towards partial fuffilmenl of the 
requirements of the M Ed. degree examination, AH these studies 
related to some special aspect of Basic education and limited mostly to 
the twin cities of Hyderabad and Secunderabad nr the Tclangana dtsL 
nets of Andhra Pradesh- 

Working of Government Basic Schools in Tclangana ; 

The present investigator conducted a study 'Working of the 
Government Basic Schools in Telangana' in l'>56 57, 

The results of the study reveal that the conversion of primary 
schools into Basic pattern had niit been uniform. The primary 
schools could be oriented towards the Basic pattern so that they 
might later be converted into Basic schools. There was a tendency 
of starting more Junior Basic .schools with five grades without 
extending this pattern fully to the Senior Basle stage at many places. 
The position of buildings and land has to be improved. The land 
could be secured with the co-operation of the Revenue Dcpartroeni. 
Basic schools were not adequately provided with suitable equipmertt. 
Supervision could be improved if the administrative work of the 
Deputy Inspectors of Schools was lessened. Good text-books suit¬ 
able for Basic schools were not devLsed. In-service education for 
Basic school teachers was conspicuous by its absence. The Basic 
Teachers’ Association was not encouraged to grow in the state. The 
training of teachers was found to be too inadequate and it was 
recommended that the matriculate teachers should be given at least 
two years of training instead of one year as at prewnt and evalua- 
tion practice sliouJd be considerably improved. Research should be 
promoted in Basic education by starting a State Centre for Research. 

Survey of Basic Crafts; 

Shri. K. Ramarao conducted “A Survey of the Organisation 
of the Handicrafts m the Basic schools of the Twin Cities of Hydera¬ 
bad and Secunderabad, with Special References to the Realisation 
of then Educational and Economic Potentialities” (1959-60) under 
the guidance of the writer of this report. 
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The study supported all the condu%ton$ of tlie previous study 
on the "Working of the Government Sasic SdjooN in Telangaoa'* 
by the present investigator so far as the craft practices were com 
cerned. The rate of conversion of primary school into Basic 
pattern was discouraging. The proportion of Senior B»« Scbools 
to Junior Baste Schools was not satisfactory. The teacher* felt that 
the curriculum did not guide the schoois in the mailer of main or 
subsidiary crafts and did not give any suggcstistis for correlation. 
Most of the teachers appointed in the schools were not trained in 
Basic education The teacher pupil ratio wm I 3i and the number 
of teachers should be so increased as to bring the teacher pupil ratio 
to 1:20 or at least to 25. These school** were following Ion different 
kinds of crafts, whether trained teachers were avadahie or noti nor 
did they maintain any distinction between main and subsidiary crafts. 
Only one school was fully equipped with raw matermi and iraplc* 
meats. Most of the schools devoted only dtl mnuiics for craft work 
which was very inadequate Since the craft sv«,>rk was not carnet) 
out systemtically the utilisation of the craft for educational and 
economic ends was not possible. No school had mainiained 
any records of ciaft work and so it was ditlicult to determine 
the amount of work done. The teachers took the craft work 
as a sort of manual activity and the idea of teaching craft 
scientifically did not bother them. So the teachers hud not attempt' 
ed to exploit the craft work for educational puiposes. They coot* 
plained that they were not taught the tecliniquc of correlation in the 
Training schools. There was no literature available in the regional 
language and facilities to organise craft work were not provided. 

Practical Work Programmes of Basic Schools*. 

Miss. Mumtaz Wasiulla Hussaini another student of the 
present investigator conducted ‘An Investigation into the Practical 
Work Programmes in the Basic Shools of Hyderabad and Secundera* 
bad Cities with Special Reference tu the Community Activities’ 
(1962-63). This study covered 22 schools in the citict of Hyderabad 
and Secunderabad, Special emphasis was given to the study of the 
practice of Clean and Healthy Living, Craft work, Citijrenship and 
Social Service Activities, Recreational and Cultural Activities and 
activities leading to a better knowledge of the environment and 
activities to build healthy school community relations and assessment 
of community activities. Supporting the previous studies this research 
a so revealed the lack of trained personnel, sufficient linanoes, 
material and equipment to cater to all pupils, wrong utilisation of 
income rom craft produce, lack of literature on practical work pro* 
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grammes and presence of superstitious prejudices iti some com¬ 
munities. 

Basic Activities for Non-Basic Schools : 

Mrs. S, RajyHlak.shmi conducted a .study on ‘Identification of 
the Salient Aspects of Basic Education and the Evolution of a 
Concrete Plan of Implementing Them in (he Non*BaMC Prinitry 
Schools of Hyderabad and Secunderabad,’ under the guidances of 
the present investigator, 

A plan of Basic activities for implementation in pfimary 
schools was drawn up An extension services centre was recom¬ 
mended to orient the teachers with the plan and to create the 
necessary mental climate through subsequent courses in this direction. 
The centre could organise demonstrations, seminars and workshop.^ to 
compare notes and make concrete plans for specific items from time 
to time. A model library for the teachers should Ik established 
and a pedagogical museum showing the proec.sscs of activities and 
raw materials, tools etc, required for them .should be c.»jtabli»bcd. 
The plan contained several activities recommended for primary 
schools under the aspect of clean and healthy living, spiritual aspeef, 
aesthetic aspect, social service aspect, the aspect of community life 
and citizenship training, aspect of craft work and the aspect of 
intellectual training. In view of the Government of Andhra Pradesh 
switching over to an integrated (Basic and traditional elementary 
education of 7 years, the plan recommended by the reacarcber was 
worth trying, since it was meant for implementation by all primary 
schools, without getting Basic trained personnel or additional grttnt<i 
for craft work 

Teacher Education: 

Shri. P. A. Rama Murthy conducted the study of ‘Under 
Graduate Teachers’ Training Programmes in Andhra Pradesh’ 
(1957-58). 

Even though the policy of the Government of Indm to 
convert all the Normal Schools into the flasit pattern, the Govern* 
ment of Andhra Prade.sh did not (.ake .speedy steps to follow suit to 
cater to the new Basic schools, {Now this problem does not exist as 
most of the Training Schools are of the Basie psttern). Many schsoli 
existed m the urban areas and it was difTicult for these schools to get 
enough land for practising agriculture as a major craft. There was a 
big back-log of untrained teachers especially in the Telangana area 
and there were a number of teachers trained in the traditional way. 
Speedy arrangements should be made to clear this back-log and to 

1 
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retrain the in-servjce normal trained teachers, according to Basic 
pattern. 

In Andhra area candidates were selected fresh from High 
schools and they were paid stipends and in the Tcfangana area 
teachers in service were deputed for training with full pay. The 
duration of the training for matncutate teachers was for two 
years But to clear the back-log of untrained teachers, the 
researcher recommended the organisation of one year emergency 
training course Community life was made compulsory in Basic 
Training schools, while this was not insisted upon tn (he Normal 
schools. The student teachers, especially in the Basic Train¬ 
ing Schools, were subjected to strict discipline from without, 
It was recommended that efforts should be made to encourage initia¬ 
tive and independent thinking among them The .system of examina¬ 
tions should be replaced by a technique of evaluation through con¬ 
tinuous assessment. In-service training for teacher educators was 
conspicuous by its absence. The Basic Teachers Association 
conducted a conference at Bodhan and the Government did not 
permit it to hold such conferences subsequently. The teacher edu- 
cators were trained at Hindustani Talimi Sangh, Sevagram in the 
beginning. Subsequently they were tiaincd at the Tost Graduate 
Basic Training Colleges at Pentapadu and Bhiknooi. The duration 
of the retraining course was only three months. This was found to 
be very inadequate and a regular Basic Training course of one year 
duration should be organised for graduate teachers. The scales of 
pay of the graduate teachers should be revised to give them a good 
economic status so that better people were attracted to this pro¬ 
fession. 


Basic Education and Public Opinion: 

Shri, V. Narasimha Reddy conducted‘An Evaluation of the 
Basic Education Programmes m Schools ofTelangana in relation to 
the Public Opinion’, under the guidance of the present investigator. 
Questionnaire responses were received from 133 Headmasters of 
Basic schools and Basic Training schools and about one hundred 
Chairmen of Zilla Panshads and Panchayat Samithis. The investiga¬ 
tion covered the areas of (1) Clean and Healthy Living (2) Capacity 
for self-reliance (3) Citizenship and community life (4) Creative and 
Recreative Art and (5) Knowledge aspects. 

All the five aspects of Basic education had been accepted by 
the Headmasters and the public, but differences were indicated with 
regard to the sub-aspects and the programmes. 
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Some disagreed with the following sub-aspectv and their rela¬ 
ted programme*, to a great extent; 

1) Self-reliance in food* 

2) Self-reliance in clothing, 

3) Self-sufhoiency so as to meet the recurring expenditure on 
the teachers through craft produce, 

4) To keep one’s surroundings clean. 

The following programmes have been suggested ; 

1) To clean the body with locally available material, 

2) Fasting once in a week, 

3) Rearing of cows and goats, 

4) To meet some of the minor items of expenditure of the 
schools through craft work, 

5) Int'T caste marriages, 

6) Religious instruction. 

The recommendations included the introduction of integrated 
educational programme, supply of full equipment, teaching of graft 
in a scientific manner, provision of naturul situations of correlation 
in curricular training of teachers in correlated lechiiuiue, keeping the 
teacher pupil ratio to the minimum, lessening the load of time table, 
appointment of qualified teachers, who were sincere ami indmtrious, 
maintenance of cumulative records, lessening the wastage of raw- 
material and time, making public conscious of the importance of 
Basic education programmes, etfective school community program¬ 
mes, ideal organisation of training schools and undertaking of syste¬ 
matic research m Basic edueatom 

Survey of Basic Education in Karimnagar District: 

Shri. B. Soblianadri Sastri, Convener of the Basic Education 
Committee of the State Teachers’ Union, Andhra Pradesh, conducted 
a survey of the practice of Basic education in the Karimnagnr diit- 
rict in 1960 

The investigation revealed that in most of the schooh the 
teachers were not trained in Basic cducuiion and they had to face 
many difficulties due to lack of suitable literature, adequate raw 
materials and craft implements. Though the craft was practised 
mechanically in some schooLs, its processes were not utilised for 
purposes of correlating knowledge in the class room teaching. 

Aseessment Committee: 

The Government of India appointed an Assessment Com¬ 
mittee on Basic education in 1956 with Shri, G. Ramchandran, M.F. 
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as Its chairman, and Dr. M D. Paul and Shrl Sactd Ansari as 
members. 

The main conclusions of this committee were very significant. 
The committee said that there was confusion over the concept of 
Basic education and even the Directors of Public Instruction in some 
states did not grasp the important principles of Basic education. 
There were too many fanciful interpretations of Basic education. 
In some states‘creativity* was given more emphaws in doing cmflt 
work while in some other states ‘productivity’ was given prominence. 
The committee felt that the officers in the Education Departments 
totally rejected the productive aspect of the scheme. It was sincerely 
admitted that the admini.slration of Basic education was bad 
and there was misdirection from the Secretariats. The compact area 
method of clustering Basic schools around the Training schools or 
in Basic belts or project areas was a failure, since Basic education was 
quarantined The training of administrative and inspectinij oJlkcrs 
was not given proper attention. The Basic teacher training svas 
defective both at graduate and undergradute levels. Absolutely no 
systematic re,search in Basic education was planned. Adequate 
steps were recommended for the preparation of suitable literature 
in regional languages. Adequate supply of raw material and imple¬ 
ments should be made to organise craft programmes efficiently. 
Basic education should be properly dovetailed to the higher stages of 
education. A responsible officer of the rank of a Joint Director of 
Public Instruction should be entrusted with the responsibility of 
running Basic eduction in the stales. 

Special Committee: 

A Special Committee for Basic education W'us appointed m 
the state m 1960, under the chairmanship of Shri Gopala Rao 
Ekbote, Ex. Minister for Education and now Judge of the Andhra 
Pradesh High Court, with nine Members of the Legislattve Assem¬ 
bly as its members. The committee was required by the Government 
to investigate into the difficulties experienced in imparting Basic 
education and to suggest steps to remove the same, to determine the 
stage at which crafts shall be taught and to examine the pnmedure 
in vogue for obtaining craft materials and for disposal of craft 
produce and to suggest more efficient mesaures and to make any 
ot er suggestions for improvement. The committee recorded 
evi ence from thirty three educationists, interviewed thirty six educa¬ 
tionists all oyer India, received suggestions from fifteen public men, 
and visited ninety three educational institutions all over the country, 
esi es collecting data through questionnaires sent to training 
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mstitulions. The recaminendations of the ct)!nmiltee pertain U> the 
improvement of teaething personnel, the system of Basic education - 
correlation, productive aspect, study tif languages, literature for 
Basic schools, libraries, Pust-basic schools, character building in 
schools, exaniimafions, evaluation and assessment, mganisation and 
administration, inspection of schools, nianagenieiit and conditions 
of recognition of schools, school buildings, and finances. 

The committee recommended the survey of the personnel 
needs of the schools and provide training facilities to meet Ihc 
requirements according to a phased programme till the end of 
the first five year plan. The minimum period of training being 
two yeais, the Teacher education institutions should have hostels 
attached and provide facilities for in-service education also, bince 
Training schools cannot cater (o training in many crafts Oovein- 
ment should remove any obstacles m the appointment of craftsmen 
on the staff of the Basic schools. Along with spuming and weaving, 
provision should be made for crufts like dyeing, printing and taitor- 
ing in all the Basic Training schools ami Basic schools. Training 
schools should encouiage correlation with natuial and sotml 
environments also Community life must be made compul¬ 
sory Rc.scarch should he conducted in some sekcltd Basic Train¬ 
ing schools. The Tiaining colleges also should he converted into 
Basic pattern. All training institutions .should be headed liy Basic 
trained teachers There should be free exchange of professois in 
the training institutions and inspecting olliccrs. I.xistence of two 
parallel systems of elementary education was harmful. So. immedi¬ 
ately the orientation of primary schools to Basic paitcrn should 
be made more effective and all school-, should be gradually 
converted to Basic pattern according to u phased programme. The 
Goveinnient should rc-exmine their policy of introducing seven-year 
integrated course of Basic education commencing from the age of 
five plus and consider the advisability of having instead eight year 
integrated course of Baste education commencing from the age of 
six plus, to comply with the constitutional requirements of clause 45- 
Basic schools under private agencies slioiild be allowed to continue. 
New primary schools of traditional type should be allowed to be 
opened. The division of Elemcntaiy education mio Junior Basic 
(Primary) and Senior Basic (Middle) schools should be avoided. 
Senior Basic schools should be headed by a graduate Basic trained 
teacher. The Government should take up a survey of crafts m 
different areas of Andhra Pradesh to find out the educational 
potentialities of those crafts. Guide books on correlation should be 
produced as early as possible Emphasis on the productive aspect 
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was necessary due to its intrinsic cducatuwfil value. A committee 
of Headmasters under the chairmanship of a Deputy Director 
should be appointed to suggest examination reiorniK A Joint 
Director of Public Instiuction should look after the Basie education 
work in the State. 

The past related researches were pieces til investigations into 
the status of Basic education in the State of Andhra Fradtuth during 
the bygone decades. They were close to the history td Btssk* educa¬ 
tion in this state and bore an intimate connection wish the problem 
under study In order to get a complete picture of the background 
of the problem, and to understand the present state of the practices 
of Basic education, it was necessary to review Use trends of Basic- 
education chronologically and logically. This attempt has been made 
in the second chapter on the ‘Devdopnieiii of Basic education in 
Andhra Pradesh ’ 



CHAPTIvR U 


Demhpment of Basic education 
m Andhra Pradesh 


BEGINNINGS OE BASIC EDUCATION 

mm. beginnings of Basic ciiiication can be iracctl to ihc Phoenix 
setllcmcnt in South Afiica where Miihatina Guulhi itiirtcil his 
first experiments in education m 1904 and continued the same on 
the Tolstoy Farm which he started in 1911 near Durban. To reach 
the present status of Basic education in Andhra Pradesh from this 
point one has to travel through many stages in the development of 
Basic education which may be described as follows: 

1 The development of Basic education in India from 1937 
upto date. 

2. Basic education in Madras State from 1937- 1953, during which 
period the’prcscnt Andhiaand Rayalaseema regions of Andhra 
Pradesh were parts of that state. 

3. Basic education in Andhra State from 1953 to 1956 during 
which period the Andhra and Rayalaseema regions were 
constituted into a separate state after division from Madras 
State, 

4. Basic education in the Tclangana legioii of the erstwhile 
Hyderabad State during the period of 1950**56. after which 
this region became a part of the .State of Andhra Pradeib 
along With the Andhra Stale. 

5. Basic education in the state of Andhra Pradesh nince its 
inauguration on 1st November 1956 upto date. 

DEVELOPMENT OF BASIC EDUCATION 
IN INDIA (1937--66) 

After developing some ideas about education as a result of his 
experiences at Phoenix settlement and Tolstoy Farm in South 
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Africa, Gandhiji came to India and continued hi** experiment;, jn the 
Sabarmati Ashram and Gujarat Vidya Pccth which he e'itiibjished 
at Ahmedabad m 1915 and 1920 respectively. In 1932 he published 
27 principles of education from the Ycrrawada priwti. Some 
portions of his book 'Hind Swaraj’ written in 19(16 ami the Yarra- 
wada educational manifesto can be said to be the bcginnmg of the 
bold expressions of a case for a national system of education. 

When he moved to Sevagram Ashram in 1935 he laid down 
the practice of eleven truths of hfc-Non-violencc, Truth. Nomstcaling, 
Celibacy, Non-possession, Bread-labour, Control of the palate, 
Fearlessness, Equal respect for all religions. Use of native products, 
and Removal of untouchability. He propagated his educational 
ideas through the coloumns of “Hanjan”. 

He agreed for the holding of an educational conference at 
Wardha on 22nd and 23rd October, 1931 lo dheu*.^ his ideas on 
education, under his chairmanship. This confcrentc passed the 
following four crucial resolutions ; 

“1. that in the opinion of this conference free and compuisory 
education be provided for 7 years on a nation-wide scale, 

2 that the medium of instruction be the mother tongue of the 
child. 

3, that the conference endorses the proposal made by Mahatma 
Gandhiji that the process of cducaliisn throughout this period 
should centre round some form of manual and productive 
work and that all other abilities to be developed or training 
to be given should as far as possible, be integrally related to 
the central handicraft, chosen with due regard to the environ¬ 
ment of the child. 

4. that the conference accepts that this system of education will 
be gradually able to cover the remuneration of teachers," 

This conference also appointed a committee under the chair¬ 
manship of Dr. Zakir Hussain, the then Vice-chanceflar of the Jamia 
Millia (University) New Delhi and later Vice-president and President 
of India, to prepare a detailed syllabus on the lines of these resolutions 
and to submit the same to the chairman of the conference. The 
syllabus was made ready on 2nd December, 1937. 

The first three resolutions were approved by the Indian Natio¬ 
nal Congress at Its Haripura session, held m March, 1938. The 
(Congress also took note of one of the most important recommenda¬ 
tions of the Dr, Zakir Hussain Syllabus Committee and established 
the Hindustani Talimi Sangh at Sevagram in April 1938 for translat¬ 
ing the idea of Basic education into practice. When the Congress 
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Ministries came into power in 1937 the Wardtui sthcinc (Basic educa¬ 
tion) was introduced in many states of India and the Ccntial Advi¬ 
sory Board of Bducation appointed thiee committees under tlic chasr- 
niansliip of Shri. B G. Kher, the then Pienuet and I.diication Munster 
of Bombay, t<^ examine the Wardha scheme in the Iiyht tif Wnorf- 
Abbot report on general and vocational education, to i.(t-s>rdioate 
Basic education with Higher education and to suggest measure-* foi 
making compulsory education successful. All tlie retrummcndations 
of these committees were incorporated tn the Boaid\ report on post- 
war educational development m India Suhsequcotly ilie states 
having accepted this scheme of education at the pnnuu'v* education 
level incorporated the same in their five year phni'.. 

During the years between 1939 and 1945 ihc piomes-. of Basic 
education was hampered as the Congiess Ministries lesif tied as a pro¬ 
test against the war policy of tlie British Cfovei nruciit toul (he tra Jiers 
courted arrests m the <.'ivil DisobcdieiKC Movement. In I94 (h again 
the Congress Ministries stalled fiinctioniiig and Basic edtu.ilion was 
brought to the ftnefront, when Shti. B C/ Rhcr called a confi < 
rcncc of Educatum Ministers to consider nu isures for the ctfcctivc 
implementation of the scheme. The State Govt-rnmciUs simt thru 
teachers for advanced training in Basic education to the Hindustani 
Talimi Sangh, Sevagram, Sluntinijkctan, Bbolpur or Jiunai Mdlia 
Islamia, New Delhi 

In 1947, the Government of India apjnimtcd couiiuiltees for 
the preparation of model syllabus and a luuid-hook llu: leachtrs 
of Basic Schools and published the same in !95fu 

In 1952 an All India Christian (‘unfercnce held at Kev.igr.sm 
gave Its whole hearted approval fur this p.utern of cducalnm. The 
Secondary Education Commission also approved thiv idea in I95C 
A lot of literature was published by both the Hindtid.snt Tahmi 
Sangh, Sevagram, and the Government of India The Hsndustam 
Talimi Sangh conducted fourteen All India Basic Hditsalion Confe¬ 
rences at various places in India and the Cnivernuumt of India hehf a 
number of .seminars to discuss vaiious prohiems in the field of llaim 
education. 

But the Government of India was not quite satisfied with the 
practices of Basic schools and so it appointed an Assessment Com¬ 
mittee under the chairmanship of Shii G. Ramuchandran, M.P. and 
Director of Rural Institute of Gandhigrara in Madras State. .As a 
result of one of the recommendations of this committee the Govern¬ 
ment of India established the National Centre for Research in Basic 
Education in 1956 (National Institute of Basic Education), now 
known as the Department of Primary Educations National Institute 
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of Education of the National Counal of Eduf.Uional Research and 
Training. This institution is doing '^omc vuliinWe rc-^farcli work 
useful for the Teacher Educators and Teachers in the field of Basic 
Primary Education 


MADRAS STATE (1937 1953) 

During 1937-42 the first Basic Training t’enircs were started 
at Machihpatnam, Gopannapuiem, Chagnilu, Kimctijniram and 
Viuayashratrara near Guntur. 

The Madras government was following for some tniic the type 
of Basic education obtaining at Sevagram where nioie cinphasif. was 
laid on work. The Government of Madras aNo felt that more 
emphasis on the teaching of all school subjects w.i\ qmte necessary 
along with the usual type of work that was followed in Training 
Schools. Hence it revised the liaining schemc.s accordingly. Norms 
of craft work were strictly laid down and the District Kducalioniil 
Officers were requested to supervise the records. I he sthools did not 
posses sufficient land. So, they were forced to take to spinning ns the 
basic craft m preference to gardening From 194K onwards the 
Government did not encourage the opening of trailinonal elementary 
schools in the areas where Basic schools were started. The Director 
of Public In.struction was empowered to withdraw recognition for 
schools, if the management failed, without adequate cause, to depute 
teachers to undergo retraining in Basic Education Centres organised 
by the Government. A Ba.sic Education Advisory Committee was 
appointed which recommended the holding of regional confeicnccs of 
teachers and inspectors at convenient centres once a year. 

Private agencies did not come forward to start Basic sciiools. 
Labour, Municipal and Panchayat managements did not generally 
take to Basic education. Only district hoards were compelled to 
convert some of their schools to Basic pattern. Teachers actually 
trained in Basic education were not absorbed into fluHic schools 
because a sufficient number of schools had not yet been converted 
into Basic pattern. The public had not yet accepted Basic education 
as enthusiastically as might have been expected. Little progress was 
made in the production of textbooks suitable for Basic schools. 

ANDHRA STATE (1953-56) 

Following the Madras tradition, Basic belts were created and 
Basic trained Deputy Inspectors of Schools were appointed to 
supervise the same. Teachers were not appointed in the schools 
unless they were trained. Most of the training schools were of the 
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Basic pattern. Hence the question ol giving rctjainiiis? for in-servkc 
teachers at Primary school level rltil not arise 

There were ten central cialt equipment stores attachctl to 
certain Government Basic Tiaining Schools itm.1 these stores supplied 
craft equipment to Basic schools under alt miiiuigemcnts and also to 
the Government Basic Training Schools on indents approved by the 
competent authorities. The entire expenditure was met by the State 
Government. Every Basic school was supplied with craft equipment 
at the rate of Rs. 300,- in 1953-54 and Rs. 150 - m 1954 55 per 
Basic trained teacher employed in the schools atsording to indents 
approved by competent authority. 

During the year 1954^55 the Government decided to restiict 
expansion of Basic schools incompact areas 1 spaiuion of Basic 
education in other areas wa.s sought to he done aftei consolidating 
the position m belt areas and improving the quality in those areas 
except in special cases of schools havini; the ncct'ssarv farihtjcs 
Government i.ssued ordcis to prevent Hasio ti.oned PMchers from 
seeking employment m mm-Basic .Schools, vHu-n Hash schools 
suffeied for want of Basic trainetl teachers, as per fi O Ms No. 112 
Education, dated 16th SeplemhcM, 1954. Dining 1955 56, .ittempts 
were made to mcreasc the iiumher of .schools Itiun 30 to 4(1 in suila 
ble compact areas. 

Certain .standards of net percapita monthly earnings wcic 
prescribed for each grade In the schools. This will indude income 
from gardening, spinning, weaving and any other cralt, 

Most of the instructional practices and the rules relating to 
the size of the class are common to both Basic and tiadilionai 
schools. But Basic methods weic said to be followed in Basi' 
schools as far as possible. 

The total output of 27 training institutions was 2,702 men and 
277 women teachers Out of these schools, only seven were housed 
in bLiiIding.s constructed by Government. Model schools containing 
grades 1 to 8 were attached to .seven Government Basic Tnimiiig 
Schools only. In addition to the model school every Basic Tiaining 
School used nut less than five neighbouring Basic schools as 
practising schools. Thirteen institutions had no play grounds or 
their area was less than one acre in extent, if there was .me, The 
institutions for men had either no garden or their area was ksss than 
10 cents, if there was one. 

There were two levels of institutions Junior Banc and Senior 
Basic—having two years course in Basic Teacher Education. 

According to the recommendations of the Advisory Board of 
Basic education, every institution must have sufficient land and 
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adequate water supply for agricultural operations on the basis of 
one acre for every 25 students on an average Amirdingly ihi}, has 
been insisted upon as a condition for recognition of Basic training 
schools. Generally, it is difikult to get sulhcient quantity of agrb 
cultural lands for Basic training schools in urban area-. 

Retraining of three months duration For non-Bu'^ic Elementary 
and Secondary grade teachers was conducted in centres in summer. 
Each trainee in the under-graduate and graduate retraining got a 
stipend of Rs 18 and Rs 25 respectively, 

A Post-graduale Basic Training College was started at 
Pentapadu in West Godavary District in August, 1953 under the 
Government management. It piovides retraining in Basic education 
of three months duration to trained graduate teachers and community 
training of one month’s duration for B,Ed,, students studying in the 
Training colleges affiliated to Andhra and Sri Venkatewara Univer* 
sides. About 800 B Ed., students were given community training 
every yeai. Eighty trained graduate teachers were retrained in two 
batches every year in this institution. 

TELANGANA (19S0-56) 

In Hyderabad State Basic education started a little later than 
in the neighbouring states. In 1950 three trained graduates from 
Telangana were deputed for an advanced training at the Nat Talim 
Bhavau of the Hindustani Talimi Sangh, Sevagrani and on their 
return they started a Government Basic Training Centre in the 
vacant military barracks at Bhiknuor in Nizarnabad district. The 
nearby Jungampalli primary school was converted into a Model 
Basic school and attached to the Basic Training Centre, Bhiknoor, 
A special committee for Basic Education was formed with Shri. 
E, W, Aryanayakam, Secretary, Hindustani Talirai Sangh, Sevagram 
as its chairman. 

The expansion of Basic education was rapid in Telangana due 
to the launching and extemsion of the Community Development 
Projects and the Five Year Plans in Hyderabad state. The Plan 
envisaged local bodies financial contribution for bringing at least 
60 per cent of the children of the age group 6 to II to school by 
1950-51 and to remove the disparities in providing educational facili¬ 
ties to backward classes, rural areas and women. 

Both Basic education and Community Development Projects 
had similar objective of transformation of village life through the 
efforts of people themselves with the help of the village level worker 
or teachers for the establishment of a new social order in India, 
ac project area was divided into 2 or 3 blocks, which were sub- 
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divided into smallei units with 5 or 10 vilkigc-. for e.ich of which u 
Village Level Worker was appointed. There wa‘< an advisory commit¬ 
tee for Community Development work at every level urul the Deputy 
Inspector of Schools was a member at the taluk level committee, 
while the Di.stnct Inspector of Schools represented education on the 
Committee at the district level Hducation was the most important 
area of Community Devchipment 

There was only one Basic Training SThnol at Ithiknoor func¬ 
tioning from 1951, but in 1954-55 the Normal School at Mahabuh- 
nagar was converted into the Basic pattern. In 1955 56, there W'as 
a phenominal rise in the number of Ba.ic Tr.iinmi' S. Imols. Central 
grants were not forth coming during the first .1 years for the develop¬ 
ment of Basic Teacher Education. Duunj> 1951 5?, only four 
trained graduates w'eie working in the .single Basic rnunuig .SkhooL 
whereas during I9.S5 55 the number of degree h dders woiking m all 
the Basic Training Schools was sixty seven men and eight women. 

In the beginning leathers Irom ail the eight diitru'ts of 
Tclangana u.scd to come to the Bisic frauimg CVntre, Bhikmuir I u 
training, but by 1955 55, every district had its own Basic Training 
school. Since Basic education was started only in the Cvuumunity 
Development Project areas and the first b Ush of 19 tea, hers sv.ts 
drawn to Bhiknuor centre from all the districts of Tclangana, they 
were all posted either in Ni/amabad cu VVai.ingal districts. This 
resulted in dilficulty for the teachers ju they were serving in fon'gn 
districts Later w'hcn Basic .schools were staricil in all the district**, 
those teachers were transferred to their native districts. 

In the early year.s the Govemmcnl used to pay full salary 
and dearness allowance to the trainees. Later these ficiliiies were 
withdrawn. The graduate teachers were sent to Hindustani Talimi 
Sangh, Sevagram foi retraining of one year. 

The Basic Training Centre at Bhiknoor w.is upgraded into a 
College, m Octobet 1954 under item 2 (a) of s,cbcmc 1 of the Intensive 
Educational Development .sponsored by the Cenlr.tl Ciovcrnmenl. 
The Basic Training College gave .1 months re-trainmg in Basic 
education to batchc.s of 35 trained graduates, to supply personnel for 
new Tiuimng Institutions, Senior Basic schools and Inspectorate, 
In this connection the Special Conun it tee for Basic Education, Ilyile* 
rabad State passed the following resolution on 27th April 1955 . 

‘•Graduates already trained in traditional methods should he 
trained for 3 months and that 3 batches be rim every year. 
Untrained graduates should receive a year’s full tmining like the 
B Ed , course with emphasis on Basic education " 
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But the second aspeU of starting a full course of one year 
duration never came into edect. But during l‘J5a *56 only nineteen 
trained graduates took a full one year course in Basic education at 
the Hindustan Talimi Sangh, Scvagram. The idea of the Govern¬ 
ment was to appoint trained graduates who had undergone the full 
course in Basic education, as the Supermtendents of Training 
Schools So, some untrained gazetted Heads of Twimng Schools 
were sent for retraining to Sevagram and Bhiknoor, 

The present investigator conducted a hurvey of the Basic 
schools in Telangana in 1956- 57 As per the findings of this survey, 

It was seen that most ot the Basic schools had been started in the 
villages each having a population between 2,lKKI and 5,{KW and a few 
schools exist in the villages each having a population of less ihan 
1000. The tendency was to start less number of Basic schools in 
villages each having more than 5000 of village pnpiilution, but the 
department was trying to introduce Basic educaUtin in urban areas 
also, A good number of Basic schooKs existed in villages having 
100 to 200 school going population of 6 to 14 age group. Less 
schools existed in villages having more than 5(H) population of 
children of this age group. Only 30 to 50 per cent of the village 
children were actually enrolled m the Basic schools. 

In order to create a suitable atmosphere for expansion of 
Basic education, it was felt necessary by the dcpaitment that it 
should follow the recommendations of the Hducation Ministry’s 
Assessment Committee on Basie education, in the matter of 
introducing simple local crafts, students’ self government, safai, 
celebration of political and religious festivals, village contact 
and social service programmes in all the Primary schools, so 
that it will become easier for the Government to convert these 
schools into Basic pattern, when sufficient number of teachers were 
trained in the correlated methods of teaching and craft work in due 
course of time 

There was only one private Basic school in the years 1952 to 
1955 Afterwards the government figiues did not show this school. 
Perhaps it must have been taken over by the Government, The 
above facts indicate (hat there was no private initiative in starling 
Basic schools m Telangana. 

From the above, it ts evident that Basic education was not 
given a chance to flourish under private initiative In some of the 
villages covered by the Compulsory Education Act the villagers 
engaged a private tutor for education of their children, instead of 
sending them to the Basic schools, When the present investigator 
was an Inspector he had to face this opposition to Basic schools 
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from the pubhc. The Guvcrnmetit dtd ntd *>iwi«rte tUfi puniTt^c 
clauses of the C’umpulst ry F ducaluui Act .ijnl ntdhing ttniltl be diujr 
except writing lepcatcdly to the superior ojlkcs to sohe this 
problem, which was left unsolml 

Absence of pre-Basic and post-BasicschiHtis was found lo he 
a handicap for the proper devetalhng of Basic education I■» higlwt 
education Girls’ schools did not have snlfK'icnt enrolroenf and 
perhaps co-educalional institutions and arrangement for co-stiif!nif 
would have proved more econonikal. Ilnrc were no resident sal 
Basic schools and in the day schools adequate crupJi.iMs for (hr tom- 
munity activities was not being given to iinunttun priipei stanriards 
m accordance with the philosophy of ftasit educiition. 

ANDHRA PRADKSfJ (I'>5r. 

Many sif the tiends discussed iimlci Madras. Andiu.i aiui 
Telangana will he icfcrred to ,md a detailed discuouiin will he made 
on any new developments ihat have taken phat diOtog the rcirnt 
decade 

There were four types of Basie school-, in the '.talc Ihc-lia.n. 
Junior Basic (1 to 5 grades), Senior Basic (! to h gjadcs) and fhoi- 
Basic (y to II grades). 'Ihere w.i., no puhlu, examinatum as the end 
of the Senior Basic stage and the Jit-admastor with the help of io' 
assistants was free to lest the sludiiits and grant a eertifn ate. If tin* 
student got eligible muiks m F'liglish, he was admitted into ifit* 'BSi 
class m a High or fhghcr Secondary School Besides the tKu.it ton 
version of a particuhu number of traditional primary schools mto itn 
Basic pattern, to facilitate the ultiinate convcision of ,dl clctncitiary 
schools into that of Basic pattern. Basic features were ordered lu Be 
introduced in all non-BuMc schools 

A special (’onimittee foi Basil and fifvcial Fdiicalion was con¬ 
stituted in with the Minister fot luiutaiion a- rhaum.in to 
advi.se the Government <m ail nuittets relating to Bawc .»tul Suu.d 
education. 

During 195g-5V it was felt that there was no need for separate 
syllabuses for Basic schools so ihi as the acadcniR sul»|ms were 
Concerned Hence an inicgiated syllabus was introduced in Basic Jind 
non-Basic schools. Instruction is based on aetiviiies in liable 
schools and on approved methods in non-Basic schools. The curri¬ 
culum covered in S years has been compressed into?years Integrated 
Elementary education. 

Most of the schools did not have enough land and water 
supplies. Craft equipment was supplied at the rate oJ Rs. 150 |>ef 
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teacher through the central craft ^torc?. attached to the Training 
schools, as usual m the Andhra area. 

In order to enlist the public support «tecure suitable aecom' 
modation, a regular campaign of land grant (Hhutkin) and house gift 

(Gruhadan) was undertaken by the Government for the benefit of 
all schools. This task of arousing public support with a view to 
securing free gifts of land and buildings for tSic schools was entrusted 
to the District Planning Committees functioning under the guidance 
of the District Collectors. The Inspecting staff, under the guidance 
of the District Educational Onicer.s, work in cidlaharalton with the 
planning committees 

The figures of wastage in Basic and non-Basic schools avail¬ 
able for the year 1956-57, the first year after the lormution of Andhra 
Pradesh, revealed that wastage was more in the cunc o{ girls and 
non-Basic schools, and the percentage of wastage w'as progressively 
increasing from class to class. From this it could he concluded that 
the holding power of Basic schools was evidently more than that of 
the non-Basic schools, 

There was a steady increase in ihe cmpii'ymcnt of teachers in 
Basic schools due to the incicase in the number of schools. The 
rise in the employment of teachers was the greatest in the second 
year in 1957-58 after the formation of the State of Andhra Pradesh. 
The ratio of trained teachers to untrained tcaclicrs m the Basic 
schools in the Andhra area, including Rayalaseeina was 425{1 while 
that of Tclangana was 1'2. In Andhra Pradesh in 1960 fil the ratio 
of trained to untrained teachers was 4T. The teacher pupil ratio 
was 1:30 in 1956-57 and 1:34 in 1960-61. 

Basic compact areas were developed with 3(1 to .50 schools 
around all the Basic Training Schools in the state. Each compact 
area was expected to have at least 30 well-developed Basic schools. 
The existing Elementary schools in the area were converted into 
Basic pattern. To facilitate this, rc-training courses in Basic educa¬ 
tion for the non-Basic Elementary and Secondary Grade Teachers 
were conducted every year for three months during summer in the 
Basic Training School of that area. Later on the training course 
was reduced to two months to avoid dislocation of work. In ardor 
to provide efficient supervision and inspection aver the Basic ele* 
mentary schools, Basic trained Deputy Inspector.s of Schools were 
being posted to these compact areas 

In the beginning, opening of new Basic schools outside the 
compact area was banned. But later on this ban has been removed. 
Simultaneously with the intensive development of Basic education 
in the compact areas, opening of new schools and conversion of 
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existing Elementary schools into Basic pattern outside the compact 
areas was also taken up. 

The main ciaft adopted in Basic schools was cotton craft and 
the subsidiary craft was agriculture. Instruction was attempted 
through the medium of the craft as far as possible. Craft work was 
organised keeping productivity in mind. Craft equipment at the rate 
of Rs. 150/“ per Basic trained teacher was supplied to the Basic 
schools from the nearest central craft stores attached to the 
Government Basic Training schools. The central craft equipment 
stores get their supply of craft articles from the Gramaseva Mandal, 
Nalwadi, Wardha in Maharashtra State. These craft equipment 
Stores are inspected by the Basic education ollicers, The Basic 
schools in the area hand over the yarn periodically to these central 
craft stores and take raw material like cotton, lint etc. in exchange, 
The Basic education ofhccrs were watching the craft work in Basic 
schools through examination of monthly reports. 

On the recommendation of the Director of Public Imlruction, 
the Government permitted in lOSS ihe publication of a quarterly 
journal in Telugu on Basic education incurring an expenditure of 
Rs. 1,000 per annum This journal was expected to be u.scd for the 
effective propagation and popularisation of Basic education and to 
serve as an official organ of the department. 

There was no public examination at the end of theVIII 
grade in the Senior Ba.sic schools. The qualifying test for promo* 
tion at the end of Vllt grade was internal. The Headmaster, 
assisted by his staff, conducted the examination in all the subjects m 
the syllabus both in theoiy and in practice wherever necessary. The 
certificate in the prescribed form was granted by the Headmaster 
after such test wa.s held. If the pupil got qualifying marks in English 
also, he was eligible for direct admission into Form IV of any 
recognised Secondary school in (he state. 

Stipends were paid at the rate of Rs. iH u. pm. to the trainees 
in Andhra .irea and Rs 20/- pm in the Telangana area. In the 
Telangana area the teachers were paid full salaries during the train, 
ing period from the year H>57.5«, unlike the previous year. There 
were many untrained teachers working in the Tdangana schools. 
So, all the normal .schools in this area were converted into the 
Basic pattern with a view to train atlcast 1,000 teachers each year. 
The duration of the Secondary Grade Basic Training was reduced 
from two years to one year. At the Elementary school level the 
seven year integrated pattern has been adopted from the year 
1956-57. The training school syllabus was suitably changed, A 
two year course for non-matriculate women also has been revived in 

4 
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Telangana area as one of the measures U» supply quickly more 
number of trained teachers. 

In Telangana area till i955--56 an as^Mmenl committee used 
to go round the few Basic training msiiiutions to decide the ccrlifica- 
tion of the trainees. This system has been replaced by a regtdai 
scheme of centralised examination from the year If S4-57. During 
1956-57 ten more Central Craft Equipment Stores were started in 
the remaining Government Basic Training schools in the Andhra 
area (including Rayaiaseema) bringing the total to twenty. In all 
the Basic Training schools the medium of instruction i^Tcluga 
(language spoken in Andhra prtdesh) except in a few institutions 
where Urdu (17) Hindi (1), 1 nglish (4) and Tamil (I) parallel 
sections are provided. 

Special Committee for Basic Education 

A special Committe for Basic education was appointed by 
the Government of Andhra Pradesh in 19611 consisting of ten 
Members of the Legislative Assembly of Andhra Pradesh. 

The committee made about eighty recommendations in 1961. 
A detailed discussion of the terms of reference and recommendations 
of this committee was made in the pages 36-38 in Chapter I. 

After this brief presentation of the development of Basic edu¬ 
cation in Andhra Pradesh it is proposed to give a detailed account of 
the practice of each aspect of this system in the succeeding chapters 
starting with “Organisation and Administration". 



ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
ORGANISATIONAL PRACTICES 



CHAPTER in 


The Administratm Set Up and 
Educational Policies 


Policy Making 

jgDUCATiON in India is a state subject and the State Governments 
develop their own policies without getting into conflict with the 
federal policies. In Andhra State the educational policies are decided 
by the Ministry of Education and approved by the Legislative 
Assembly and the Council. The Director of Public Instruction ii con¬ 
sulted before formulating the educational policies by the secretariat 
of the Minister for Education, The Teacbera* Unions want that they 
should be consulted while formulating the educational policy and 
they should develop their academic stature to meet this challenge. 

From the History of Basic education in Andhra Pradesh 
already narrated, it is clear that th.’ erstwhile Hyderabad Stale had a 
standing Special Committee on Basic education to advise the Govern* 
ment on the details of the policies with regard to the practice oC 
Basic education. It appears that the Andhra Government did not 
have any such committee. In Andhra Pradesh no such special 
committee was formed to advise and guide the Government in its 
implementation of the policy of Basic education. 

Education Code: 

The educational policies of the State Governments are ©m* 
bodied in the education codes. After the reorganisation of states on 
linguistic basis the new states had to redraft the education cade. 
The State Government has from time to time explained its policies* 
including the details of practice of Basic education, through orders 
and circulars and so the need has arisen for consolidating them and 
codifying them in proper form. The policies of Government regard¬ 
ing compulsory Primary education, facilities for the education of the 
backward classes, salary scales of teachers, conditions of servii^, 
women’s education, audio-visual aids, literacy drive, Pre-primary 
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education, conditions for recognition of schools for governinent aid, 
nationalisation of text-books, curricula, examination boards, and 
other administrative policies affect Basic education directly or in¬ 
directly. So all tbis requires to be clearly put into a redrafted code, 
which should be revised from time to time. 

ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINERY 

Good administrative machinery is necessary for the efficient 
implementation of the Basic system of education or any other 
scheme The fifth All India Basic Education Conference held at 
Sevagram in 1951 recommended that the administrative set up should 
he based on the principles of cooperation and democracy, which 
form the basis of the new social order Basic education purports to 
evolve’’-. Shri. K, Q. Saidian, the then Secretary of the Ministry of 
Education, Government of India said that the importance of an 
eflScient administrative machinery cannot be overemphasised in view 
of the opinions expressed about the present administration, It was 
felt that our administrators did not have clear understanding of its 
(Basic education) concept and implications. Administrators were 
not genuinely interested or conversant with Basic education.- 

Dr. Zakir Hussain deplored that the administrators did not 
take the real educational objectives and process as a serious matter”. 
The Assessment Committee also clearly stated : 

“We have already stated and we repeat it now, we had the 
distressing experience of seeing Basic education being slowed down, 
misdirected and retarded, due entirely to Basic education being 
organised under the wrong administrative set up. Though the 
ideological battle for Basic education has been more or less won 
as a matter of educational policy, it is our experience that educa¬ 
tional anthorities with some conspicuous exceptions do not either 
fully understand the practical implications of the new system or 
what IS worse, they do not understand the same.” ’ 

As per the Reports on Public Instruction publi.shed by the 
Directorate of Public Instruction every year the following appears to 
be the administrative set up and its functions 

1 Repoit of the Seventh All India Basic Education Conference, Sevagram, 
Hindustani Talimi Sangh, 1952, P 86 

2 Speech made by Shri K. G Saidian, Secictary, Union Education Mmi^tr v 
at the Seminar held from 30th April to 2nd May 1956 at New Delhi 

3, Ibid 

4. SepoTi of the Asaessmtni Oommtllee on Saa%a Education, New Delhi: Ministry 
of Education, 1956 P 27. 
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Officer 

1. Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion. 

2. Joint Director of Public Ins¬ 
truction. 

3. Deputy Directors of Public 
Instruction 


4. Assistant Directors of Pu blic 
Instruction. 

5. Regional Deputy Directors 
of Public instruction. (Now 
these posts are not existing) 


6, District Educational Officers 

7, Inspectors of Schools (De¬ 
puties, Senior and Junior) 


Duties 

Execution of Government policy 
and administration of Education 
Department; Inspection. 

Helps the Director of Public Ins¬ 
truction in the discharge of his 
dutieg. 

Help the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion in administration and inspec¬ 
tion of inspectorates, One Deputy 
Director of Public Instruction is 
incharge of Basic education and 
Teacher education. 

Help the Deputy Directors and 
Director of Public Instruction in 
administration of the office. 

Five in number each incharge of 
about four political districts. To 
assist the Director of Public Ins* 
traction and to supervise the work 
of the District Educational Officers. 
Subsequently the offices of Regio¬ 
nal Deputy Directors were aboli¬ 
shed and their functions and 
powcr.s were delegated to District 
Educational Officers who are now 
assisted by Gazetted Inspectors of 
Schools, a newly created cadre, 
Incharge of school education in an 
educational district. 

Assist the District Educational 
Officers in the di.%'harge of their 
duties and more concerned with 
Basic and Elementary education. 


Since the mam responsibility of running the school education 
was with the Zilla Parishads and the Panchayat Saraithis it was rele¬ 
vant to explain the administrative set up under these organisations, 

1. Chairman, Zilla Parishad. Responsible for running the school 

education, especially Middle and 
Secondary stages. 

2. Secretary, Zilla Panshad. Principal executive officer of the 

Zilla Parishad. 
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HcJps the Secretary in looking after 
the educational activities of the 
Zilla Panshad. 

Responsible for running the Ele¬ 
mentary schools uicluding Basic 
schools. 

Principal executive olllcer of the 
Panchayat Samithi, 

Helps the Block Development Offi¬ 
cer in looking after the Elementary 
and Basic School education, and 
specially concerned with the super¬ 
vision of Elementary and Basic 
schools. 

The Office of the Commisioner for Government Examinations 
conducts the Basic Training Schools exarainationsj, Deputy Inspectors 
tests, beside* many other exarainalions relevant to other stages of 
education. The Director of Public Instruction was the ex-Office 
Commissioner for Government Examinations and he was assisted by 
a Deputy Commissioner and Assistant Commissioner.^. 

Reorganisation of Administrative Set-up: 

At the time of starting this investigation there were twenty 
revenue and twenlynine educational districts. Later the number of 
educational districts was raised to thirtyninc by bifurcating the eight 
revenue districts in Telangana and two other districts in Andhra 
region. By 1965 there was a significant reorganisation of educatio¬ 
nal administration at the district level in Andhra Pradesh consequent 
on the proposals of the Director of Public Instruction, He felt the 
necessity for fixing revenue district as jurisdiction for a District 
Educational Officer for purposes of planning and development and 
for separation of inspection from administration and to tone up 
academic standards in Secondary and Training schools 

The set up of Education Department below the State level 
before this reorganisation was of conventional type. There were 
thirtynine offices of the District Educational Officers in the entire 
State established on the basis of about fifty to sixty Secondary schools 
in an educational district. For this purpose revenue districts were bifur¬ 
cated for educational purposes. There were five offices of the Regio¬ 
nal Deputy Directors of Public Instruction. The correspondence 
between the Director of Public Instruction and the District Educa¬ 
tional Officers was routed through the Regional Deputy Directors. All 
the inspecting officers have both the inspecting and administrative 


3. Deputy Secretary (Educa¬ 
tion) 

4. Chairman, Panchayat Sami¬ 
thi 

5. Block Development Officer 

6. Extension Officer (Educa¬ 
tion). 
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functions. The arduous nature of administrative functions was 
proving to be detrimental to academic inspection and follow-up 
programmes for improving the academic life of the schools. 

Further the regional set-up over the district set-up wa.scausing 
administrative delays. Unless administration was separated from 
inspection and the existing administrative machinery at the regional 
and the district levels was reorganised on revenue district basis, it 
would not be pns.sible to take up effectively the tasks of smooth and 
effective educational planning and implementation, For this purpose 
the Government decided to keep only one olRce for educational 
administration for each revenue district and the District Educaticinai 
Officers were made the he£id.s of this office. The District Educational 
Officers’ rank was raised to that of Regional Deputy Director and 
powers were delegated to them to dispose off all normal administra¬ 
tion connected with Elementary (including Ba.sic) and Secondary 
schools upto the di.stnct level and al.so to c.xercisc appellate functions 
over Panchayat Samithis and Zilla Panshads. Armed with such 
enhanced powers the District Edueattoiml OHicer of the new cadre 
(Class II) was expected to render all techmtal help in educational 
planning and implementation in the District and Block within the 
revenue dkstrict. Attached to his office there were a few Chizcttcd 
Inspectors of SchooLs of the former District Educational Officers 
rank (Class II) one for every forty to fifty Secondary schools. One of 
them will be a woman officer These Inspectors of Schools were 
required to pay surprise visits to .schools including Elementary and 
Basic school.s and midday meals centres in additi^rn to their regular 
function of inspection of the secondary seJunds. The Goveinrncru 
felt that this exclusive function of Inspection and surprise visits with 
follow up programmes would tone up the standards of the Secondary 
and Elementary schools in the district under all managements. 

The District Educational Ofiiccr whose function was mainly 
administrative, would inspect in.stiuitions headed by gazetted ofiicers 
and will pay surprise visits to the scliooH. He was expected to ins¬ 
pect the educational wing of ihe Zilla Parishad He or n Gazetted 
Inspector deputed by him will inspect the educational wing of the 
Panchayat Samithi. The main advantages of the scheme of reorga¬ 
nisation were as follows : 

1. Elimination of administrative delays to a large extent. 

2 Organised and uninterrupted inspection of Secondary and 

Training schools and follow up programmes to tone up acade¬ 
mic standard.s 
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3. Disposal of all administrative matters (except matters of 
policy and procedural changes) pertaining to Elementary, 
Secondary and Training schools at the district level 

4. Collection of correct statistical data required for purposes 
of planning etc according to time schedule, 

5. Facility of correct budgettmg and appropriation of expenditure 

DEMOCRATIC DECENTRALISATION OF EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION OF ANDHRA PRADF,SH 

Before the reorganisation of educational administration dis¬ 
cussed above took place a change of management of education was 
effected as part of a general programme of democratic decentra¬ 
lisation of administration which was inaugurated by late Shri Jawa- 
harlal Nehru in 1959, 

"Under the educational programme in the Blocks, the Pan- 
chayat Samithis have been made responsible for implementation of 
elementary education including social education which includes 
management of Government and aided elementary and higher clc- 
raentary schools, establishment of adult literacy centres, conversion 
of elementary schools into basic schools and providing education 
to children upto the age of 14 years .The Zilla Parishads have 
been entrusted with the establishment, maintenance and expansion 
of secondary, vocational and industrial schools . ...With a view 
to enabling the Panchayat Samithis and Zilla Parishads to organise 
the education programmes efficiently, at the Zilla Parishad level a 
Deputy Secretary for Education is appointed while in each 
Saraithi, one Deputy Inspector of Schools is appointed 

The Samithi also took over the midday meals programme 
and it was claimed that this programme and the general standard of 
education marked a uniform improvement 

“As a result of transfer of administration and maintenance 
of schools to the local institutions, there has been effective super¬ 
vision in the conduct of classes by teachers which brought about a 
lemarkable improvement m the enrolment of students in schools 
and also in the attendance of children in the school,*’** 

This improvement was claimed invspitc of several criticisms 
voiced against the functioning of the local bodies by some leaders 
of public opinion and some organs of the press. 

5, Gowrnment brj the PBoph, Hyderabad. Dep.utmcni of inforiiMtiOn and 

Public Relations, Government of Aiidlu.! Pradesh , 1961 n. 26 . 

6, Ibid P 28 
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There was abundance of evidence to show that the powers 
given to the local bodies were used excessively m the matter of 
transfers of teachers. 

It was reported that m one of the Sainithis even hundred 
transfers took place within two and a half months’ time, while the 
total number of teachers in that Samithi was only two hundred. It 
was said that this could take place as the rival chque.s in the villages 
could influence the Samithi authorities to effect transfers and also to 
cancel the same whenever the rival leaders brought pressure on them. 
It appears in another Samithi the Headmaster has been tranfifcrrcd 
as he did not allow the village leaders to interfere with the school 
administration, collect money unlawfully from the teachers, and 
misappropriate the backward class students’ scholarships In another 
Samithi the teachers were reported to have been transferred as they 
participated in the Teachers’ Union elcclion.s, which the local leaders 
did not like. It wa.s reported that the teacher thus transferred was 
working in a Government school and the chairman of the Zilla 
Parishad could get him transferred to a school 200 miles away, with 
the alleged support of a minister ■ 

It was reported that a science giaduate tfavher tif a High 
School was transferred to a far off place m one Zilla P.irishad, 
The teacher represented his difflcuities to the authorities of 
the Zilla Parishad, But the Chairman and the .Secretary were 
reported to have abused the teachers in general using very bad langu* 
age and as a protest to this the teacher resigned his job. It appears 
that this wa.s a second resignation of this nature. Formerly 
another teacher from a Panchayat Samithi also was reported to 
have re-signed his job, in protest to the behaviour of the President of 
the Samithi.'* 

Another ciiticism was made on the floor of the Andhra 
Pradesh Legislative Council by Shri, V. P. Raghavachary when he 
accused the Minister for Planning and Panchayat Raj that the con¬ 
sent of the teachers concerned was not taken before transferring them. 
But the Minister denied the need to take the consent of the teachers, 
tliough the con.scnt of the Chairmen and Prcsident.s of the Parishads 
and Samithis was essential.'' 

It IS certainly beyond doubt that the powers to transfer the 
school teachers have been misused by the Chairmen of Zilla Parishads 

7. Pandhudu, ‘Administiation under Panchayal Raj and Fransfess td 
Teachers’ Med7in?T-I-III October, I960, Pp. 26 & 27. 

8 Ibid, P 41 

9 Questions in the Legishitne CouiiliI, Medium, No! HI V & \ 1. 
May & June 1963, Pp 26 & 27, 
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and Presidents of Panchayat Safflithis and this factor has Jed to the 
resignations of teachers, questions in the houses of the legislature and 
finally writing a D.O. letter by the Planning and Panchayat Raj 
Minister to all the Chairmen and Presidents, besides representations 
to authorities and public criticisms in the press. The wHage leaders 
should realise that by interfering with the functions of the teachers 
they were harming their own children as the teachers were diverted 
from their vocation and the ultimate social objectives of education 
could not be realised. Frequent transfers result in frequent changes 
in the sequence of work in schools and time tables. With the change 
of teachers there will be change m the methods of teaching in 
schools. The teacher pupil rapport is often broken. 

Another difficulty the teachers were facing has been revealed 
at a meeting between the Director of Public Instruction, Government 
of Andhra Pradesh and the representatives of the State Teachers 
Union sometime in 1962. It was represented that the Panchayat 
Samithis and Zilla Parishads weie directly recruiting teachers from 
the open market, without giving promotions to the higher grades, to 
the qualified inservicc teachers. 

Other Difficulties: 

There was a general complaint that the Headmaster of a 
Primary or Basic school was ovcr*burdencd with official correspond* 
ence with higher offices, in claiming salaries of the teachers, incre¬ 
ments, arrears of pay, maintenance of the service books, etc. Most 
of the Headmasters of the Primary or Basic schools were not paid 
any allowance for the office work they do. The Headmaster or other 
teachers have to go round the higher offices to get their increments, 
pay bills sanctioned and to get entries in the service books,'*’ 

All these difficulties have been dramatically de.scribcd in a 
short story written by Smt. Sreeram Radlia Mani, The heroine of 
the story is a lady teacher in a remote village and one day she gets a 
call to the head office to explain her conduct within twenty four hours, 
But on arriving at the office she had to wait for a long time due to 
the absence of a clerk and finally she was told that the letter was 
posted to her wrongly. Then she enquires about her pay bill which 
was time-barred due to delay in the higher offices. The clerk con¬ 
cerned indirectly makes her pay the bill for tea and promises to do 
the needful Then the peon also offers to do his bit tn getting the 
bill sanctioned and extends his hand for a tip,'''' 

10 Shn Salyanarayana M ‘Ruial Schools and Local Bodies’ Medliavi. 
Vol IV-2 Febuiary 1964 P,22 

Smt. Radha Mam S ‘Our Offices' McdliaviVo. III-IV Apiil 1963. 
Pp 27 and 28 


1) 
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The President ofthe State Teachers’ Union, Manthani Saniithi 
stated that the school masters and mistresses were not happy in the 
schools under the purview of the Zilla Panshads and Samithis, due 
to delays in payment of salaries, frequent transfers, and interference in 
their work which spoils the relations between the teachers and the 
village leaders. The criticism of the village leaders that the teachers 
were unwilling to work m villages might be true to some extent 
But most of the schools were run under trees or m huts without roof. 
Children were not sent to schools and teachers were living in cattle 
sheds. Adequate numbei of teachers wcie not posted to schools and 
teachers were expected to prepare midday meals, without cnjojiing 
any allowance for the same. The teachers were expected to dance 
to the tune of village leaders. They had to spend money from ihinr 
petty salaries for travelling to the Central SchooLs 

Joint Staff Councils: 

In order to relieve the teachers of such diiliculiies the Govern¬ 
ment issued orders authorising the Director of Public Inslruction to 
form staff Councils at the Zilla Parishad level. The Joint stall 
Council served as a forum for free and frank exchange of views bet¬ 
ween the representatives of the service associations as well as of those 
from the Government side and has paved the way for appredaimg 
better the view points of each other. In the light of the experience 
gained on the working of the Joint Staff Council at the Stale level, it 
was felt that there was need to constitute more Coimcils at lower 
levels. So, it was decided to constitute District Joint Staff Councils. 

It is a matter for great satisfaction that the Government took 
steps to constitute Staff Councils at the Zilla Parishad and Panchayai 
Samithi levels for Education Department alone in 1961 even before 
the Joint Staff Councils were constituted for all the Departments in 
1964. It was expected that the difficulties of teachers discussed so 
far would be solved through the staff councils thus constituted. 

Giving the inaugural address on 22nd March 1962 to the 
Warangal District Teachers’ Conference held at Janagama the Law 
Minister Shri P. V, Narasiraha Rao remarked that whenever changes 
were brought about in administration the employees would inevitably 
face certain difiScuIties. The Government was aware of the same 
and doing its best to solve the same.^** 

12 Shri Janardan Reddy, G. Letter on 'Samithi and Parishad Schools' The 
Deccan Chronicle, 14th November 1964 

13 Shn Narasimha Rao, P. V. 'Inaugural addiess to the Warangal Disttict 
Teachers' Conference' 22od March 1962, Medhavi, Vol. n--4, April, 
1962. P. 26. 
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Giving the valedictory address on drd February 1964 to the 
Fourth Conference of the Karimnagar District Teacher* Shri F. V. G. 
Raju, Education Minister felt that the handing over of Education to 
the Panchayat Raj bodies was done in baste. But this has been done 
and so he said that we would try to remove these difiiculties. He 
assured that the Government was examining this issue. 

Educational Officers' Views; 

The Educational Officers were requested to comment on the 
effect of democratic decentralisation on the practice of Basic 
education. Many (41%) Inspectors were of the opinion that there 
was no special effect of this admini.sirative reform on Basic edu¬ 
cation. If at all there was any, it would be on the whole field of 
education or elementary education and so it had very little to do 
with Basic education. 

Some of them felt that the decay of Bahic education was not 
due to the administrative changes The usual programme of conver¬ 
sion of traditional schools into Basic pattern was going on according 
to the targets fixed. 

The opinion of 22 per cent of the Inspectors was hopeful and 
felt that the democratic decentralisation and Basic education go hand 
in hand and certain principles like cooperation and training for 
leaderships dissemination of news, self-rule were common to both. 
The decentralised democratic administrtaion could be made successful 
through Basic education which should be nurtured by the former. 
They also felt that public cooperation was forthcoming for the 
introduction of simple crafts in schools and due to the increasing 
public contact with Basic schools more donations were being collec¬ 
ted for erecting or additions or alterations of schools buildings. 

Eighteen per cent of them felt that the effects of the demo- 
cractic decentralisation of educational administration and Basic 
education were adverse, as the public cooperation expected was not 
forthcoming for their speedy implementation. Still the public oppose 
manual labour, gardening or cotton craft aspects of Basic education 
and there was interference from the parents and community members, 
instead of taking positive interest. This kind of atmosphere took 
away the life out of Basic education. The new administration also 
was not providing necessary funds for equipping the Basic schools. 
Improper appointments of teachers and their numerous transfers, 
inexperienced inspectorate, absence of central authority were all 

14 ShriRaju, P.V G, 'Valedictory Address to the Fourth Coaference of 
. Kaiimanagar District Teachers'. Medhatn, Vol. IV-IIl, March 19G4 P. 26 
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contributing to the sure and steady decline of Basic education. 
There was no way out unless a self-effacing President of Samillii and 
a sincere Block Development Officer helped the officials of the 
Education Department in the implementation of Basic education 
programmes. 

Four per cent of the Inspectors stated that in the new demo- 
cractic set-up every one seemed to have a voice, but no one came 
forward to join hands to do some solid work The teachers were 
not taking the supcrioi officers seriously as they were not discharging 
their legitimate duties towards Basic education. 

Due to the above considerations the icpicscntativcs of teachers 
in the Andhra Pradesh Legislative Council moved three resolutions 
m the Council in 1965 for removing the contrv'I of the Panclmy.it 
Raj Institutions on Educational institutions as separation of techni¬ 
cal control from organisational control had proved to he a myth 
which has now been exploded. Those who had adminisuativc powers 
over education could not but have a .strong say and indirectly 
affected its technical and policy matters. Therefore, at the finKtional 
level education had become a political tool. 

QUANTITATIVE DESCRIPTION OF 
BASIC SCHOOLS 

After having explained the administrative set up and the 
policies regarding the administration, it is proposed to examine the 
policy of the Government in providing Basic education first by 
showing how the Basic schools were distributed in several ways. 

From an examination of the figures available it appears 
that a considerable number of single teacher schooh also were 
converted into the Basic pattern in the coastal Andhra region while 
the policy in the Telangana region was not to convert the single 
teacher schools. This significant difference was due to tbe different 
policies adopted by the erstwhile Andhra and Hyderabad Govern¬ 
ments and even after the formation of the Andhra Pradesh Slate ihi.s 
trend continued. Naturally the bulk of the Ba-sic schools remained 
in the plural teacher Junior Basic sector. Senior Basic schools were 
very few. It looks as though all the Junior Basic schools could 
not be upgraded automatically into the Senior Basic pattern, due to 
difficulties best known to the Government. But barring the single 
teacher schools, wherever the plural teacher Junior Basic schools were 
functioning, the Government could easily adopt the policy of 
upgrading them to the Senior Basic stage, to keep the integral nature 
of this system of education It is interesting to note that out of 
37,388 primary schools only 2,630 and out of 1,749 middle schools 
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Cther« must be nuddle secliona in the 1,652 high or higher secondary 
sehoois) only 395 could be converted to Basic pattern for the past 
quarter of t century or more. This clearly indicated that the rate of 
conversion of traditional elementary schools into Basic system was 
very slow or greater expansion could not be possible due to various 
other reasons. 

The majority of the Basic schools were plural teacher Junior 
Basic schools, constituting 71.35 per cent. The policy appears to be 
to start more Junior Basic schools under the management of Pancha- 
yat Samithis and more Senior Basic Schools under the Zilla Parishads. 
A majority of 67.18 per cent of the schools were under the Panchayat 
Samithi and so the administration of Basic education by these bodies 
would go a long away in determining the success or failure of this 
system of education. The percentage of schools under Government, 
Municipal Board or private management ranges from 4 to 8 and so 
the influence of these managements is almost negligible. Most of the 
private schools were distributed over the Coastal Andhra and Rayala- 
seema areas. During 1956-57 and 1959-60 the Government took 
over a number of Aided schools which were not functioning well. 

Out of the 7.38 per cent of the private aided schools in the 
entire state, a majority of the 74.70 per cent of them were plural tea¬ 
cher schools, A maximum if 31. per cent of the schools were mana¬ 
ged by private bodies and the teacher managed schools were the mini¬ 
mum constituting only 8 82 per cent. No private Aided schools 
existed in Tclangana and encouragement of Basic education in private 
sector js entirely an Andhra feature. 

Tn the Andhra and Rayalaseema regions it was found that 
no schools had advisory committees. A majority of 54.10 percent 
of schools out of which 45.70 per cent were plural Teacher Junior 
Basic schools had managing bodies under the grants-in-aid rules. 

A majority of 87.05 schools acquired permanent recognition 
and the rest only temporary recognition under the Grants-in-aid 
Rules. Only 12.95 per cent of schools might be new ones kept under 
observation of the Inspectorate and when they get the certificate of 
satisfactory working by the Inspectors they would be recognised, 

Only about five per cent of the Basic schools have been spe¬ 
cially started for the special classes of people—scheduled castes, tribes 
or Backward classes and a majority of 96 10 per cent of schools were 
intended for children of all communities. This reveals that the policy 
of the Government was to provide schools for special communities 
wherever these communities were m a majority and this was a very 
progressive measure m a welfare state. 
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It IS interesting to note that a majoruy of 8K.29 per cent of 
the schools is situated in the rural areas and that is why Basic edu¬ 
cation gets the rural character. But the criticism, that Basic education 
was meant for rural aiea.s only, was disproved by the policy of the 
Andhra Pradesh Government which adopted this pattern in 11.71 per 
cent of the schools m urban areas also. Gradually the percentage of 
schools of this type in urban areas should increase to prove the 
composite character of the Ba.sic pattern. 

Most of the schools in the state were in the age range of 6 to 
15 years and very few schools existed in the intervals ranging from 16 
to 50. This was mostly true to Andhra and Rayalasecrna while in 
Telangana most of the schools came in the age group of 11 to 25, This 
included the Basic and non-Basic life of the institutions, The age of 
Basic education itself is about 30 years and about 66 per cent of the 
schools were within 30 years of age. 

As many 4.s 44.8 per c-ent of the schools have started as Basic 
schools and out of the remauiiug 56 per cent of the schools a majo¬ 
rity of them were within ten years of age at the time of their conver¬ 
sion into Basic pattern. This was inpeifcct agreement with the 
Basic and non-Basic life of a majority of these institutions which 
was within 30 years. 

A majority ol 67.3 percent of the Basic schools had a standing 
of 6 to 10 years and thi.s trend is clearly seen in Andhra and RayaJa- 
seema But in Telangana 75 pei cent of the schools were in this age 
range and this figure was above the state average. From this it 
appears that about 67 pei cent of the schools were started between 
1956 to I960 roughly corresponding to the second five year plan 
period after states’ reorganisation. So it could be concluded that 
this experiment was given an opportunity to be tried out on a ma.ss 
scale only in the second five year plan. The percentage of schools 
m the age range 16 to 20 was only 3.5 and the opportunity of study¬ 
ing in schools where this experiment was carried over a number of 
years was very much narrowed down 

It appears that the Government of Andhra Pradesh and its 
predecessors adopted the policy of .selecting lecentiy .started schools 
or new schools to tiy this experiment and in a majority of the schools 
the experiment is only 6 to 10 years old. 

Very small number of Basic schoohs was started in villages 
having less than 500 population and tins corroborates with the 
recent findings of the Programme Evaluation Organisation of the 
Planning Commission of India to the effect that villages with less 
than 500 population have not been provided with schools. The policy 
of the Government appears to be to start more Baste schools in 

5 
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vilJagei with leas than 5000 population. This again corroborates 
well with the fact that 88.29 per cent of the schools were situated m 
the rural areas. Only 6.34 per cent of the schools exist in big villages 
or towns with more than 10,000 population. This again confirmed 
that the policy of the Government was to encourage Basic education 
more in rural areas. 

A majority of the schools were started in villages having 
school going population ranging from 51 to 500 and very few Basic 
schools existed m places obtaining below 50 or above 1000 children 
of school going age. This trend is a natural corrolary of allowing 
Basic schools in rural areas. 

So far the policy of the Government in providing Basic 
schools according to region, management, community, rural and 
urban, size of the village, school going population and standing of 
the schools as traditional and Basic has been discussed. This will 
serve as a background for the study of student body in the succeeding 
pages. 


C. STUDENT BODY 

This section makes a study of the different aspects of the student 
body—enrolment, daily attendance, communities from which they 
came, rural and urban distribution of students, size of the class and 
pupil teacher ratio to get a clear picture of the clientele of basic 
schools. 

About 14,40,000 scholars enrolled in the different types of 
Basic schools. The enrolment of boys was disproportionately higher 
than the enrolment of girls and it is more pronounced at the Senior 
Basic stage. There was a steady decline in the enrolment and atten¬ 
dance of girls and the decline was too sharp at the Senior Basic stage 
This called for special measures on the part of the Government 
to provide adequate facilities for the education of girls in the 
rural areas. 

Even though the percentage of schools provided for Backward 
classes was only 0 30 about 50 percent of the scholars enrolled in all 
Basic schools belonged to Backward communities It was clear that 
more numbers of Bakward class students were studying in general 
schools provided for all communities which constitute a majority of 
96.10 per cent. But strangely enough the scholars coming from other 
communities constitute only 40,43 per cent as against 40.90 per cent 
of the Backward class scholars This trend was very progressive and 
speaks of the general levelling up of the lot of Backward classes in 
the country probably after independence. 
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The percentage of schools provided for achduled caste and 
tribes students was 3.60 while 9.68 per cent of scholars belonging to 
these communities study in these and other geneial schools. 

An analysis of enrolment in single and plural teachers and 
Senior Basic schools separately shows that boys fxom rural areas 
range from 59.29 to 74 83, while in the case of girls it is 21,17 to 
40.71 It supports the earlier view that education of girls from 
rural areas needs greater strengthening. 

TABLE 1 

AVERAOK .SIZE DP CLASH 


Class 

iiors 

Curls 

fol.il 

Strength of 
eadi see non 

1 

37 

27 

61 

U 

2 

21 

IS 

32 

32 


21 

li 


26 

4 

24 

9 

33 

27 

5 

25 

7 

.18 

25 

6 

45 

IS 

60 

41 

7 

33 

11 

43 

34 

8 

24 

7 

31 

29 


It is interesting to note that the average enrolment of the girls 
was lower than that of boys, and the size of the classes and sections in 
respect of boys and more in respect of girls was steadily falling from 
1st to 5th classes and suddenly there was a uniform rise at the 6th class. 
This explained the clear cut division of Basic school education into 
Junior and Senior Basic stages and the non-provision of sufficient 
number of Senior Basic schools at all places. Otherwise the steady 
downward trend might have continued till the 8th class. Even though 
there was sudden rise in the size of classes at the 6th class stage 
again the size comes down to the 5th class level at the 8th class. It 
again showed the steady decline in the school and class strength is due 
to drop outs or non provision of facilities for complete education. 
The strength in sections ranged from an average of 25 to 41 and the 
problem of numbers was being faced at the 1st and 6th class levels, 
the beginning classes of the Junior and Senior Basic schools 
respectively. So, there was a need to equip the teachers of these 
classes with techniques of handling larger classes. 
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While tib© sisie of the clatseas ranged from 25 to 41 students 
the following table from a study conducted by the State Institute of 
Education^ Andhra Pradesd^ gives an idea of pupil teacher ratio. 
The figures quoted are from three districts, East Godavari (Andhra) 
Nellore (Rayalseema) and Hyderabad (Telangana) and they represent 
the three different regions. 


TABLE 2* 

PUPIL TEACHER RATIO IN PRIMARY AND 
MIDDLE SCHOOLS IN ANDHRA PRADESH 


Particulars Hyderabad 

District 

Nellore 

District 

East Go da vary 
District 

Prtmary (Junior Basio) Solutoh 
Number of schools where 
pupil - teacher latio is 
less than forty, 

750 

IHO 

14U 

Number of schools where 
pupil - teacher ratio is 
more than forty. 

265 

1614 

803 

Middle (Senior Easio) Bofwola 
Number of schools where 
pupil - teacher ratio is 
less than forty. 

78 

266 

134 

Number of schools where 
pupil - teacher ratio is 
more than forty. 

2 

32 

M 


Condition appears to be bright in Andhra region as the number 
of schools with pupil-teacher ratio of less than forty was more in the 
East Godavari District and the condition needed improvement in 
Rayalaseema as m Nellore district the number of schools with pupil- 
teacher ratio more than forty appeared to be larger, as far as the 
primary (Junior basic) schools are concerned. In the case of middle 
schools (Senior basic) the condition was uniformly brighter and 
more so in Rayalaseema as more number of schools with less than 
forty pupil teacher ratio were in existence. 

In a monograph published by the Education Commission, 
Government of India, it was stated that the pupil-teacher ratio at the 
Junior Primary (Junior Basic) education was 36, while at the Senior 

ANote on Pupil Teacher Ratio, Hyderabad, State Institute of Education, 
Memeographed Publication September 1965, P 3 , 
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Primary (Senior Basic) education it was 26 in Andhra Pradesh.*® 
There may be some cases of having 60 to 70 students in a section, 
but this IS not a uniform tendency. 

The study referred to above assumed that 40:1 pupil«teaoher 
ratio was acceptable. But Shri M. Satyanarayana said that the 
system of providing the number of teachens according to the number 
of students, without taking the number of classes be had to teach, 
was not in order. According to the present trend if a school with 
five classes has a strength of 120 students it got three teachers. But 
practically it was difficult for these three teachers to handle five 
classes efficiently. They cannot cover the courses and books. 
Atleast four teachers are necessary and the idea that the pupil-teacher 
ratio of 40 :1 was ideal, was not corrett,On an average if the 
teacher worked for 3 periods a day, he taught 200 students and in 
case home assignment was given to all, he had to correct more than 
1000 note books in a week, 

D. COST OF BASIC EDIJCATTON 

The over all expenditure on Primary education in the State 
works out to Rs. 6,42,50.30(1 out of which R.s. 1,20,88,7(H) was given 
as grants to local bodies for Primary cducaiion, (both Basic and 
non-basic) and R,s 74,31.500 was .spent directly on Ba.sic education 
(excluding Basic schools under local bodies).*' The Task Force on 
Educational Finance of the Education t'ommission gave the following 
figures regarding the cost of Primary education in Andhra Pradesh: 

TABLE 3* 

DOST OF PRIM.\KY fB.ASIC) FDDCAriON 


Paiticulai s 

Iiimoi Priinaiy 

Senior Primary 


(H.imc) 1 diKatior) 

iBsisic) Fducation 

Pereeniuge ol espeiuluins* on 
tciichcr'.s s.ilaiu-s lo nua! 
expcndiuirc, 

AveiaKe .uirm.tl s.il.uv per 

91.1 

«0.9 

teaclici 

>m 2 

1,007.6 

Average annn.il (.o*-! per pupil 


47,1 


]s. Task I’oicc on I'diualional Finance* Vtonograph No. HI Ptnatrojn^ of 
ICducahon w India, New Delhi; Ldiicalion Comnussion, Government 
of India, 1%S Pp, S7-58 

16 SIni Satyandiayann, M. Rural Rchoola and hocal Boards, Op. Cit. P 21 

17 Report of tim Special i'ammiUce for Bamc Education, Andhra Bradesfi, Hyde- 
labad Filnoation Dip.u tnicnt, Andhi.i Pradesh, 1961. p. 175. 

* Source Task Force on Ldin-atjonal 1 manse Op (Jit, Pp. 57 58. 
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Ti* aisttial Aaawat taactiofted to each iwihool depended upon 
te rt». Eowevet the nUoimeati to each item cf expendituf e wag not 
Prom a diiwntsion in I9€t k the Leglslitive Council of 
Aftdhm PradMh ft m$ revealed that even the panW for teachers 
salaries were released to the local bodies in instalments and that too 
in insufRcient amounts. Even though pay commissions recommended 
revision of pay scales, and merger of D.A with basic pay, implemen¬ 
tation of the revision took time due to delay in taking administrative 
decisions as to whether the Local Administration or the Education 
Department should operate the budget in the case of teachers trans¬ 
ferred to the Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samithis.^** 

Speaking at Visakbapatnam on February 8, 1959 at the Joint 
Conference of the District Teachers Guild and District Headmasters 
Association of Sreekakulam and Visakbapatnam, Shri K. Brahma- 
nanda Reddy, the then Finance Minister expressed the difiiculties of 
financing education in the State. There was not much scope for 
getting money from private donors. It was, therefore necessary to 
appoint Grants Commission for School Education at the State level 
on the lines of the University Grants Commission.^” 

But so far no Grants Commission for School Education came 
into existence. 


E. WASTAGE IN EDUCATION 

The wastage in Basic education though less compared to Pri¬ 
mary education, was progressively increasing from class to class, 
more in third class and very sharply tn the case of girls, especially 
in rural areas 

The transfer rate from primary to secondary education as 
quoted by the Task Force on Educational Finance was 84.6 per cent 
in the case of boys and 74 3 per cent in the case of girls. These 
figures also showed that the rate of wastage was more in the case of 
girls The State Institute of Education, Andhra Pradesh, Hyderabad 
conducted a sample study in which the percentages of drop outs and 
repeaters were claculated with reference to the total strength of each 
class. The study concluded that in urban schools stagnation increa¬ 
ses from clases 1 to 5 and in rural schools however, stagnation 
decreases from classes 1 to 5. Wastage on the other hand decreases 
from classes 1 to 5 in both urban and rural schools 

18 Budget Discussion of 9th December 1961 in the Legislative rouncil, 
Medhavi, II-I, January 1968 Pp 6-8. 

19 TheHindu, February 10, 1959 
20. Ibid P.S. 
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TABLE 4 

WASTAGE AND STAGNATION IN PRIMARY EDUCAl IDN 


ClasN 


Stagnation 


Wastage 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


17.1 

22.1 

10 2 

i<5.7 

l2 1 

14 4 

n.i 

9.3 

S 8 

8.5 


Shn L. Bullayya, former DircHor of Public Instruction^ 
Andhra Pradesh said that though incentives of scholarships, mid-day 
meals and books were provided and Rs. 22 crorcs were spent on 
various educational schemes the returns were not beyond 30 per cent 
due to large scale dropping out of the students. Though they might 
see hundred students in the first class the number was generally 
reduced to 25 m the fourth or fifth class The penal provision.s of 
the compuKsory education acts were not invoked.’^' 

An attempt has been made in this study to examine Ihc 
enrolment figures in July 1962 and March 1963 to find out the 
percentage of increase or dccrca.se in class .strength. 

TABLE 5 

INCRl ASH ANJ) 1)1 t kl A.Sl. t)H hNROl.MI-Nr 


Class 

Hoys 

Giris 

Total 

- — 

- - 

T»J. 


1 

Plus 11 4 

Plus 10.7 

Plus 1 ! 0 

2 

.. 2 4 

.. .8 

.. I.? 

3 

Minus 0 43 

.. 4 1 

1.2 

4 

.. 2 1 

Mimis 3.8 

MmuR 2.r« 

5 

Plus 4 8 

.. 3 8 

Plus 2.0 

f( 

4 7 

Plus 3.1 

. 4.4 

7 

Mums 5.0 

Minus a 0 

Minus 5.7 

8 

Plus 1 1 

f <.4 

.. 0 21 


Generally drop outs start from Class III and in the case of 
girls the drop outs were steady upto the class VIII, with an increase 
at the Vn class stage in the case of both boys and girls. 


F. FREE. UNIVERSAL & COMPULSORY 
ELEMENTARY (BASIC) EDUCATION 

^ The wastage in Basic elementary education could have been 
eliminated in case the scheme of universal free and compulsory 

21 (The Deecan Uhronklt, 2Ii,t t)t.inliei lOAl, 
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education was aucceasfully impleraientcd. This scheme was introduced 
in Andhra Pradesh with effect from the academic year 1961”1?62 with 
the objective of bringing 75 per cent of the chiidren in the age group 
6-11 to the school m the third plan, period. 

In non-Samiihi areas outside the Zilla Parishads^ and Munici¬ 
palities the Government would do the needful. Special attention 
was to be given for the enrolment of girls and backward class child¬ 
ren. Simultaneously grants for the school improvement and mid-day 
meals etc. were made. 

At the instance of the Ministry of Education, Government of 
India National Seminars of Compulsory Primary Education were 
conducted every year. The first Seminar took place at Delhi in 1961, 

By the end of the second plan period only 2,975 lakhs of boys 
and girls of 6-11 age group in the state had been brought to school 
and this constituted only 63.6 per cent of the total population and 
Andhra Pradesh occupied the seventh place m the progress of com¬ 
pulsory education in the country. In the case of providing educa¬ 
tional facilities for the age group 11-14 Andhra Pradesh occupied 
twelfth position. It was planned to bring only 84.5 per cent of the 
children of this age group to school during the third plan period. 
During 1961-62, the scheme was limited to the children of 6-7 age 
group and during 1962-63, it was extended for the age group 7-8 and 
so on. The increase in enrolment was causing dearth of teachers 
and school buildings. The Educational Officers and public brought 
pressure on the Government to meet this challenge. Butt he Govern¬ 
ment was thinking of retrenching about 1,600 teacher.s due to 
economy effected during national emeregency created by Chinese 
aggression against India 

Shri M. Satyanarayana stated that the education budget did 
not provide for sufficient number of teachers, inspite of enrolling 
more numbers and opening additional sections in the Government 
and Local Government schools, especially in rural areas This lead 
to the spread of the idea that rural Government schools of lower 
standard were provided for the poor people and the urban private 
schools of higher standard were meant for the rich. 

Shn K. Brahnanda Reddy, Chief Minister holding the Educa¬ 
tion portifolio while presenting the education estimates in the 

22. A sample Study of StagnaHon and Wastage m A Pew Urban and Rural 
Primary Schools, August 1965, Hyderabad, State Institute of Education 
P 10 

23 Shn Rdghavachaiy V, P ‘Oompulsoiy Primary Educaitan - yaiiottal Plan', 
Medhdvi, V-I January 1963. Pp 21-25. 
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Legisative Assembly on 20th February 1963 stated that even though 
3,500 posts of teachers were sanctioned forirapleraentation of compul¬ 
sory primary education, due to the national emergency fifty percent 
of these posts were cancelled and this would result in retrenchment 
The press, legislators and teachers agitated against this proposed 
retrenchment. 

Dr M Chennareddy, Minister for Planning and Panchayal 
Raj stated that the existing re.sources should be fully utilised to 
provide the maximum possible educational facilities to the poor 
children in the village.?, who were usually employed to do odd jobs. 
They were unable to utilise even the incentives like the midday 
meals, school uniforms, books, .school health service.? etc. due to 
the general poor condition of our village families."^ 

The above discussion has shown how difficult it was to provide 
sufficient number of teacher.s for meeting thedcm.nuis of compulsory 
Primary (Basic) educatu'n In spite of the genuine efforts of the 
Government to make the scheme a success, the teachers have to face 
a lot of difficulty in attracting the children to schools. 

The State Institute of Education has listed the follow mg rea¬ 
sons for wastage and stagnation. 

Reasons Common for Wastage and Stagnation; 

1. Helping parents at home, 

2. Lack of hooks, slates, clothes 

3. Ill-health. 

Reasons for Wastage only ; 

1, Poor School plant, 

2. School factors 

Reasons for Stagnation only ; 

1. Absence due to field labour, 

2. Not interested in education, 

3. Not regular. 

From the following data it can be concluded that the poverty 
of the parents was the root cause foi the stagnation and wastage m 
Elementary (Basic) education m the State. Due to poveity the 
parents could not afford to send children to school and keep them 
back cither for domestic work or for juvenile employment. 

24 Edilonal 'Our Budget ntul Etlttcalion* MeUIuivi, HI- III, March I9S^ P ^ 

25 Chenna Redily M. 'Prcsidcnual Address to the Fourth D!->iiic‘l 
Tcachejs Confeiciice .It Kaiimnagar 2iid Febawry I‘)W Medhavi lY III, 
Maich 1964, Pp. 14 15 
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TABLE 6 

SCHOOLS GIVING REASONS FOR AIL CHILDREN 
NOT ATTENDING THE SCHOOIi? 


Rea&ons 

Percctilagc 

Poverty anU inability of paresis to 
meet cost ol education which «s 
not suited to economic conditions 

71 71 

Children attending domestic work 
when parents go out for employ- 

fiS fiS 

mcni. 


Tarants indifTercnt to iho impor¬ 
tance of educaiion and especially 
they don't like to send grown up 
girls to schools. 

61,75 

Parents send children to work as 
domestic servants outside home. 

43.91 

Government, parents, and leaders 
do not take necessary steps to pro¬ 
vide more schools and to make 
schoolfl attractive to children. 

7.12 


Parents and public should realise the importance of education 
to children especially for girls and provide more educational facili¬ 
ties with the object of increasing the holding power of schools by 
making them more attractive 

About 67 per cent of the Educational Officers in the State 
expressed that most of the parents were cultivators of poor means 
and so the children also participated in the agricultural operations 
or employed otherwise, sometimes daily, right from 4 a m. to 8 p. m. 
Some Educational Officers (37%) said that parents and public were 
not generally interested in education and so they usually did not 
cooperate with school or contribute any funds. Some others (22%) 
said that due to illiteracy and ignorance of elders they showed less 
interest in education. Some optimistic officers (16%) felt that com¬ 
pulsory education was suffering only due to absenteeism and irregu¬ 
lar attendance, especially in the case of girls and scheduled caste 
children. Lack of sufficient funds either to help the poor pupils or 
to carry propaganda (14%), lack of accommodation (8%) and insuffi¬ 
cient number of trained teachers, insistence on trained teachers and 
unwillingness of women teachers to work in the villages (8%) were 
also reported as difficulties m the way. Though children were 
educated in Primary schools they were unemployed and so this edu¬ 
cation was not considered as paying (2%) 
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The Hindu, a leading Madras daily commented on 24th 
March 1962 that in urban areas, there had been no impediment to 
the execution of the plan. Parents, especially in the wage earning 
groups, appreciate the value of Elementary education But in rural 
areas conditions were difterent. Unemployment and general poverty 
as well as absence of external evidence of educational activities in 
their midst make the masses indifferent to the call. 

The Headmasters of Basic schools reported that they were 
taking the following measures for attracting more children to schools : 

TABLE t 

MEASURES TAKl N Tt) A I IRACT MORE CHII ORTH 
TO At n Nl> SC HOOLS 



MiMiurc, 

Heiceiu.igc 

I. 

FeiMinal cant.i(.'t with pmnis 

72 til 

2 

Mjktng •icIhioI prttgraiDiiu". .tin.u.- 
tive. 

Ml -n 

3 

Erec cqiiipmcul. b«K*Ks, sl.ucc cu 


4 

Orgdniaaiii>n of Iccime.s on il»c 
impai'tjiicc of educutiun. 

SS 22 

5 

Harem I cacher AHHOciation, 


6. 

Erce niuI-Uay mculs. 

•« n 

7, 

Cultural progranuno • Di.iui.t. 
ItuirakHtha, Hankatha cic. 

42.17 

8, 

Award of scholuislnps. 

H 71 


It was found that all over Andhra Pradesh the teachers in 
Basic schools were primarily trying to establush personal contacts 
with parents, while making the school programme.^ attractive and 
these measures did not involve any expenditure except the {.iiicerity, 
seriousness and goodwill of the teacher. Parent Teacher Assacia* 
tion, lectures and cultural programmes also help srengthen tlie 
rapport between the school and the community. In many caws* the 
free distribution of educational equipment like books slates etc 
was in operation The provision ol mid*day meals and scholarships 
was a costly responsibility and this could be made possible only if 
the Government or the Community piovided necessary funds and so 
these programme appear less frequently in the measures taken for 
making the universal free and compulsory Basic eeducation successful 
in Andhra Pradesh. 

A majority of the Educational Officers (43%) said that they 
were arranging for propaganda through compulsory education 
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drive* or weekly eKhortatioRs, aad some others (8%) suggested that 
the Social Education Organfeerss and the Block Samilhi Officers 
should be made retponsible for thi* propaganda Mtd*day meals 
programme (29%) was reported as an incentive for regular atten¬ 
dance. Patents and villagers committees and discuwions involving 
non-officials were also tried (9%). Preparations of defaulters lists 
and serving of notices were tried, but parents refused to receive 
notices (10%). So some inspectors (18%) recommended that the 
penal provisions of the Compulsory Education Act should be 
invoked and severe punishments inflicted on parents. According 
to a scale checked by the Inspectors the over all index of their 
success in implementing compulsory primary education was 
41.47 per cent 

However, it could be seen that the holding power of the Basic 
schools waa more than the traditional Elementary schools and hence 
the reasons for the same could be found In the efforts of the Basic 
school teachers aa discussed above. Yet it was interesting to find out 
why some classes in Basic schools were not converted into Basic 
pattern. 

G. NON-BASIC CLASSES IN BASIC SCHOOL 

The following table gives the peicentages of Basic schools 
having Basic pattern of education upto the dilTerent grades in 
Andhra Pradesh Basic education was considered to be an integrated 
programme of eight years and unless students were provided with 
opportunity to continue the course to the full period of eight years 
the expected results cannot be achieved. 


TABLE 8 

SCHOOLS HAVING BASIC PATTERN IN 
DIFFERENT GRADES OF THEIR SCHOOI S 


Grade upto which 



Basic Pattern is 


Pci ecniage 

introduced 


3 


I 17 

4 


1.46 

5 


.12.02 

6 


2 01 

7 


13 07 


A majority of the schools under sample had Basic pattern of 
education upto fifth grade and most others had thi.s pattern upto 
^eighth grade, Only a few schools stop with third, fourth or sixth 
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grade, instead of extending upto either fifth or eighth grades. A 
majority of the schools remain as Junior Basic schools and there 
must be certain reasons for not converting all as Senior Basic 
schools. 

TABLE 9 

REASUNS rOR NOT INTRODUCING BASIC PATIERN 
IN AI I. CtRADES OP THE SCHOOLS 



Re.uons 

Percentage 

I 

tack of interest of parents aiul 
public 

62 07 

2. 

Gevcininciu is not iriicicstci! in 
prinuling more Senior Basic 
schools. 

12.17 

1 . 

Lack of siilhciciit acconinioilalion 
with propel atmospheu. 

h.2; 

L 

Dearth of tiaiiicd loachris. 

1 91 

5. 

Craft work is tlillicuH uml not 
liked by students 

1 « 

ft 

Basic education is not dovetailed 
with higher ediuMtiim 

1-1 

7. 

Present piactices of B.isic ediua* 
tion also aie conhned to school 
and text books. 

I 11 

8. 

Poverty and uinmlable scliool 
timings for working sUildren. 

0.83 


The above data shov/ that the parents, public and the Govern¬ 
ment were not positively interested in having complete Basic schools 
of eight grades. In case interest was evinced by the concerned, other 
problems like accommodation, trained teachers and certain adjust¬ 
ments in the practices of Basic education could be solved as only a 
few schools faced such problems. The training school Head masters 
also concur with the opinion of the Basic school Headmasters in this 
matter, as 12.50 per cent of the former checked only this point 
of lack of interest on the part of the public and the Government. 
There might be other genuine reasons for the Government for not 
extending Basic education to all other schools and other classes In 
the same schools. But steps were taken to orient all the traditional 
schools to Basic pattern. 
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n. OBIENTWC TRADITIONAL ELEMENTARY! 

SCHOOLS TO BASIC PATTERN 

Shri P. Ranga Reddy, Minisler for Planning and information 
stated in a press conference at Hyderabad on 22nd May 1961; 

That in pursuance of the recommendations made by the 
All India Seminar on Baaio education held at Allahabad a training 
programme for teachers and Deputy Inspectors of schools so as to 
reorientate all the existing schools into Basic pattern by not later 
than 1962, would be undertaken.'-^® 

The National Institute of Basic Education published in 1960 a 
small pamphlet entitled ‘Basic Activities for Non-Basic Schools* in 
which ten objectives and seven types of activities for orienting non- 
Basic schools to Basic pattern were listed. The Ministry of 
Education, Government of India also issued a similar pamphlet 
written by Shri G Ramachandran. These points were discussed at 
the Allahabad seminar mentioned above. The Government of India 
wanted that this orientation programme should be completed by the 
end of the second five year plan period. In prusuance of this policy the 
Government of Andhra Pradesh issued a Fourteen Point programme 
for implementation in the traditional Elementary schools and trained 
the teachers and inspecting officers in the seminar courses for this 
purpose. 

Smt. S. Rajyalakshmi conducted a study under the guidance 
of the authot and recommended practices under seven different 
aspects namely, the Spiritual; Clean and Healthy Living; Aesthetics, 
Recreation and Culture, Social Service; Community Life and Citi¬ 
zenship Training, Craft; and Intellectual Training She also 
recommended an annual plan for adoption by the schools especially 
in the twin cities of Hyderabad and Secunderabad.-' 

The Attitude of Adralnistratons to Basic Education: 

The orientation programme and other practices of Basic edu¬ 
cation would prove successful, if the attitude of the administrators was 
favourable to Basic education. The Special Committee remarked : 

The Government should take suitable steps to effect a 
radical change in the minds of officials of the Education Depart- 

Z6 The Dtccnn OhtomoU, 23rd May 1961. 

27. Smt. Rajyalakshmi, S 'Idtntijltatton of ihe Sakent Aspeci» of Batio 
Eduoation and the. Evolution of a Oonerete plan of ImplemenUng Them 
in the non~Baatc Primary Schoola of Hyderabad and Secunderabad, 
April 1962’ An unpublished M. Ed Diessration, Osmania University, 
Hyderabad, 
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ment specially at the higher level who are in charge of administra¬ 
tion, finance, policies and personnel, so that they may have 
understanding and faith m Basic education.-’^ 

A majority of the Educational OfTicers (47%) themselves 
stated that the Administrators were ignorant, inattentive, uninterested, 
and unconvinced of Basic education and did not believe in this 
system. They had a poor opinion and this gave a set back to the 
system. A few (3%) Educational Officers stated that Administrators 
tried to implement this pattern as it was the Government Policy 
followed as per Gandhian principles. Some of them (16%) said 
that the attitude of the administrators was fair, cooperative, 
encouraging and warm 

Radical changes are necessary in the Government machinery, 
as the officers did not take personal responsibility for things and 
they tried to throw the same on others. For every .small thing the 
teachers had to look to the Government for remedies, due to the 
centralised nature of adiministratum and this was resulting in the 
multiplication of day to day problems Some timc.s teachers 
write letters to the local press alleging unsatisfactory record keeping 
and non-tracing of papers in offices. 

For effecimg any changes in administration and policies as 
suggested in the foregoing pages, it was necessary to eslabJbh 
criteria for the change on the firm basis of educational surveys and 
status studies. At the instance of the Government of India, a 
comprehensive survey appears to have been conducted at the beginning 
of the Third Five Year Plan. Sri L Bullayya the then Director of 
Public Instruction said that the State Institute of Education estab¬ 
lished at Hyderabad under the auspice.s of the Central Government 
would shortly undertake another educational survey of the state, as it 
was generally felt that the educational institutions were opened indis¬ 
criminately, sometimes as rival bodies, and many of them did not 
have the requisite strength. The State Institute of Education would 
fix np the locations of the .schools.'*" 

Mere planning, economic locatum of schools and better 
administrative procedures alone can not ensure better education 
without suitable school houses with enough space for different educa¬ 
tional activities This aspect will be considered in the next chapter- 


28. Htport of llie Spreial VommUlfp, for Baitso SdtKtidrm^ Ilyderdbad ! EiUicaiictrt 
Department, Andhra Pradesh 1461. P. 117. 

29. Shn. Raghavachary, V. P. Presideniial Address to the Second Waranga! 
District Teachers' Conference at Janagama, Medhavi, V-IV, April 1962. 

30. The Deccan Chronicle, 2Ist October 1964, 



CHAPTER tv 


The School Buildings and Land 


gDUCATioN should be given more importance than the school 
buildings, which are merely the places where boys and girls and 
the teachers gather to use the special equipment provided for 
imparting knowledge to the children. 


For the eight-graded Basic school* there should be atleast 
five classrooms. The remaining three classes can meet In the 
open, either under the shade of tree.s or, sttli better, in the sun, if 

weather permits.It is desirable to provide Imstels for the 

students and residential quarters for teachers .....What is of still 
greater value is the sense of ‘ownness’ that the members of the 
school community inevitably feel towards the school building 
erected by themselves ... Repairs to the school buildings should 
also be collectively carried out in the same way...money comes 
from the authorities concerned, the labour should come from the 
school community ^ 

But the Special Committee for Basic Education, Andhra Pradesh 
said: 


Wherever we visited we have found the building arrange* 

ments very inadequate.The Department will have to look into 

these problems without further delay. 


In some Zilla Parishad areas like Srcekakulara lakhs of rupees 
were contributed, and many acres of land donated by people for 
starting schools. With the introduction of the universal free and 
compulsory Primary education scheme, the number of Elementary 
schools had also increased with the enrolment. So* the Zilla 
Panshads and the Panchayat Samithis were faced with the problem 

^ of Basic Schools. New Delhi. Ministry of 

UducatiOD, Government of India, 1950 Pp, 34 & 35 
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of providing buildings for the schools. The Elementary schools 
were mostly located in private rented buildings m villages. The 
impact of the innumerable community development programmes 
undertaken by the Zilla Parishad and the Panchayat Samithis had 
been telling seriously on the financial position of these organisations, 
so much, that the building programme bad necessarily been 
slowed down. More or less the same position was stated in a study 
conducted during 1956-57 by the same author. 

From the reports of the Education Department it is clear 
that the problem of accomodation and land facilities is very 
acute ..Most of the schooLs are housed in rented buildings and 
the Government is spending a lot of money on rent. In some 
villages, the schools are run on the varandhas of some rich man‘s 
house or in the village “chavtdis”. This problem is less acute in 
the cities when compared with the villages. 

Though some additions and alterations were effected in a 
few buildings, the methods adopted were praise worthy, as the 
villagers rendered voluntary service by contributing their labour 
and money." 

In a study conducted by the State Institute of Education, 
Hyderabad it was revealed that urban schools were belter than the 
village schools in respect of separate room for each class (rural 36% 
urban 70%) proper flooring for thcclas.s rooms (rural 59*;{, urban 89%) 
pucca buildings (rural 63%, urban 91%) and furniture (rural 70%, 
urban 77%). In the case of sanitary conditions (rural 27%, urban 
24%) and in the case of garden space (rural 95"4 urban 8%) the rural 
schools were leading. The special extra features in the urban 
schools noticed were: Information Boards (32%) Provision for 
efficient craft work (51%) Drinking water arrangements (5%),'* The 
condition of the school buildings was not very satisfactory, 

It is said that people in rural areas are not quite enthusias* 
tic about sending their children to school as in some places classes 
are conducted under trees and roofless dialapidated struclure.s 

.authorities should compel the Panehayata to build school 

houses and provide habitable quarters to the teachers,.... They 
(education sub-committees of Zilla Parishada) prepare a consoli¬ 
dated budget for buildings, equipment, teachers’ quarters and 

2 Subba Rao, C. S , Ba«tc BtIucoNon in PraeUce Secuiulerabtid, Ajatiia 
Publications. 1938, P 150. 

3 Publication No. <10 A study of the Physical Facilities m a Few Rural 
and Urb.m Primary Schools, Hyderabad, State Institute of Education, 
1965, p. 7, 
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should arise no difliculty for the Gram Panchayats 
or Sftmitltfs to build sehool bouses and teachers’ quarters. Teachers 
my that they cannot live in villages under the existing cir- 
cumttanoes.^ 

Then what were the reasons for this state of affairs? The 
present study revealed the following reasons for not getting suitable 
buildings for schools, in the State. 


TABLE 10 

REASONS FOR NOT QETTINO SUITABLE SCHOOL BUILDINGS 



Reasons 

Percentage 

1. 

There is no enthusiasm in public 
for Batting a good building for the 
school 

37.83 

2 

Government is not sanctioning 
funds foi construction of builduigs 

34.78 

3. 

.Suitable buildings arc not availa¬ 
ble m ihe place 

33 25 

4. 

People arc not contributing witli 
money or laboui, 

32 f.O 

5. 

People having good buildings arc 
not willing to give the same for 
housing the school. 

24.78 


People get what they deserve. It was true that if the public 
were really enthusiastic in geeting a good building for their school, 
there were thousand ways of getting the same realised It might 
also be true that the Government was not sanctioning enough funds 
for construction. We could not entirely blame the Government, as 
its resources were also limited. Lack of public enthusiasm was 
responsible for non contribution of money or labour or its unwilling¬ 
ness to rent out the building for housing the school, in case a 
suitable buUdiug was available. Probably the duty before the teacher 
and the educational administrator should be to rouse public interest 
and persuade the Government to allocate more funds for the school 
building programme. 

The above data were corroborated by the evidence from the 
Educational officers A majority of them (58%) stated that public 
had not realised the importance of education and so they did not 
bother to give good buildings to schools The neb people did not 

4 The Deccan Ohronicle, 18lh November 1964 
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give contributions while the poor people cannot some times due (o 
failure of crops, which depend on rains, A good number of them 
(32%) said that the situation of the buildings and land was very 
discouraging and at least 15 sq. feet of covered space and fifty cents 
of garden space were required urgently. Twenty four per cent of 
Educational officers stated that the Government or the managements 
were unable to do anything, even though .sometimes they paid 
enough attention More exhortations dn not result m action. Red 
tapism and useless correspondence were reasons for delay in action. 
But only three per cent of the inspectors regretted that the buildings 
constructed under the Community Development Programme and 
freely gifted ones were not properly utilised by the schools. 


TABLE II 

MAU RI- nr IHi .SCTUKU HI 11 IHNt.S 



Nature of Itie Innldmr 

I'cfsi’niaee 

I 

(jwD builUingn 

.u, > 

2. 

Rented buiklmg's 

32 I 

3. 

Rent fi ec liomes 
(provided by cunispunitj j. 


<1 

(a) rcinple 

2 « 


(b) Churcb 

2 S 

S. 

VilLigc chavtdt 

2.4 

6 

Cattle sheds 



It could be noted from the above data that the programme to 
build school hou.ses should get topmost priority. 

There has been considerable improvement in the community 
participation and Government eftori under Community Develop¬ 
ment in providing school hou-ies during the past decade. In Tctan- 
gana 1,33 percent of schools on village chavidis have dtisppcftred ti% 
per evidence from the present study. A good number of schools 
were running in rent-free houses. No school was run m mosques 
while a few (2.8%) were housed m temples «r churches. It wa% a 
pity to find that a few schools were run even in the cattle sheds in 
the coastal Andhra region of the Slate 

The following data gathered from the statistics compiled by 
the Director of Public Instruction, Government of Andhra Pradesh, 
give further particulars about the school houses (Table 12). 

Slowly even these 40.04 percent of thatched sheds should 
disappear and in their place pucca buildings should be constructed. 
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TABtE lit 

STATUS OF BUILBIKGS 


Nature of 
building 

Single Teacher 
Bame schools 

rior<il Teacher 
Basic 

”1 OtftI 

Fucca 

Thatched 

If.7S 

<3 45 

M2^ 

S9 % 

40 W 

TABLE 13 

NUMBER OF ROOMS IN THL SCHOflL BUII tJlNCfS 

Number of 

Single Teacher 

lUural TciUGwj 

TfiU] 

rooms 

Bavic schooh 

n.tW’ «». hOfcsU 


Five and below 

It.ll 

SI 9“ 

IS W 

6 to 10 

.03 

34 Zi 

N 25 

10 to 15 


0 4V 

0.4« 

Above i5 

-- 

0 19 

n 19 


A majority of school buildings have less than five rooms 
and a few plural teacher Junior Basic and Senior Basic schools had 
upto ten rooma. The tnajorily of school buildings could not hold 
an average of 9 sections and an average of 93 students per school, as 
revealed by the statistics maintained by the Director of Public 
Instruction 

The school buildings should also be situated in an ideal 
atmosphere and the following table gives an idea of the location of 
the school buildings in the different regions of Andhra Pradesh. 

TABLE 14 

LOCATION OF SCHOOL RUII.DINGS 

% 

Location Toial 


I. 

Near the garden 

41 30 

2 

In the outskirts 

40 30 

3 

On the main road 

21.30 

4 

Near the fields 

10.00 

5. 

In the middle of the 



town or village 

8 20 


Three to five per cent of the schools were situated near markets 
taverns, weekly fairs, factories, cinema halls. About one per cent of 
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the scliols were near burial grounds, hospuah and railway stations. 
The people concerned were taking sufficient care to house the schools 
in buildings, which were either at the outskirts (40 43%) or near the 
garden (41.30%) away from the din of habitations, which was a 
welcome factor, even though in the case of students of the schools 
situated outside there might be some inconvenience in reaching the 
institutions. A few schools existed on the main road, which might 
not be safe for the children, and some in the middle of the town or 
village, which might not be quite ideal. About ten per cent of the 
schools existed near the fields and it provided opportunity for 
observation and participation in the agricultural operations, an 
experience which was considered essential in Basic education. The 
number of schools situated near disturbing places like markets, 
factories, etc., was very negligible. 

This is a very encouraging feature; but this is mostly true in 
the case of villages. 

A few of the private aided school.s provide sanitary facilities 
as per the Grants-in-aid Code, while a good number of schools 
admitting girls provided separate sanitary facilities for them. From 
the following figures collected by the invc-stigator the dilTeretu types 
of sanitory facilities available could be known. 


TABLK 15 

IVl’KS Ol- g.ANIIAKY FACII llll b AVAII Mil I, 


1 vpe (if sanitaiy faci- 
liUcv available 

Per cent 

No sanitary litiines 

available 

18 It') 

1 t^rdinaij 


2, Cuinpoal 

Ih i>9 

3 rtiish 

tl K1 

4. Cerncm 

12 1.0 

5. Sepde lank 

1 n 


Ordinary sanitary fittings were in use in a majority of the 
schools, whereas compost latrines and urinals were specially 
recommended for use in the Basic schools. 

Suflicient area of land should be avifablc for a Basic school 
for organising garden work, agriculture and play. The following 
figures were supplied by the Director of Public Instruction (Tab. 16). 

A majority of 70.42 per cent of the schools had only below 
an acre of land. Only about 4 per cent of the schools bad land for 
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TABLE U 


SCHOOLa HAVmO PLAY tiROLNO 

a 

Extent in 

Single T cacher 

PSurat rc-ichcr 

Tj’titl 

acres 

Bane schools 

rta’i.c 


Nil 

S66 

n 

25.81 

Below 1 

13.12 


70 42 

I to 2 

0 11 

1 n 


2 to 3 


0.7-4, 


3 to 4 


« II 

n li 

play ground between 1 to 4 acres. The 

posiliort called for improve' 

ment. 

TABLE 17 



SCHOOLS HAVING GARDl N 

i.f' 

Extent 

Single Teacher 

Plural Teacher 

T utal 


Basic schotih 

B.ixic vfchooH 


No garden available 

*« 80 

M 01 

r,«i 

Below 10 cents 

13.44 


74 m 

10 cents to 1 acre 

0.94 

fi et 

7.51 

Above 1 acre 

0-08 

0 49 

0 5fi 


The following were the data obtained through questionnaire ; 


TABLE 18 

AVERAGE LAND AVAILABLE I OR VARIOILS 
ACTIVITIES IN BASIC SC HOtH. 

Purpose Average lanO avaihtb!# 


Aer<*« A'ljf jrur*/* 


School building 0 ( 2 ^^ 

Play giound „ j(x» 

Agriculture I oMfl 

Gardening 0 

Flower garden 0-209 


From the above tables it could be seen that the Basic schools 
id not possess more than one acre of land for purposes of play 
ground, vegetable garden or 0owcr garden, etc. and only a few 
schools have space for agriculture a little over an acre- Agriculture 
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and gardening were supposed to be the most important activities of 
a rural Basic school and it could be seen from the above data that 
necessary facilities for their practice were not provided. As things 
stand like this, it might not be very fruitful to judge these activities 
without taking these serious limitations into consideration. 

Apart from the availability of land for play, garden and 
agriculture, accommodation was required for a number of other 
activities in Basic schools. The change of system warranted the 
space in the school buildings to be put to different uses hereafter. 
The standard plans of building,s specially prepared for Basic .schools 
should make suitable provision for variou.s activitics-social gather¬ 
ings, cultural programmes, exhibitions, students as.seinbly etc, A 
multipuipose hall might serve this purpo.se Since the pre.sent 
conditions were inadequate the .special committee urged the Govern¬ 
ment to look into these problems without further delay. The 
following table gives an idea of the present conditions : 

TABLE 19 

PACU.mifJ 1 OR C ONDlRTINti HASH I IHR'AtlON 
PROtiRAMM! S 





Avuilubtltty 

of 


Purpose 

Separate 

SiUliticnt 

.Sftiisfatuiry 



Space 

Sp.icc 

1 entilatian 

1. 

Class room teaching 

74..3 

62.0 

100 oo 

2 

Basic crafts 

37 4 

44 2 

ro.30 

3. 

ABriLuUiire 

29,0 

2‘:.1 

100.00 

4. 

Fine Arts 

9 5 

11.1 

13 10 

5 

Cultur.il ftctivilies 

.^2 4 

32,4 

14 60 

5 

Store room 

34.<i 

2«..5 

»60 

7. 

As.sembly 

4S.2 

59,2 

65.30 

8. 

Rciuling room 

7.H 

17,2 

22 « 

9 

Library 

2S.7 

21,0 

27 90 

10 

Exhibition 

1.14 

16 7 

10.60 

11. 

Museum 

11.2 

10.1 

14,00 

12. 

Hostel 

10 6 

10 t> 

12 40 


The above table showing the facilities of separate and suftlcient 
space with satisfactory ventilation might also serve as an index of 
the extent of operation of these activities m the Basic schools, as 
their progress depended, upon the actual facilities provided. It 
appears that the facilities for class room teaching were satisfactory 
when compared to other items. The faciliues for Basic crafts and 
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agricwiwre need imprtivemcnt, wbrle the faciltUe’? for fine arts and 
reading (rosm) were very nnHatisfaciory. 

Hostel facilities were made available for 10.6 per cent of the 
{.ctituds. The statistics collected from the Director of ktblic Instruc¬ 
tion showed that the hostel facilities were provided mostly for the 
scheduled castes and tribes and backward class children. More 
hostels (59.38%) were provided for scheduled castes in Senior Basic 
schools (53.13%) and a total of 2,837 students of all classes were 
reported to be getting this benefit. No hostels were attached to 
single teacher schools, while 6.25 per cent of the Junior Basic schols 
enjoy this benefit of provision of hostels for children of scheduled 
and backward classes was part of the special programmes of the 
Government to aid the weaker sections of the community in order to 
increase the enrolment of their children. Though provision of 
hostels for Basic schools was not part of Basic education programme, 
St helped in fostering the spirit of community life and attempts should 
be made to provide hostels for the children of other communities 
also piucly foi the educational and socialisation value involved 
in it, 


ADDITIONS AND ALTERATIONS IN 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

Since a good number of the school buildings were originally 
intended for residential purposes (32 to 38 per cent) and many others 
were acquired to the school, the need to ask whether any additions 
or alterations were made after conversion of the school into Basic 
pattern had arisen. Seventy five schools (Andhra 41, Rayalasecma 19 
and Telangana 15) reported some additions and alterations, The 
most important point would be to know how such changes could be 
effected, as the agreement of the house owner or the tiust should be 
obtained and necessary funds had to be raised for this purpose. 
Government would not come forward to spend money on private 
buildings. The techniques reported have been given in Table 20, 

It IS very interesting to note that theeffoits of the students 
and teachers in effecting the additions or alteratioms figure supreme, 
while the community offers building inateiial or in some cases dona¬ 
tions. State funds rank fourth in this endeavour and Rayalaseema 
and Telangana regions seem to have got more funds, while m Andhra 
region community participation figures most. Community partici¬ 
pation in school improvement is a very welcome trend and the 
government should catch up with this need and exploit the same to 
the maximum. 
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TIic cdiicutiiin.tl OHker-. rcinuict! ici t,u,i 'Hiier measutes .ulnp- 
ted to get Mutable buiUiinpA b r the s(.!uu»)n. ,Sunie nl tltem (27 '.,) 
tried to uuluce iiliil.uttlmiphic spint anKUip the conuuuiiitv uietnlxMs, 
through piopagunda otgamsed ihiuugii the I’.ucnt Ic.ielici A'lSOvUi- 
tions and individual coiiiaet*. uith eldcis to ;»ct eitlu't free aetunimu- 
dation, furniture, land, or eonliibutton.* ioj the addtiums and alte¬ 
rations, A few of tiiein (11"',) regretted the nnliygimie almosplierc 
of the huts or cliavidis oi irated '•beds and tued to help erection of 
some buildings and compound wall, lor gaulen or tried to alienate 
‘Banjaras’ or ‘Poranibokc-,’ foi consliuction of iniiklings, Only nine 
per cent of the uispectois rcpoiicd that constmetum oi buildings 
was going on accoiduig to u phased pu'gtanuiie hv tlic local hodic. 
utilising the maklung giants imdci the lumninmty Dcvclopnicni 
progiamrac, C5()';(, (TOVcuiuH-nt Sir;;, hoc,rt ('ouiiiuunty) 

Eighteen pet cent of llie Mdiuatioiial Ohucr, said that the 
Government sliould m,tke full aiul libeial giants foi the constiuction 
of school buildings, without depending on the t'omniuEiify partici¬ 
pation, Five per cent of them opined liial the Chiverninent should 
delageate powers to the tom erned olheers to acquue the available 
good buildings for schools, by paying a nominal compensation, if 
possible, in places where the community had not participated in 
providing physical amenities for sthooimg of its children. Only 
three per cent of the Educational Oilicers said that public should be 
encouraged to provide land and buildings' for the school. 
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If 111© Government or the local bodies float a public loan for 
the construction, Ju*t as they do for defence effort all schools could 
be provided with buildingi. The teachers should be given loans 
againii their Provident Fund Account or under House budding ca- 
operative credit acheme, for construction of tewhers quartets. Or 
the Government could construct the quarters along with the school 
buildings in the aforesaid manner and charge some nominal rent 
from the teachers to pay ofif the loan in course of lime. 

However, the size and structure of the school building does 
not matter much. What matters to the community is the organisa¬ 
tion and other services school develops. This aspect is dealt in the 
next chapter. 


CHAPTKR V 


Scliool Organisatm and Library Serui'ces 


'T'Hi Government insisted (hat the following requirements were 

fulfilled before according recognition to a Basic School: 

1, Suitable building, play ground, land for agriculture and 
gardening and uninlcrruptcd water supply. 

2 Community activities and cruft training, 

3. Regular supply of required raw rnaterml and craft equip* 
raent. 

4. Fixation and fulfillment of targets in curricular and co- 
curricular life of the school. 

5. Maintenance of prescribed records by teachers and students. 

6. Periodical valuation and disposal of craft products, 

7. Basic trained stalT, 

8. Firm faith in the new system on the part of both the 
management and the teaching staff. 

Though all the above conditions were essential one or two 
difficult requirements were relaxed initially in the case of private 
aided schools. But in the case of Government schools, these condi* 
tions did not apply in the beginning or afterwards.* 

The Study Group constituted by the All India Nat Talim 
conference at Puchnurhi (August 1961) laid down certain minimum 
criteria for a Basic school. The (ollowing were the five minimum 
requisites lobe fulfilled by a school before it was called a Basic 
school 

1. Safai (Personal & environmental and Health activities) 

2 . Productive craft and its utilisation as one of the media of 
instruction. 

3. Organisation of the school as a productive, co-operative 
community ba on democratic processes of student 

I Subba Mao, C,S Bmic Edtmtion »» Praclm, Secundeubad, AjanU 

Publications 158. P. 53 and 64, 
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self'goveraoient under the guidance f>f the teachers.. The 
cukutftl and recreationai programmes of the community 
ihoiftM also be used to develop wholesome personality 
of the child* 

4* School activities should be linked with neighbourhood 
creating and increasing learning situations and offering 
for service. 

5. The majority of teachers at least should be basic trained." 

In this chapter an attempt will be made to examine how far 
some of the above practices and others mentioned in earlier chapters 
were organised m the Basic Schools of Andhra Pradesh, 

MEDICAL EXAMINATION OF STUDENTS 

Organisation of clean and healthy living is a very important 
programme of Basic schools Periodic medical inspection of students 
will give an idea of the healthy hving of the student comrauiuty 
But medical inspection was reported only from Hydeiabadj 
Mahaboobnagar, Nalgonda, Medak, Nizamabad and ICanmnagar 
districts in the Telangana region. Single teacher schools were not 
touched by this programme, while only fifteen Junior Basic and six 
Senior Basic Schools were getting this benefit. For a couple of 
Junior Basic Schools full time medical officers and for thirteen Junior 
Basic and six Senior Basic schools there were part time medical 
officers in attendance. During 1962-1963, only about 5000 students 
got the benefit of medical check up out of whom 222 students got a 
chance of second round. 

According to these figures supplied by the Director of Public 
Instruction, it is evident that the Andhra and Rayalaseema areas of 
the state were not covered by this programme and in the above 
mentioned six districts of Telangana region also all the schools and 
all the students did not get the benefit. This position needs improve¬ 
ment and it is not difficnlt for the Government to requisition the 
services of the local medical officers or health visitors appointed 
under the Community Development scheme, in such a way as every 
student comes under the constant medical care of the nearest health 
centre. 

DURATION OF THE COURSE 

In Andhra Pradesh, the span of elementary education used to 
be eight years consisting of five years in a primary school (JuniorBasic) 

2 Second meeting of the Study Gioup, Gaiidhigram. 8tli to 10th May 1954 
All India Nai Tallin Conference, Vaianasi-l Minutes of the meeting 
Pp 2 and 3 
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and three years in a middle school (Senior Basic), But according to a 
gazette notification of 2nd June 1960, the Government decided to have 
an integrated course of seven years of elementary education and the 
curriculum thus announced was made valid for all types of institu¬ 
tions in the State-Primary, Middle, Basic or Higher demenlary. It 
means that there was a cut by one year in the span of elementary 
education, while the higher secondary education will be for a period 
of four years. Originally Basic Education was intended for the age 
group 7 to 14 and later the Hindustani Talim Sangh and Government 
of India on the recommendation of the second Khcr Committee 
agreed to raise the duration from seven to eight years. The constitu¬ 
tion of India recommended universal, free and compulsory education 
for all children under 14 yeans of age. according to the clause 43 under 
the directive principles of state policy. In ca.se the span of elementry 
education is fixed at seven years corresponding to compulsory educa¬ 
tion the admission age should be 7 plus But the practice in Andhra 
Pradesh was to send the children to school between five and sis years 
of age. Hence the age of admission has to be fixed as six years and 
children should be admitted even at five plus, as per the recommenda¬ 
tion of the second Khcr Committee and the Special Committee for 
Basic Education.“ This will ensure an integrated course of complete 
Basic Education of eiglit year.s which will be self contained, self 
sulFicient and will provide smooth transition from the Elementary to 
the Secondary stage of education, as during the eight years the 
student will be well trained to take up the spccilizations involved in 
elective system at the secondary stage. 

In case Andhra followed a scheme of integrated elementary 
education of eight years {not seven years) it will also end the 
dichotomy of Basic and non-Basic Education in the State Then the 
problem of dovetailing Basic Elementary education with higher 
education will he satisfactorily solved. At present there is a feeling 
that Basic Schools emphasise more of practical experience, while 
traditional schools emphasise more on book learning. This 
imbalance was causing some adjustment problems at the secondary 
stage of education which would also be .solved in the revision of the 
scheme as suggested above. The above suggested revision was all 
the more urgent because 46,52 percent of schools stated that their 
students were not straightaway admitted in other schools without 
testing them. 

About 44 to 50 percent of the schools reported that their 

3 Reporter llie Commitee appojnled hy ihc Central Ad\hory Board of 
Education, 193^’ 1943, P 9 and Report of llie Specnl committee for Basu 
Education, Andhra Pradesh, Opp Cit. P. t>2. 
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metbo# syttd staadtfftft were noi accepted by other schools, even 
thoagh the foratter were alio established and recognised under law. 
It only showed that there was a feeling among some administrators 
tnd iwchere that lasie School courses were not made suitable for 
preparaltott of the ttadeats for taking higher courses. Basic School 
leavers might be exccUitig the traditional school students in certain 
ways, in which they were not tested. So» there was an urgent need 
for bringing about integration between the traditional and Basic and 
the higher education in the state. The above suggested device of 
eight year integrated course might solve this problem also. Then 
the parents will have greater faith and confidence in Basic education. 
The dignity of the Basic school will be maintained when its products 
are getting recognition when they join other institutions for higher 
studies. The same discussion holds good in integrating the 
post-basic stage with higher education. 

ANNUAL PLAN OF BASIC SCHOOLS 

During the on-the-spot studies of some Basic schools an 
attempt was made to look into their annual plans It was a common 
sight that every Basic school hanged in every class room a board 
showing the syllabus and text book divisions spread over the months 
during the academic year in a bi-dimensional table. They also give 
the activities along with the content topics, This they call annual 
plan. 

Information was sought from the Educational officers about 
their role in helping the Basic schools to plan the year’s work, 
Eighteen per cent of them stated that the syllabus was divided for 
the whole year and apart from that no plans were asked for by the 
superior offices and so nothing more was done in this respect 
Moreover the teachers were not taught to prepare any such plans 
at the Basic Training Schools and hence the teachers had no idea of 
the same. The Department of Education also did not circulate 
any model annual plan for the Basic schools, as the teachers were 
not so efficient as to evolve one by themselves Eleven per cent of 
the Educational Officers were of the opinion that it was not difficult 
to prepare plans, but the problem was to implement the same by 
providing enough funds and adequate supply of equipment. 
According to the opinion of six per cent of them, interest, unity 
and co-ordination were lacking among teachers and proper guidance 
was not given to them both for planning and implementation. Four 
per cent of the Educational Officers stated that they were otherwise 
busy with office work and could not spare time, and the District 
Educational Officers did the necessary planning with the help of the 
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Deputy Inspectors of Schools. It means the plan goes down to the 
schools from above. However the following data were collected 
from the Schools to know how the school programmes were decided. 

TABLE M 

MANNER OF DECIDING SCHOOL PROGRAMMIS 



Pattern of 
decision 

Per cent 

1 . 

Decided in ihe stall meetings 
conducicd every 



a) Week 

20.f57 


b) Fortnight 



c) Month 

27.3d 

2 

Headmasters decide (he pro- 



grammes 

“ia 4H 

3 

Plan decided with tlic co- 



Operation of tlie students 

21 74 

4, 

Programmes arc decided and 
suggested by ibc following s 



a) Slate Government 

2f- 52 


b) Lducation .Secretary 

c) Director of Public Instruc- 

18,2fi 


tion 

d) Deputy Director of Public 

.30.43 


Instruction 

e) District Educational 

20 43 


Officer 

35.22 


f) Basic Edu Officer 

22,17 


g) Basic 1 raining School 

lO.CK] 


h) Zilla Pniishad 

10.00 


1 ) Panchayat .Samithi 

21 30 

5 

Programmes are decided in 
consullaiion with the local 



people 

5.1)5 

6 

With a view lo face the 
situations as they arise no 



pre-planninB is done 

.10.43 


The above table rcvcah very interesting facts. There is a 
seeming overlapping in the responses of the Basic School head¬ 
masters. It can be interpreted that the schools do not follow a 
single method to decide their prograniraes, and since most of the 
schools checked more than one item the overlapping is evident. 
Moreover there seems to be no clear cut concept of a “School Plan” 
and so different headmasters meant different things and checked the 
items ranging from the school staff to the state cabinet. In a 
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of ife® cmm $348% th« plan was decided by the Head- 
®i#ten. Very few headmaitefs consalt the local people <S.65%) m 
iwlltiog tb«tr pltn*. In Tdaaiaoa rcfion monthly staff meeting 
(74,41%) wa* the technique adopted and only 4.65% of the schools 
consult local commimiiy. In the 1956-1957 survey in Telangana it 
was revealed that a majority of the Headmasters (53.28%) stated that 
the plan was given by 4to Bdnca-tion Department^ and only 7.32 per 
cent of the schools consulted the local population.* So, it is inferred 
that in Telangana decision taking was more democratised, unlike in 
the Andhra and Bayalaseema regions where the Headmasters them' 
selves lake the decisions merely consulting the local community. 
The above data bears sufficient testimony to the fact that a number 
of suggestions were given right from the Government down to the 
Panchayat Samithi which were discussed at School level and final 
decisions were taken by the Headmasters, It is desirable to finalise 
the detailed plans by the Headmasters after taking the staff, students 
and local community into confidence through consultations and 
discussions, 

A number of suggestions were made by Educational Officers 
for the improvement of the school plans. One to three per cent of 
them stated that mspite of their advice and guidance given to school 
in the conferences and the efforts of the teachers to do their best, 
only an apology of a plan was presented by most of them at the 
time of inspection. So they gave up all attempts to bother about a 
plan for the school. In fact 30.43 per cent of the schools stated that 
no plans were contemplated with a view to face the situations as and 
when they arise But au Inspector said that it was certainly not 
good practice and a clear policy about this should be evolved at 
state level. 

It was suggested by some (8%) Educational Officers that 
planning of school programmes should be taught to teachers m both 
pre-service and m service courses at the Basic Training Schools, In 
the teachers seminars or conferences of inscrvice nature it is possible 
to discuss the latest trends of school organisation and also the 
experiences of individual schools in the area. Three per cent of the 
Educational Officers state that the curriculum itself should make a 
number of suggestions to plan the smallest units of lessons based on 
correlation with all centres. Four per cent of the Inspectors said 
that measures must be taken for effective implementation of the 
planned programmes by appointing efficient staff and equipping the 
schools fully. 


4 Basic Education in Practice, Op Cit P-77. 
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An attempt might be made by the Inspectors to persuade the 
Headmasters to study the various suggestions received from higher 
offices m the staff meetings and consult the students and staff before 
finalising a programme. When once a decision is thus taken all 
efforts should be made to implement the programme successfully. 

DIFFICULTIES IN THE IMPLEMENTATION OF 
PROGRAMMES IN THE SINGLE TEACHER SCHOOLS 

However best the planning might be, there is a difference in 
the impleraentation of the programmes in the single teacher and 
plural teacher schools. Single teacher schools were not converted 
into Basic pattern in Telangana. The single teacher schools sampled 
from the remaining two regions supplied the data. A good number 
(20 42%) of them said that it was difficult to organise craft work and 
correlated teaching realising the targets of production and covering 
the syllabus for all the five clas.ses single handed. This will re.suU 
ra under achievement of children Some schools (15.63%) said that 
the attention of the teacher was diverted due to inadequate accom¬ 
modation, play ground, space for gardening, craft equipment and 
indiscipline and poverty of the .students In addition to this the 
teacher had a very heavy schedule of work like maintemmee of 
office records and writing teaching and other notes. 

Some of the teachers (12 6(1%) said that they did not gel any 
special training to handle multiple classes m schools, following a 
definite plan and time schedule. It was difficult to ensure full atten¬ 
dance m such schools and when the teachers took leave the schools 
were closed (2.17%). There was no public co-operalion (2.17%) due 
to caste and communal feelings and untouchabihty. 

Single teacher schools are started in places where the enrol¬ 
ment was not sufficient for more than one teacher, according to the 
approved pupil-teacher ratio (40:1) In case the strength of the 
school touchc.s about eighty students another teacher will be pro¬ 
vided. A number of such schools were started with a single teacher 
m leas populated areas in order to provide the same within the 
walking distance from the child's house. 

Granting Basic education has to go to all the Elementary 
Schools in the country, these single teacher schools, which can not 
be upgraded due to non-availability of strength, cannot be ignored. 
The difficulties expressed by the theachers as discussed above appear 
to be common with any other single teacher school and in the ease 
of Basic Schools managed by single teachers the complaint was that 
it was difficult to organise craft work and correlation and to realise 
the targets of curriculum and production. 

7 
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If the craft centred education and correlated technique of 
teaching were adopted by the teacher sincerely he would get ample 
time to give individual attention, as the children will be busy m 
their productive work and knowledge is imparted to them when 
learning occasions arise during the course of activitives in the school, 
The Basic Training Schools should include special topics and practi¬ 
cal work relating to management of single teacher schools, in their 
curricula. 


SHIFT SYSTEM AND BASIC SYSTEM 

Single teacher schools come into being due to less enrolment, 
while shift schools exist becuase of more enrolment and less accom¬ 
modation, on the other extreme. Ihe shift was not ideiiL It should 
be resorted to instead of not having any educiuion for childern''. 
According to Dr. M. Chennareddy the shift system was introduced 
in classes one and two and it worked satisfactorily. So, it was 
proposed to extend the same upto class five, to save funds,** The 
State Council of the Andhra Pradesh State Teachers Union at its 
meeting held on April 27, 1963 at Hyderabad urged the Government 
to abandon the idea of double shift system in schools and to appoint 
5,000 additional teachers the next year, as proposed originally in the 
third year of the third plan.’^ 

Dr. M. Chenna Reddy, Minister for Planing and Panchayat 
Raj explained on the floor of the Legislative Council that some 
schools would work on double shift from 7 to 11 A. M. and 1 to 
5 P.M. with the same set of teachers in the morning and afternoon 
in order to meet the demand of primary education in the absence 
of more funds for appointing additional teachers required. But it 
was reported that Shri P. V, G. Raju Minister for Education told 
in the lower house that diffierent teachers would work in the different 
shifts Dr. Chenna Reddy disposed off this idea as incorrect under¬ 
standing of the Education Minister by the members. In the shift 
schools the work load of the teachers would increase and the total 
school time for the students would be reduced, by one hour each.** 
The double shift was opposed by the tcacheis on the grounds 
of heavy work load and monotony, Parents opposed the same as 
their children got less schooling, Educationists opposed this 

5 Di. Shrimali, K. L Interview to the Hindu at Madias given on 7th April 
1959 and published in the Exndu 8th April 1959 

6 The Deccan Chronical, 24tli March 1964. 

7. The Deccan Chronical, 29th April 1963, 

8 Questions in the Legislative Council Medhavi IH-V and VI, May and June 
1963 (combined) pp 30 to 33 
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becuase it might condcnce nr reduce the curriculum. The influence 
of shift system on Basic educatinn was very insignificant as nnly 
4 , 77 % of the shift schools repoited that due to reduction ul lime 
community activities, craft work and cUtss rntnn teaching suffered. 
They cannot adopt the Basic methods and resort to direct class room 
teaching to cover the syllabua within school year. About two 
percent of the teachers mentioned that school timings might not be 
suitable to the village children, who might become tiEegiiiar and 
unpunctual, teachers would he asked »o teach the same subjects in 
the afternoon and they feet more tired due to increase in the length 
of school time. As the quality of Basic education would be diluted 
the parents belief in this system would be shattered. 

Double shift .system is adopted by any Fduration Department 
only as a last resort, in the absence of sufricicnt funds to meet the 
demand of elementary education In case the teachers .ire paid addi¬ 
tional remunciutiun for cadi shift class taken they can he satisfied. 
The parents .should be educated on the need to adopt shift system 
as an emergciuy mcasuif. Ilurc vsid not be appreciable difference 
in the edticalumal standards of tiu- ,4iitt school children and 
children of other schools, as standards do not depend on the length 
of school time but tm the qualitv of edu alum. Moreover small 
children in the Junior Basic grades need not be kept in the formal 
school for more than 3 to 4 hours. In c,ise the rthildren are left 
free they will be more helpful to their paicms m their occupations 
or will help them at home, and thus gain rich experience from the 
family and society, which aie also considered to be agencies of 
education. 

CLASS TEACHER Vs. SUMECT TEACHER SYSTEM 

In the Andhra and Rayalascema regions class teacher and in 
Telangana subject teacher sy.ntcms were found to be popular. Bosh 
the sy.stems have their relative importance uiui an attempt was made 
to find out the opinion of the teachers and Educational (Mlieers on 
the relative usefulness of both these systenn. 

TABLE n 

PA'IILRN tJl 'll AtTltNU UHLUSVID BY JjC HtJULS 


Region Class teacher Subject icacliei MixeiS system 

system system 

Coastal Andhra fi2 41 17 29 " "io'S ~ 

Rayalaseema 57,41 22 22 20.17 

Telangana 2 32 73 03 24.65 

' 32 ^ 63 " ™ * 


Total 


53.51 
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Even though more than half of the schools (53.51%) in the 
state were following the class teacher system, this appears to be 
more popular the coastal Andhra and the Rayalaseema regions 
(62.41% and 57.41%) while in Tclangana the subject teacher system 
appears to be pre-dommant (73.03%). About twenty five per cent of 
the schools were trying the mixed system m which some classes were 
kept under class teacher and some others under mixed system. 
Usually the classes I to V were following the class teacher system, 
while the classes VI to VIII adopted the subject teacher system. 

In classes where class teacher system was followed fifty eight 
to sixty five percent of the schools in the different regions divide 
the time into periods and give bells at the end of each period 
indicating the change of subject according to the rigidity of the time 
table, and this trend was more predominant in the Andhra region. 

Thirty seven to flifty two per cent of the schools gave freedom 
to the teacher to utilise his time according to his plan of class work 
to give maximum benefit to the pupils. This trend was found to be 
predominant in the Rayaiaseema area. 

In case the teacher is given the freedom to organise his work, 
in the absence of the pressure of the daily time-table and bells .at the 
end of each period, he can cater to the individual differences, interest 
and mood of the class and can establish relationships among the 
items of syllabus under different courses. If this technique is not 
followed adoption of class teacher system would be purposeless. The 
teachers may be given in-service training in planning and organising 
their work in this respect 

The Educational Officers were asked to comment on the 
suitability of either class teacher or the subject teacher systems for 
running Basic schools. Fifty one per cent of them recommended 
class teacher system, twenty three per cent subject teacher system and 
twenty six percent mixed system. The majority of them were for 
adoption of class teacher system as it affords opportunity for the 
teacher to take full responsibility of the class to understand the 
psychology and aptitude of the pupils through close contact, (20%) 
it provides opportunity to the class teacher to organise the craft 
work, activities and correlated teaching and at the same time to cover 
the prescribed syllabus (17%) and it might even afford opportunity 
for the teacher to get in touch with the parents, m case the class 
strength is twenty. One officer mentioned that the class teacher 
system resulted m boredom, strain and killing of aptitude for effective 
teaching. Thirteen per cent of the Educational Officers said that 
subject teacher system would help to keep both teachers and students 
fresh. Teachers would concentrate on one subject and prove to be 
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more effective in the same. However, two per cent of the inspectors 
said that subject teacher system would result in breaks in the unity 
of knowledge and continuity in teaching; without allowing the 
teacher to take advantage of the interrelatedness of different subjects. 
Combination of both the class teacher (up to V class) and suject 
teacher (VI to VIH) preferred by some but it was felt to be difficult 
to adopt on administrative grounds (3%) as more teachers would be 
required and full utilisation of the specialisations of the teachers was 
not possible. 

SCHOOL TIMINGS 

In the Andhra and Rayalascema regions the practice was to 
start the school between 7 and 8 a. m. and close the morning session, 
between 10 and II a m. while in Telangana the practice was to hold 
the session from 10 a. m. to 1 p. m. There was not much difference 
in the aftcr-nnon timings which were generally from 2 to 4 p.m, and 
sometimes upto 5 p m. In the Andhra and Rayalascema .sy.stcm the 
students and teachcr'i got a large nfter-noon interval, while in the 
Telangana .system the interval would be only for about an hour. 

A long after'iioon interval would give .sufheient time for 
midday meal, cleaning up, after-noon rest, informal individual 
contacts between the teachers ,ind the students and adequate .student 
and teacher preparation for the after-noon w'ork. Moreover starling 
the schools in the cool weather eirfy in the morning is healthy and 
it induces the habit of early n.sing in the school children. 

Different schools have different number of periods of work 
ranging from 6 to H, distributed 4 periods each in the roaming and 
after-noon sessions. Usually morning periods last for 45 minutes, 
while the after-noon periods for 4t> minutes. 

HOME ASSIGNMENTS 

Apart from the instruction in the school the students were 
kept busy at home through home assignment's. Students worked for 
about four hours per week doing Telugu langmiMC assigmmmts. The 
most frequent was transcription (23 48'^^,) Other assignments under 
language were essay writing (12.17*J{,) residing passage'^ (7.83%) 
grammar (6.09%) and about five per cent of the schools reported 
copying, diary writing, answering questions, recitation, letter writing 
vocabulary drill etc. 

About one to five hour.s per week was spent by students at 
home in doing assignments in Arithmetic consisting of working 
model sums (50.87%) and m about two per cent of the schools tnemo' 
nsation of multiplication tables and Geometry. 
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About one to three hours per week students did assignments 
in General Science answering questions U7JJ%) and about four 
per cent of the schools reported collection of seeds, flowers, leaves and 
feathers, preparation of models, drawing figures and recording obser¬ 
vations of nature study. 

Again about one to three hours per week were spent in 
answering Social Studies questions (19.57%) map reading and map 
drawing (10%) and album making (6.52%). 

About thirty minutes to one and half hour per week the 
students spent answering quedions (7.83%) and in one to four percent 
of the schoots in reading Hindi language. 

One to two hours thirty minutes per week was spent in ans¬ 
wering que.stions in English (6.09%) hand writing (4.78%) transcrip¬ 
tion and grammar (2,61%) and composition (1,30%). 

From half an hour to two hours were spent for various Arts 
and Crafts assignments. They were cleaning cotton, silvering and 
spinning (9.99%), drawing objects (3.48%) and about one per cent of 
the Schools reported knitting, toy making, and mat weaving. Students 
also spent some time in preparing for dramatics, clay modelling, 
doll making, games and sports. 

The total time spent by an average student doing home 
assignments was about twenty hours a week and more than three 
hours a day on an average. The maximum time was spent for the 
assignments in Arithmatic, followed by Telugu language Equal time 
was given for both the General Science and Social Studies, English 
Hindi and crafts occupied the thud place. The most frequently 
occuring type of assignment was writing answers for questions, the 
schools should try to give more work relating to Ai ts and Crafts for 
home assignment. But the nature and amount of the borne 
assignments depend upon the purposes for which they were set. So, 
an attempt was made to know the general purposes ot these home 
assignment. 

Purposes of Home Assignments ; 

On an analysis of the general purposes of home assignments, 
it was observed that 63,45 per cent of the schools aimed at creating 
the ability in the students to locate their mistakes and to develop 
ability to give right answeis to the questions The development of 
abilities like patience, concentration, toleration, memory, 
imagination, critical thinking, right use of senses, quickness/good 
habits and responsible behaviour were aimed at in giving home 
assignments Growth in knowledge, and development of general 
interest in educaton, to excell other students in the class was aimed 
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at by 26.77% of the schools. Some schools (21%) aimed at social 
factors like changing the attitudes of parents through the social 
behaviour of the child by developing in him active qualities like 
respecting elders, religion and God, patriotism, cooperation, discip* 
line, orderliness, cleanliness, punctuality and regularity Only 18.86 
per cent of the schools aimed at worthy use of leisure time, through 
encouragement of craft work and physical development activities. 
Only 3.91 per cent of the schools reported that their aim m giving 
home assignments was to reduce the burden of the teachers by 
developing in the students qualities of self-reliance and self- 
improvement 

When an examination of the purposes of home assignments 
specific to school subjects was made, it was revealed that skills in 
language dominated. Handwriting, essay and maintcuimcc of 
diary (37.82%), quick reading (3 69'’o) and correct u.se ol language 
and pronounciation (5.22%) were the purposes- specdically under 
language. Mathematical uiiiiity and quick .uid cmrect solution of 
sums (10.37%) figured next. In General .Science, ability to record 
from the observational study of nature and collections of curios 
(2.17%) and drawing skills (2 17%,) came hist. 

It is a matter for gratification that 53.45 and 21 per cents of the 
schools aimed at general skills and social factors, as against 26.77 per 
cent of the schooLs aiming at the knowledge aspect It is also correct 
that under knowledge aspect language and arithmatic, being the tool 
subjects were given more cmph.i.is foi home work at the Primary 
stage. As suggested earlier the nature of home assignments idiould be 
made more and more functumal, useful, practical and pleasurcable, 

LIBRARY SERVICES 

Home assignments programme will be successful to the extent 
library facilitie.s are provided and the same arc utilised. The following 
is the data (1962-63) collected from the office of the Director of 
Public Instructions with regard to the position of school libraries. 

Only 34 per cent Junior Basic schools and SB per cent Senior 
Basic schools had school libraries worth mentioning It shows that 
sufficient care was not taken to build libraries in the Junior Basic 
schools including single teacher schools. On an average the number 
of volumes worked out to 135 and 116 per Junior and Senior Baste 
schools respectively. It is strange to have less number of volumes in 
Senior Basic schools than in the Junior Basic schools. Perhaps the 
Junior Basic schools included the textbooks supplied to the poor 
students, in their figures. In both cases the number of issues 
recorded was less than the number of volumes. From this it i.s clear 
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that alt the volumes in Ibc Ubrarieii were never ksued completely. 
This inference ti po»ible m she schools do not usually keep multiple 
copies of the same title* due to financial strmiency* The number of 
libraries thrown open to public (25) was very negHgibic and wherever 
the libraries were open to public they were used to a considerable 
extent* More number of school libraries should he thrown open to 
public, so that the school could be used as a community centre and 
school community concord could be increased. 

The quality of the school libraries could be assessed by 
asceitammg the average number of volumes acquired under each 
subject, as follows: 


TABLE n 

SUBJECT-WISE CLASSIFICATION OF VOLUMl S ON 
AN AVERAGE PER SCHOOL 


Subject 

Number of volume* for 
Teachers Pupils 

Total 

1. Education 

6 

34 

40 

2. Baste education 

4 

6 

10 

3. Social education 

7 

10 

17 

4. Social studies 


12 

17 

5. General Science 

4 

n 

17 

6. Arithmatic 

6 

10 

m 

7, Puranas (epics) 

8 

23 

31 

8. Telugu 

r. 

26 

32 

9. English 

4 

6 

10 

10. Hindi 

0 

10 

10 

11 Urdu 

4 

0 

4 

12. Arts and Crafts 

2 

7 

9 

Total 

56 

157 

213 


There is a dilfetence of 38 volumes on an average per school 
between the statistics collected from the Director <»f Public Instruction 
(J. B, S. 135 plus S. B. S. U6 equal to 251) and the average number 
of volumes calculated from the data collected through the survey 
questionnaire (total 213) 

From the above table it was clear that more number (J) of 
books were intended for the use of pupils and books in Telugu 
language and epics dominated the list (32 plus 31). Almost equal 
number of books (17) exist m Social education, Social studies, 
General Science and Arithmatic, It is not known how about fifty 
books on Education, Basic education and Social education were 
classified under pupil category by the respondents. Perhaps they 
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were books written for children according to the particular system*! 
of education mentioned. The books on Basic education take a minor 
place (10) and this position should improve. The books on linglish, 
Hindi, Urdu and Arts and Crafts were very few (between 4 and 10), 

Collateral Reading: 

Library services could be best utilised when there is a 
programme of collateral reading organised by the schools. The 
following wa.s the position of .such reading programme m Andhra 
Pradesh: 

I ABLE 24 

PATlbRN OE COIIAIIRAl R1 ADINC* IN,SC*H<K)IS 



P.iticrn of orptimsatiaii oj 
collalci.il 1 u'adiu;’ 

lol.U 

1, 

Lnciei direct .siificrvisiori of U'ucllcr^ 

.L*.22 

2. 

Under supcrMstoii of clus« loomtor. 

11 n 

3. 

Students encmir.igcU to do wolhilc!ai 



rending, thougli riot supei v >s4,il 

'H 

4. 

Not organised 

27.R*’ 


In all the three regions except in Rayalasrema the collatfra! 
reading was organised under the direct supervision of the teachers, 
whereas in Rayalaseema the majority (36.70%) of the schools only 
encouraged the students to do collateral reading and the same was 
not supervised. Reading programme under the supervision of 
monitors was only a last resort (11.13%,) while some of the schools 
(28.78%) encourage the students to read without any kind of .super- 
vision. About 14 to 25 per cent of the .schools do not org uiisc any 
pattern of such reading programme to utilise the libraries and so il 
IS desirable to formulate an circcttve policy of encouraging the 
schools to organise extra-reading programmes by showing aome 
incentives both to students and teachers. 

An attempt was made to examine what types of books were 
taken by the pupils of dill'crcnt classes from the school libraries in 
connection with their collateral reading prugramtue, in order to find 
out their interests and how far they were useful and connected to 
their curnculur and class room programmes (Table 25). 

The first grade students took more of picture albums, (26.52“,',) 
second and third grade pupils liked bonks on children’s songs, m 
twenty four to thirty live per cents ol .schools. In the fourth and 
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TABLE IS 

TYPES OF BOOKS READ BY THE STUDENTS 



Detail* of books 
borrowed from 
the library, 

1 

Clans-wise responses of mhool 
'2 '3 *4 ' S ' 6 

! 

8 

1 

Children's 

magazines. 

5.22 

5.22 

17.39 

10.4J 

16% 

« 70 

7.83 

8.26 

a. 

Picture albums 

26.52 

22.61 

32.61 

U.04 

31.74 

7 39 

6,52 

609 

3. 

Children’s songs 

18 26 

24.78 

34.35 

4S 65 

46 52 

10, «7 

8.70 

8,26 


Poems books 

6.52 

11.74 

31.74 

45,22 

47.19 

10 43 

9,57 

9.57 

5. 

Fiction 

10,87 

11.74 

25.22 

35 65 

38.26 

10 M 

R.70 

9.13 

6. 

Biography and 
autobiography. 

3.01 

304 

1148 

28,70 

19.11 

11 74 

1104 

12 61 

7. 

Children's books 
relating to Science 1.74 

304 

8.26 

16 96 

26 W 

16.96 

9 57 

10.00 


fifth grades in a majority of the cases (45 to 48 per ctnf) the books 
on songs continued and books on poems also equally figured. Ten 
to seventeen per cent of the schools reported that students in sixth 
grade took more books on songs, poems, fiction, biography and 
mostly Science. In the seventh and eight grades the interest in 
biography or auto-biography continued in about twelve to fourteen 
per cent of the schools, In most cases it was found that more reading 
was reported in the fifth grade, the final class of the lunior Basic 
school and in some cases it was seen that the quantum of reading 
fell class after class in the Senior Basic grades. This might be due 
to the heavy curricular and craft programmes in the higher grades, 
Maximum reading of books on songs and poems was reported in the 
third, fourth and fifth grades. 

Mere reading of books was not sufficient, unless the children 
made some notes, in some form or other and their reading te.sted in 
some way or other by the school. In Rayalaseeraa and Telangana 
(18,52 and 18.60 per cent respectively) schools insisted on students 
making some notes after utilising the libraries for collateral reading 
while coastal Andhra lagged behind in this respect (02%), the 
over all state percentage being 13.4. The following methods were 
adopted to encourage students to make some kind of notes of their 
reading (Table 26) ■ 

The over all picture of notes centred round the essays, sum¬ 
maries and meanings of difficult terms (10 to 13 per cent) especially 
m grades fourth and fifth, while the notes made by the first and 
second grade students was negligible as it was reported by less than 
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TABLE 26 

PATII RN DI- NOII S MADE BY SIDDT NIS I ROM 
Rt ADING or lirmSKY BOOKS 


Pattern of iiolci (n.ufrs 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

f. 

7 

« 

1. 

Book reviews 

43 

,■13 

43 

1 30 

1.74 


1. *4 


2 

Essays 


.43 

4,7g 

I I ,’4 


2 m 

1 74 

! .T4 

3 

Epitoiny 

■13 

43 

2.1”? 

.3 91 

'161 

21: 


I 7 4 

4. 

Outlines 




2 61 

2.61 


3.01 


5, 

Summai ics 

S7 

7 

3 ta 

10 82 

!<S.87 

7 6l 

2.17 

3 08 

6 ^ 

Meanings of dilluiill 
terms 


2.r’ 

6 «>S 

HI )3 

il 30 

?.17 


21; 


one per cent of schools, Other types of notes were reported by vety 
less percentage of schools iuul hence ihcv were iiTMs'nificant tint! can 
not be expected more from the .students nt Hlemont.iry schools than 
writing the meanings for difiicult words, summaries of their readings 
and essays based on them 

The quantity and quaniy of extra reading of the students 
depended upon the organtsatimud tone of the school and funds 
provided to add useful books needed l>y the scdiools. h was 
shown that the annual budget ol the school for the lilirary ranped 
from seven to hundred and hfty rupees Very few .Scnioi Basic 
schools got the maximum grants above Rs. UK) - while mnnv schools 
did not get more than Rs. 2(1-- Even in the Senun Basic stbnoU a 
qualified librarian was not provided to guide the students and one of 
the teachers was entrusted with this rc^ponsihiltty. Only 7 H per cent 
of the schools hud separate ‘pace tor leading toom, .sufficient for 
only 17.2 percent of their uudents and vrutsLition satisfatory in 
22.9 per cent of the .sOu.-oIs having ilic tcudiiig rooms. Careful 
selection of the books was not made for purchase with the meagre 
funds they have, as the iUoicc was not usually buicd on proper 
assessment of childien'H needs, hut left to tile subjective opinion of 
the teacher. Childrens pnirnuh i>r inagii/nus were not ordered for 
schools, due to paucity of fuads. It appeal . that the schuoh did not 
adequately use the local boaul or Local Library Authority libraries. 

WORKING DAYS AND VACATION.S 

The library services could be best utilised by the students lu 
case the students got sufilcieni leisure time during She working days, 
week-end, other holidays and terminal sacations. At attempt was 
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made to find out the position of working da>s and holidays for the 
schools in the past and at present in Andhra Pradesh. 

Old Practices: 

Before 10th June 1964, the schools in Andhra Pradesh used to 
work for 200 days following the holidays and vacations as detailed 
below: 

SCHOOL CALENDER 



Days 

First terminal vacation 

22 

Winter vacation 

11 

Summer vacation 

45 

Sundays 

40 

Half Saturdays 

20 

Other Public Holidays 

27 

Working days 

200 

Total 

365 


The schools worked for only 55 per cent of the days m a year 
which came to 6 months and 20 days. The rest of the year the seho- 
olars enjoyed their holidays and perhaps wasted their time. These 
holidays also resulted in a break m school work. The vacations 
and holidays were given exactly when the presence of the students 
and teachers was requited in the schools for attending to the agri¬ 
cultural and garden work or the celebration of the national and 
religious festivals. It was necessary for any Basic school worth the 
name to celebrate the following festivals, without taking a holiday. 


1. 

1st January New Year’s Day, 

14. 

Independence Day on 

2. 

Yaikunta Ekadasi, 


l5th August, 

3. 

Makara Sankranti and Bhogi 

15, 

Sri Jayanti, 


festival, 

16. 

Vinayaka Chathurthi, 

4. 

Republic Day on January 26th, 

17. 

Mahalaya Amavasya, 

5. 

Maha Sivarathri, 

18. 

Durga Astami, 

6. 

Holt, 

19. 

Maharanavatni, 

7. 

Shab-e-Baralh, 

20. 

Vijaya Dasami, 

8. 

Telugu New Year’s Day, 

21. 

Saraswathi Puja, 

9 

Sri Rama Navami, 

22 

Mahatma Gandhi’s birth 

10. 

Ramzan, 


day on 2nd October, 

11. 

Bakrid, 

23. 

Meladi Nabi, 

12. 

Muharram, 

24. 

Dipavali, 

13. 

Sravana Purmma, 

25. 

Christmas. 
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Out of twenty seven public holidays twenty five festival days 
were very important for Basic education when the students were not 
expected to take a holiday, as they are expected to understand the 
significance of the festivals essentially as a part of their studies. The 
teachers conveniently escaped the moral duty of celebrating these 
festivals in the schools as they were not ofiicially forced to ob.servc 
the same due to this unsuitable system of public holidays unwisely 
applied to Basic schools and Basic Training schools. 

Perhaps the long term vacations wore given to suit the pupils 
to help parents during the agricultural seasons, or to enable the 
pupils to enjoy the festivals at home. But the pupiLs in Basic 
schools were required to undergo the practical training in the agri¬ 
cultural or gaulcnmg work and they were expected to celebrate the 
festivals at the schools during these holidays fur deriving their educu- 
tional value. So, theic was no justdkatuni tor the Government to 
allow such unsuitable vacations and holidays, which interfere willi 
the Social education of the childicn. 

Revised Working Dajs and Vacations • 

After the Kith June 19fi4, there was a change m the number of 
working days and vacations of schools in Andhra Pradesh, The 
Director of Public IiiHiructioii. Hyderabad stated that in purauance 
of the recommendation made by the Central Advisory Board ul 
Education in its 30th Meeting held at Pachraarhi on 6th and 7th May 
1963, the Government directed that with clfect fiom the school year 
1964-65 the minimum number of working days in all the schools 
should be 220 ui a year with a minimum of 1,200 hours far instruc¬ 
tional work With the issue of Government Order in 1964 the 
working days and school hours were increased from 200 to 220 per 
year and 5 hours to 5| hours per day respectively. Consequently 
the duration of each period had to be increased from 45 minutes 
to 50 minutes the morning session and 40 to 50 minute^ m 
the after-noon session respectively and the school had tn work till 
4-30 p,m. instead of 4 p.m, every day. ’I he system of working for 
half day on Saturday.** was given up and Saturdays became full wor¬ 
king days. 

The public holidays came down to ten. This also resulted 
in the reduction of terminal vacations to about two weeks and sum¬ 
mer vacation to 45 days. Tlie total number of days for ail the three 
terminal vacations did not exceed 60. The teachers enjoy 12 dyas 
casual leaves, but it did not affect school work. 

This rise in the number of school hours and working days 
roused a big opposition from the teachers and teachers organisations. 
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The grciundis of opposition were that the teachers would feel tired 
title to workiiis lon| hours and more numher of days and this increase 
would not remit in significant growth in the child. Both the teachers 
and feiadents required more lisnc for physical exercise, games and 
recreation ® 

While things stand like this Dr. Zakir Hussain Committee 
recommended in 1937 that the school is expected to work for 288 
days m a year and on average of 24 days in a rnonth^'*. From 200 to 
288 might be a very big jump, when there was an agitation for a small 
increase of 20 more working days. A committee on educational 
reforms m Mysore recommended that the number of working days 
in Primary schools be raised from 200 to 250.” In case this is 
accepted as the via media the number of holidays including Sundays, 
half'Saiurdays, vacations etc. will come to 116 only. The traditional 
school examinations took a lot of time but in the case of Basic 
schools examinations are built into the method of teaching, as the 
teachers are expected to prepare cumulative records assessing the 
progress of the students individually minute by minute. The 
lime thus saved will be usefully spent by Basic institutions in 
educational excursions and celebration of community festivals 
Usually the institutions do not begin the work exactly from the 
re-opening day, as much time was wasted in drawing the time-tables, 
in writing the syllabus boards, in adjusting the furniture, In dictating 
to students the lists of books and in their purchase. All these 
arrangements should he made by the head of the institution before 
the actual re-opening of the schools and it must be insisted that the 
school work should start from the date of re-opening, as the staff is 
also reshuflSed and made to report at their new places before the re¬ 
opening of the schools. After consulting many Basic teachers the 
present writer desires to recommend the following ideal calender 
for the Basic schools (Table 27) : 

Public holidays which happen to be festival days should be 
cut down, and to compensate the same the casual leave of the teachers 
could be increased from 12 to 20 days in a year. Even then more 
than ten days will be at the disposal of the school for declaring 

9 Shn Mutlia Reddy, G ‘Incieasc in the School Hours and Teachers 
Agitation Medftam V-VIII August 19M. PP. 19-22 

Shn Vedantachaiy, N, a letter to the Editor, Medham, V-XI November 
1964. PP 29 and 30. 

10 , Dr Zakir Hussain Committee Report, jS?dMoa<*on(»l iJeeaHalT-ucNoniSevagram’ 
Hindustani Talimi Sangh, 1950 P 119. 

11 . The Report of the OomnMleeforlSdiicationalRefom, tn Mysore, Mysore Govt, 
of Mysore, 1953 P 284. 
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TABI.E 17 

IDl A1 <‘Al KMM R foR HAMt' S( HOOtS 


Ist June to Dili AitiJuM 

I (C'l irtm 

1st Scptcmbei us 55lh SciHuiibci 

ten ninl 

Ifith September lo 2mi Jantiaiy 

Scsond term 

Januaiy .lul lo Jatiuaiy litih 

lenorial va«,at.f»!i 

January 19(h to Apnl 30ih 

thiid term 

1st to 30tb May 

Stiiisimer sstKiitsoi) 


public holidays other than fcsiiva! days of leu eilueattmtal importance. 
The above arrangemeni may also rc«)Uli in the maximum iittl(S4littfi 
of the agnculiural and natural seasons ami the socuil, religious and 
national festivah for cdmaiuniat purposes, m actardanw with the 
pnncipkb of Basic education. 

Even though the educational ddmuiistratiim is good, school 
buildings are better and school mgainsalHin and library s-ervices etc. 
are the bet.t, li the teacher factor is bad the whole purpose of 
education will be defeated. Hcnec the next chapter deal* with 
teachers and their condition. 






CHAPTER VI 


Teachers and Their Condition 


•JpHL' efficiency of the teacher was believed to be closely related to 
his emoluments. But Dr. M. Chenna Reddy, Minister for 
Planning and Panchayat Raj was of the opinion that it was a half 
truth The teacher should take to his duties as a penance unmindful 
of the obstacles of life, as the services of the teacher could never be 
measured in terms of money. This did not mean that the teacher’s 
economic lot need not be improved. The society was always indeb¬ 
ted to the teacher, ‘ 

The Government was constantly trying to unrpove the pay 
scales of the teachcis, some times revising the scales of pay, some 
times merging the Dearness Allowance with the salary and some times 
increasing the Dearness Allowance or the City Compensatory 
Allowance etc, 

Teachers also enjoy other allowances for specific additional 
responsibilities undertaken like Headmastership, Scouting or Guiding 
N.C.C. or A.C,C. etc. They are also covered by the medical 
attendance scheme and they enjoy fringe benefits like pension, 
gratuity, provident fund and lusurance. 

Education of Teachers’ Children : 

At a meeting of Kovvur Panchayat Samithi teachers a resolu¬ 
tion was passed reejuesting the Government to provide free education 
upto the college standard for children of all elementary school 
teachers. They also demanded living quarters for teachers along 
with permanent buildings for schools.- The problem of providing 
living quarters to teachers could easily be solved by Panchayat 
Samithi, if a sincere attempt was made. 

1. Dr Chennaredcly, M. Inaugural Address to the fourth Kaiimnagar 
District Teachers Conference, February 2 , 1964, Medhavi, V~1U, March, 
1964. Pp. 12-13 

2 The B%ndu, 8th May 1959. 
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teachers and I heir CONDl'IION 

The Governmcni provided fn-e cdiivAtinn for the children of 
all teachers upto the Secomtary only ® A*, far a«i the college 

education was concerned the (iovemraent of India awarded only 
42 meric scholarships to ieachcr»»* thddfen front Jyf »5 onwards.^ 

RECRUITMENT TC> TEACHING PROFESSION 

The teacher should not compare him.elf W’lth people of i^inukir 
qualifications in other profcs^tions in respect of emoluments. So, a 
person who was rcflt^ed entiy into othrr profe^MOOS devoid of charac¬ 
ter, spirit of sacrifice, 'r iit dawtutn. nk,ti> and t'cqumtc p^ycholi'gical 
qualifications coukl not be retsunsd ni fht* te4i.hmg profetoum.^ But 
all admit the fact that teaching profe-^Mou had Ircioiinc the U**t resort 
of a frustrated young man. Aoinpclejii young men were not 
attracted to it. Marty tinit*. it was Miggc-.tcd Hut Mattirulatmn and 

two years of profe'»s.ionat iranung •.houUi he uni^tcd fur entry into 
this profession.'' In many •^chM .1,, “'.irtc were only Hih «.la\s pa-oS 
teachers, even wtllumt training ipuhio atiom, c>fHvi,iliv in the 

Telangana region of tlm state Th ■ Ouvt tmiieiU m idc it vet) clear 

that this state of alfair*. wmifd ti.it vuntinuc. 

It was clearly stated th.ti tujthrr letijitniint «f untrained 
teachers in Govcrmncnl ufuuds well a*, the Hchuuh under the Zilla 
Parishads and Pancluyat fsamuhi-' sh«ntid be stopped furtSiwith, 
All vacancies ol teachcf* in ZiUa Famhadv sfuiuKl be filled ihruugh 
their Appointments C'timmrtfrcs from among the avanlaVdc trained 
hands in the district. If Mitlicicni namlrcr of traimcd hands were rwt 
available in the distiid to tiH the vacan. lei, they mu*tt requisitiom 
the trained hands fiotn other dianet*.. In very cxcrplional csucs, 
appointment of untrained hand'i may be resorted to with the prior 
sanction of the Director wl Public Instru.iioa. 

About twelve {h«us.J!id leachcf. were not tiamed m the 
Telangana region, It wav decided to give them iii‘*ter¥ice tratmng 
and that in future iu» untrained teat her would, be employed by the 
Zilla Parishads.” 

The plea was made that the seniority 4u*wid he maintained 
not on Sainithi level but on Purodnul level fiir pusposcsof promalion 
and promotions should he given m their native plates m far as 
possible. New teachers nhouUl be reiunted only after giving 

3. iThe I>eemn Chrontelt, *4 sy iW*5 

4. Tfta Peccan CArcnfeli', ISstk Noiiember 

3. Shri. Naraslmbarao P. V. IionigMi s3 AdJreS'4. SeeemI VVaraUial DiBtjet 
Teachers Conference at Janagasoa, Co. 

6. Shn Raghavachary, V, P. /Iwd. P. 2 t. 

7, Question tame, MertAnw, iV-Vt, June $961, P.2!. 
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promotions for all lire teachers with requisite quatificatioas working 
in lower Mate/ 

Teichws and officers acquiring M. Ed. qualification were 
granted three additional increments in the present stale enjoyed by 
them. The employee# of the Education Department were lequired 
to complete a period of prescribed probation and pass depaitraental 
tests (Accounts, Inspection, Education Code, Language etc,) for 
securing promotions to higher grades. 

Since teachers are in a vacation department they are not 
entitled for earned leave on full pay. However, they earn one day 
half average pay for every eleven days of active service, and a 
similar period on medical grounds. Proportional leave is reserved 
when they work during the vacation. 

R«^employmeitt after Retirement t 

The age of superannuatiem in the D. A. merged scales of pay 
of Rs. 80-150 and below was raised to 58 years Re-craployment of 
retired teachers m all categories could be freely resorted to without 
any reservation in cases where qualified candidates were not avai¬ 
lable or in the interests of administration, if it was considered 
expedient to re-employ persons with rich adminivStnilive experience 
and who were really meritorious Headmasters were to be uvappointed 
as assistant teachers so as not to block promotions of eligible persons 
to administrative posts. Such teachers were liable to be terminated 
with three months notice at any time after the age of fifty five years 
without assigning any reasons. Even though the Government was 
taking necessary steps the Sasic schools in the state might be facing 
the dearth of teachers. 

On an average one post in each school was not filled against 
the sanctioned strength of the staff Fifty per cent of the teachers 
were transferred during the year and substitutes weie posted in all 
the transfer vacancies. Fifty per cent of the Boys schools and sixty 
per cent of the Girls schools stated that the present strength of the 
staff was not sufficient and on an average additional three male 
teachers and one lady teacher were demanded. 

The above position might be the general picture. But in some 
special cases where there was dire necessity of three to four teachers, 
one or two teachers were posted and they had to take up heavy 
responsibilities i, e. midday meals etc. without the benefit of 
additional allowance 

S Resolutions of the Medak District Teachers in a Conference held on 4th 

September I960, Uedhavi I-III October i960, P. 46. 
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According t<i a study conducted hy the State Institute of 
Education, Hyderabad liighcit pcri-cntago <12 of Primary (BaE»fc) 
school tcachcra in Ilyticrabad di .tnet (Iclaitgana) wm m the nge 
group 20-25 wheie as m NeiUne district (Rayaiascema) it was (22.7) 
10 the age group 10 3S and in I a'^t Giulavan district (Andhra) it 
was (19.1) in the age group 2S-'-3t). Ihc pcrceiiugc ol teachers with 
higher age group i.e. above theageproup 4tM5 in f<yderabad district 
was smaller than lo Ndiorc and Godavari dustiicts. 

In Hyderabad di^lrut inarlv ’^9 o per tent id the Primary 
teachers handled more than "’0 fuipds In Ndlorr and Pa-»t Goda¬ 
vari Districts, the corresposuimr pcricnta^;cs were 4.7 and ii3 
respectively In E.ssi God.ivaty and in Ncllure of 

teachers handled on an averayo 4y lo 44 sludents. It was found that 
the problem of more numbers \va-< fiKt-d hv the teti her in the first 
and the sixth classes Vt)uof»,n ',r.dr vs.is itv.uiablc in lelangaii.t and 
they had to face more minibcis m their than the other two 

regions. 

In Telar.gana ri.y,o ’■ '’1 I'n >«rit ot ilic s.i,hooK .staled that 

they followed subject le.tGKr systfin. unhke in the Coastal Andhra 
and Rayalaseerua regions Ihis xp{tif>s why a aiajoriiy of the 
teachers taught nn rt than thicc clasa-s m'Pclangana and only one 
class in the other parts of the .Stale, 

QUALlFICAnoXS OF lliACHERS 

In order to be an cfFuient teacher he musi possess both the 
academic and profc*isiinmt ijualihcaiions, including a spcnal training 
in Basic education The h!ghc^| werccntitge (33 .12) of untrained 
teachers could be obuuned in the Hvderabud distiict (lelangatm) anti 
the percentage of teacher-^ f2iMt m the age group 2b-25 was the 
highest. The peuciPapi ft).2) »4 unttamed twvhcrs m NcHore 
district (Rayalasfcma) wtis ncghpibm. while there were no unirtmicd 
teachers m East Ctiulavsiri district (t'oasisit Aruihttt), at the Prnnitry 
(Basic) stage of educaiion, sucordiog to the study of the Slate Insti¬ 
tute of Education, 

As far as the general atadenut; qiuiblictuiong were concerned 
Vlllth class pass teachets were in a majority (47,50%) m Andhra 
and Rayalasccnm regions, whereas in the Telangumi region ivfatricu- 
lation pass teavhers were in a ma|ority (72,15%,), In Andhra 
(77.39%) and Tclangami (94,07%,) regions nntramed woraen teachers 
were in great number. Mare number of untrained teachers (H).5%o) 
in the age group 20--2S were obtained in the Hyderabad di.strict 
(Telangana), The percentages of umrained teachers in Hyderabad, 
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Nellorc aod East Godavari districts was 22,8, 14.7 and 5.3 respecti¬ 
vely. 

Some of the Educational Officers (50%) said that in about 
forty per cent of the schools under the Pancbayat Samithi manage¬ 
ment, teachers trained in Basic education were not posted. Two 
reasons were mentioned for this phenomenon. One section of the 
Educational OfGicers were of the view that the Training Institutions 
were unable to supply the required number of Basic trained teachers. 
Another view was that the Samithis were not taking enough care to 
transfer all the Basic trained teachers to Basic schools though a 
good number of them were working m the non-Basic schools. 

It was also felt that the low allottment of funds for education 
resulted in low scales of pay for teachers. Talented people were not 
attracted to teaching professions due to its low economic and social 
status, and non^provision of other ameneties like housing etc. 
Hence they felt helpless to do anything in the matter of supplying 
quality teachers to schools, A few of the Educational Officers (17%) 
did not feel that there was any dearth of qualified teachers fit to run 
this system. The Directorate of Public Instruction stopped organis¬ 
ing the orientation of teachers to Basic education in short referesher 
courses. This kind of short training was not equal to a full course 
in Basic education. Even then continuation of this condensed course 
would have ensured the quality of teachers to some extent. 

According to thirteen per cent of the Educational Officers ail 
the teachers possessed the professional certificate from the Depart, 
ment after a period of prescribed training, but they did not acquire 
sufficient knowledge, skills and faith in Basic education. This might 
be due to the reason th^t the pupil teachers were not required to do 
any field work to collect data from the Basic schools to get intimate 
knowledge about then^i, while they were m training Another factor 
responsible for the deterioration was lack of apprenticeship arrange¬ 
ments in teaching. / 

Twelve per cent of them stated that the teachers were not 
interested in implem/enting Basic education, as they did not posses 
the necessary under/standing, zeal, attitude, confidence, attention or 
inclination to do much work. Present teachers must be allowed to 
change their attitiride and in future selection of teachers must be done 
carefully. 

Seven per c;ent of the Educational Officers said that they were 
sending informati on to the Department on the required number of 
posts for differs at schools and intimating the vacancies but the 
authorities conct irned did not care to sanction new posts and to 
appoint qualifier! teachers. 
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Another seven per cent of them inrnrmed that due to lack of 
transport faclities to most of the rural areas anti lack of interest on 
the part of the viJIagers in exerersirift pressure on higher A'tlRc«, 
sufficient number of quallFied leacluTs was not coming to sebAmii. 
The red tape m the higher oftices was also responsible for this delay 
to some extent. 

Five per cent of the Educatuin3l Olfkew slated that though 
qualified teachers were posted m schmiN. they were unable to work 
well in the schools as they facketl many other facilures like buddtnit, 
land and equipment and so they had to adopt tradjlioiwl methods 
only. 

Another five per cent of them said that some qualified learherf 
wanted to stay near their n.aitve places, while the department could 
not satisfy every one by placing them m'.ir their homes. 

Six per cent of the Hducaiional OfFtcers stated that they were 
asking the managements and Zdia P.iftshads to appoint onlv Basic 
trained perjonnel m srhooK, but they paid u deaf car to these 
requests. Five per cent of llieni stated (hat effective weaiwrcs should 
be taken by the Government oidv, .r. they did not p.Hscs powers to 
check this tendency, Font per cent of them managed to priwulc 
at least one Basic trained teacher in each school, »o that other 
teachers were influenced through hi.n. The prc*cm trend of «ippomt> 
mg untrained tcachcrr, might cfuinge in ^low degrees and only trained 
graduates would be appiiuifed a< Heudmasters of the Beniof B»ic 
schools in due course of tune ucnoditig 10 two percent of the 
Educational Ofliccrs. Another two per cent of them suggested th»t 
targets of work should be fixed .uid special ofikerii should be 
appointed to examine carefully th-’ work of the teachers. 

Apart from the general academic and profesoonal quahfjcatt«ns 
the teachers working in the ILmc -.chiuds poMeso-d the extra 
qualifications in the following areas: 

TABTK 2« 


O'lHI K Uf \l 11 ItmiriNS tq 

11 AC‘t« Rh 


Are.j 

1 olai 


1. Basic era!li 



2 , Scounna 



3. Cultural acltiiuc^ 



4, Drawing 

10.17 


Dance 

ft 52 


Physical Ltiuc.aiou 

21. 7.1 
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In the 195€-57 survey of Telaiigana Basic schools by the 
present investigator it was revealed that some teachers possessed 
qualifications in Carpentry AgricullurCj Music, Typewriting, First 
Aid, Social Education, Photography, Tailoring, Homeopathy also®. 
All such knowledge was very helpful for running the various activities 
of a Basic school. The above table shows that all schools were not 
equipped with teachers possessing such special qualifications Yet 
54.78 per cent of the schools stated that they were able to organise 
programmes of specialised nature even without having teachers 
trained in those programmes, whereas only 36.08 percent of the 
schools clearly stated that they could not organise special programmes, 
while 9.14 per cent of the schools did not comment. The schools 
that managed to organise the activities without demanding specialists, 
deserved congratulations and the other schools should follow their 
example. But this situation warranted the revision of the Basic 
teacher education curriculum to include m it these aspects of training 
also, so as to make the same complete m itself and to enable the 
effective practice of Basic education in the schools. 

PAYMENT OF MONTHLY SALARIES IN TIME 

Payment of salaraies on the 1st of every month was essential 
to keep the teachers happy and also to keep the schools elficiently 
run by them. But a number of school teachei s in Andhra (29 32%) 
Rayalaseema (23.57%) and Telangana (25 48%) stated that they were 
not getting salaries in time. Many reasons were found out for the 
delay in getting the salaries. 

In Medak district, it appears that the teachers were asked by 
the Panchayat Samithis to submit a certificate along with the pay 
bills, taken from the local Panchayat President Pcrlupt. tins meSauie 
was taken to ensure the regularity of the teachers, but this was 
causing delay m submission of bills. Delay in payment of salaries 
also ocemred where the leave cases were kept pending. All the 
Panchayat Samithis did not implement the directions of the higher 
offices in the matter of payment of festival advances. Delay also 
occurred m deciding the airear cl.'ums. Again delays were taking 
place in the case of payment of .salaries to teachers who were trans¬ 
ferred from one place to the other'" Delays were also possible when 
the pay scales were icvised, Dcainess Allowance was merged with 
Basic salary and pay fixation, and in the case of re-appointraent after 
retirement 

9 Basic Education Practice. Op. Cit 118 
10, Medham, 1-111, October 1%0, Pp 45-49 
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Pclayg m payraeat occurred wneii tc4chc« were promoted 
Due to the democraUc d€ecntr^l}*.a!iun thr toiv.Tnuwnl had to make 
clear a number of at CfUiutjiip procedures wHh ic^iird to Andhra 
Pradesh Government Ld.’ Itisur.sn.e Departmrnt Mihscrtpijon*! 
Some times the hudgel allotments wrre not rfreived hy thr 
schools in time and the imbMitutc nlI’»iA.oucs or re mol 

dearly allocated in cos uecUon with irauhn irammg” When teachers 
went on leave, advancr ‘.ahsrv was, p.j.d jijg iwncHi of leave mud 
delays were possihie white adiustun; the advance m the rc|tilaf bills 
or against the leave saJ.uy b;»l. In rhe JdSA-5? *i«rvey of Ba'-ac 
Schools m TelangvUm mrntioatd st wav revealed that the 

intermediary ofticev cL'htv .1 turvvjrdmc th" r-they were routed 

either through the Profict f-vi .utivc t nu.thr IJi^stru-t f,duc.atmrmt 
Officer, Deputy Invfuctor ot ,rhoa}‘, » - ihe FleadmavEt i nfa CeiiJral 
School. Perhapv thc'.e othi rs wrir havi?' • w,irk Ihe -mrvrv 

questionnaire data tesnipfo to bgJ.i tin loihiwjsm fut "on,h 

delays: 

JAIU.K Jlt» 

RlASDNSten \f)N < , I I <T’ .If •« \i \K5JrfVtr 



H euwo’i 

t'rf , «»( 

I 

JJeliiys h »< ..It' »' ■• 

due ui ' .(r .» !'» . - 

lions, V, 11 .V"' , ' 

' «»l» >r * «•««.<' H. ~i. 


cncy 

*? lA 

2 

Sebod! 1 t'l et-i I' 'rt''’* t? ‘ ■ 

duft s.ii.H.et iJ.i V' {'<•■, i> l 



or b.ioK It rf . f vfi 


3 

t LlVVS ill U.u5|*t I) •'■ » ■ Cit ’v 

2 i ■ 

4 

t,l|ti>I \ If A >'5 1 u ' 


5* 

( OftupM’H 1 'h ■ 

? 


The above; pus'ji. ■' iDmi ihf ihr d'-Uvi vvrre hy higher 

offices) wav ctirrohuuup Ehc i <.nt Uffurr. even 

though, 26pef o{ liicni iknird th4X thr Msl.ancv wrrr p«d laic 
They reported iri'.utii (krc^i sff^ h?-sw ptotufc »i|’idfH c wsirl: 
and Jack of tomdiii.uI,m i»iu. xUr steff rcvp^uHihtr f^r ttel«v„ hi 
releasing budget ami Waut*.. hdte md re.cspt »if clierj«e«. 

rifteen per cent nf them v.eu- ifs^j vmiW nat tve 

N.;ur... j-h r;> -ii f*# in,i IV \I. 

12 Subba R.w C h iiitMs u m /•'•a jw* , ijri r 4 I'-Ct ijv ,insl 
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paid in time in the rural areas, especially in aided schools with 
untrained teachers, as there was some difficulty in their getting grants. 
Five per cent of the Educational Officers suggested that grants should 
be paid to the school managers directly, only qualified teachers should 
be posted and inspection should be taken away from Extension 
Officers (Education) who should be asked to supervise the regular 
payment of salaries. The Inspectors reported the maximum success 
(68.87%) m getting the salaries to teachers in time. 

Even though the problem might not be very acute now in the 
Government and Local Boards schools, it appears that there was a 
need to set things right in the private aided schools and even under 
some Panchayat Samithis. The Officers in charge of various units 
should scrutinize the special reasons and eliminate the same to give 
salaries promptly to the tcachets, through better coordination and 
hard work. 


COOPERATION OF TEACHERS IN 
IMPLEMENTING BASIC EDUCATION 

Usually people criticise the teacher as being responsible for 
the slow progress of Basic education. In the opinion of the Basic 
school Headmasters m Andhra (27.07%), Rayalaseema (31 48%) 
and Telangana (23,26%) constituting 29,13 per cent in the State the 
Assistant teachers were not coopeiating with them in the implement¬ 
ation of Basic education programmes. The following reasons were 
given for their non-cooperation. 


TABLE 38 

REASONS FOR NON-COOPERATION OF TEACHERS 



Reasons 

lotal 

1 . 

Lack of enthusiasm, interest and 
attitude in favour of Basic edu- 



cation. 

37.48 

2 

The feeling that Ba.sic education 

IS not suitable for technological 



age 

.33 0-1 

3 

Inadequate emoluments and faci- 



hties 

1,29 


The enthusiasm, interests and attitudes favourable to Basic 
education were essentially created among teachers in the Basic 
Training schools, but in Rayalaseema (46.28%) and Telangana 
(41.86%) these qualities were absent in teachers to a great extent 


TBACHBRS and their condition J2J 

according to the opmlon of the neadmastcrs. In these tw« regions 
there was a feeling that Basic cdwcation vrm not suitable for the 
modern scientifle and technological age 

The Basic Training Schools should empha^ye how ihn s^-stem 
oonld help the creation of a new technological social order. The 
above data was again corroborated m 32 tcacherai each from 
seema and Telangana areas m against only five from Cmsfal Andhra^ 
wanted to go back to the tradtional Elementary fchoitls and thuii 
expressed their unwillingness to work in Basic schooh. 

Teachers’ Records: 

The interest of the teachers m their work could also be seen 
from the record*? they maintained m the Basic nhooh. The follow¬ 
ing table gives the data regarding thi^ .uspcel ; 


lABtR 31 

SCHOOLS IN \UIUTI If At IH Ph MAINf AIN Hit f mUh 



Record 

I lift > i 

1. 

Monlhly plan 

*2 S 

2. 

Annual plan 

r 

3. 

Monlhly firogieai irefn’itt 


4 

Pupils si,lu»ld«fit pnign-.* 


5. 

Daily lesson plan 

* <4ift 

6, 

Cultural and social avOvicirs 



ofsiudciJH 

4: “4 

7. 

Studenis craft progres'i 

4Cl.A'T 

8 

Individual craft jtH.ufdn'if 



teachers 

r 


Notes from self s.ju4y 


10. 

Physical devciopniTni 

32 5 ‘ 

11. 

Personality dcvclopnirsir 

14 7 

12, 

Studeiils apt(tml« ^tnl 



attilodr** 

1 ^ it4 
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appew lliti pre^ttrafloii of ttAChers witi recorded raere th&n pupils’ 
pi^wsi Tli« recordiog of students progress wm moie impottani 
for a«»i»g them continuoufliif Tb« 195^57 iwrvey of Tdaupna 
iisiiooli »fetW that annual plan, laofiifclf plan and daily teon 
piMi were mtlntalned by &0 to SO per cent of wliotyls, 

Tte atiitttttie of tte teachet towards 9aslc education wuld Im 
gaufcd. from the wtivHiei In which be look ptri and bow lie spent 
bi# time in llie school »«d fe the school. In the 1956-57 survey of 
tlie Tela»p.«t Basic tcbools it was revealed that teachers in eighty 
to eighty Bve per cent of the schools participated in prayers and safai 
(ianitfttion) programmes, and in fifty to sixty per cent of the schools 
they participated in silent spinning and community duties and 
devoted about three hours daily for practical work, community and 
cultural activides The present study revealed that on an average 
the teachers spent four hours for class room teaching,*' forty minutes 
each for practical work, community duties and preparation foi 
teaching and half an hour each for cultural activities and office 
work. Thus the total average time devoted for school work by the 
teachers was seven hours per day. It meant that the teachers were 
working for the school programmes fur about two hours out of the 
.school hours. Whether there was liking for Basic education or not 
the teachers worked for more time on difTercnt aspects of .school 
work than officially required to do 

CONTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS TO THE 
LITERATURE OF BASIC EDUCATION 

Another indication of the interest of the teachcr,s in the system 
of Basic education was their thinking about this scheme as revealed 
through their publications. The 1956-57 survey of Telangana Basic 
schools revealed that there were capable teachers who could write 
prose, poetry, songs and dramas in the regional language and they 
produced considerable literature published or unpublished for 
consumption in the schools in connection with the cultural 
activities. 

The following contributions were made by teachers to the 
literature useful directly or indirectly to Basic schools (Table 32): 

The opinion of the Educational Officers was sought on the 
position of Basic education literature vis-a-vis the production of 

13 Ibid Pp 121 & 122 

* The study of Miss Muntaz Wa<iullah Ilusiiuni revualed that the weekly 
work load of teachers ranged from 27 to 48 teaching periods per week, 
while a majoiity of teachers teach 42 periods (Unpublished M. Ed. 
thesis of Osmanui University, 1953. P. 56). 
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TABLE 32 

TLAC m RS {ONllU!rtHU>N If) t W t \U01N 


Name ami tukires* of tli*' 


1 Government B^sic Kihixil, 
Jaiiaknn.pe!. Ni/.u‘i .ul Diil 

2 Smt, P. S. Dt uil,iituruitnnj.j. 

Ji fiatic SehopI, Hrflhn Jisi.ns* 
palii, Kuriioo Di.'»t. 

3 C'h V N.iij' .il) Ai.ivaKfftL , 
Kalahuvti. Chittoo* i>i”i 

4 KV Salj.in.u. yan*., 

CherukuiHiih, tiuntnr s 

5. M. Svitv.Mi.ii jv.sn.i aiii! K S». - 
yanaravnn t imsL'.ywna, 
Mirayalitiuia. Nalgarnla 1*"^', 
fi. P Mun’sw.imj RcjKIj K.hhi(Ih 
School, AictnjiiU’d.4u>, Chit- 

tooi Dish IB 

1. T.Nai'ii.ih, fLib.iip.iii., Jvr’ kiK. 

Watarij’a! Di'tcict. 

5 Juniorn.iMc .SMiiml. P.h , 

Cudtlapp.'h I)K!nt.! 


I il'a* 1 

fji<r <*f 1 ofslr,. 

hut on 

Sew, Lfhu.iOMJi 

BcmiI 

4i”,U 

! dn .itMfi 

BuiA 

1 1 . ‘V j « n IL< ,<i' 

t'osup'K.t.on 

l llUiitlH'.'l 

r 4’rrtl.'»crd 

Ol 

ir.uhina 


1 ^«,AS on n 

» 'ompjhitjou 


ol 

Bin 1 ,ik oh 1 on 

B 1. ! .iiiv.iln !■ 

IUJLuIv 

■f’ai • . 51 fiifi,!' 

niarti.! 

I’lfl-H (1 iiJitU of 

Tea eh trig 

ti* 5s h'liy .!!.!. 

audit 


literature by the teachers. FtutjngUr per cent of them Mj'ct that the 
supply of bookj. on principles and meihuds of leaching at the 
Elementary level, textbooks, correlation chaits, and literature oa 
crafts, was significant by itb total absence. In very few school 
libraries one or two books might be available for use according 
to the prestubed syn.tbiis. P'ortfive per cent of the Educational 
Officers stated that there was no interest on the part of the 
Government, cojninuiutv .nid the staff rnernbers to produce or get 
from outside needed liter atm c. Most of the teachers were poorly 
equipped, .iiu! ccononnc.illy hardicapped to take up production of 
literature and tlsf Fdm-asum Department did not provide any 
guidance or tunds to cncouiage tniv enterprise Even if some 
teachers wei*’prepared to produce jiorac literature mspite of these 
handicaps, there was no one to take up the same for purposes of 
publicaiton, \ few Fiducatioiial Officers stated that they were 
making appeals in the central classes to the teachers to produce 
literature Nineteen per cent of the Educational Officers made some 
suggestions for improving this position. They stated that a separate 
section should be organised in the Directorate of Public Instruction 
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for the production and utilisation of Basic education literature 
Some research work should be done on needed literature and 
inservice training should be imparted to some selected teachers, 
especially from the Basic Training schools, with specific assignments 
for the production of needed literature. Steps also should be taken 
to give enough publicity for the literature thus produced, so that the 
same might be utilised by the teachers in the Basic schools. The 
cooperation of the Block Development Officers, Educational 
Extension Officers, Deputy Inspectors of Schools and the teachers 
themselves should be sought to make this programme a success 

Research by Teachers: 

If the teachers had undertaken some action research programme 
or simple investigations into other educational problems facing the 
school, there might have been some chance of contributing to the hte-< 
tature of Basic education. But thirty two per cent of the Educational 
Officers stated that the teachers lacked time, initiative, attitude, inte¬ 
rest, equipment or materials for undertaking even single investigations 
The Department did not show any incentives to the teachers by 
providing awards or prizes. Another twenty pei cent of the Educa¬ 
tional Officers stated that lesearch involved expenditure and 
Government had not taken initiative to encourage (he tcacheis by 
providing them with opportunities and facilities nor the public co¬ 
operated in this enterprise realising tlie importance of lesearch 
Sixteen per cent of them felt that research was not possible for the 
class room teachers, as they had lot of work to do, especially m 
single teacher schols. 

Moreover the teachers were not resourceful and trained to do 
any research. Seven per'cent of the Educational Officers said that 
the staff with them was meagre while the pressure of work was heavy. 
They were unable to spare time to encourage tcacheis to do research, 
which was on the other hand con.sidercd by them as Fruitless effort, 
failure and useless. Eight pei cent of them suggested 
that an independent special officer should be appointed with enough 
resources to do propaganda and to advKse, .ind assist the teachers in 
this respect. Seven percent of theiii'-pivtor.s suggested that the centre 
classes and inservice education or rcfieshcrs courses should be 
utilised for promoting research. Two per cent of them suggested that 
some selected teachers should be entrusted with some problems and 
asked to take up work of such investigations during vacations. 

Attitude of Teachers to Basic Education : 

The Educational Officers (38%) summed up the attitude of the 
teachers to Basic education as not favourable or not encouraging, 
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indifferent, insincere and lacking faith and confidence in this system. 
The teachers underwent Basic Training as they were bound by official 
regulations and service conditions. Yet they were ignorant and not 
thoroughly satisfied with the scheme They also disliked the scheme, 
They also disliked the craft work which involved manual labonr. 
Another sixteen per cent of the Educational Officers however, stated 
that the attitude of the teachers was favourable and they were willing 
to implement enthusiastically the various programmes of Basic 
Education especially craft work. Ten per cent of them said that the 
teachers find the programmes difficult and burdensome due to their 
insufficient equipment and inefficiency. Another ten per cent of them 
stated that the teachers failure -was due to want of public coopera' 
tion suitable accommodation and teaching equipment. 

From the above opinions it was clear that the teacher must be 
equipped first with full information <ua Basic education and the need 
for this pattern of Primary education for the country. Then it was 
essential to provide the necessary know-how, sufficient equipment 
and suitable school accommodation 

TEACHERS ORGANISATIONS AND BASIC EDUCATION 

Correct attitude to Basic education could be created in the 
teacher by the Teachers Organisations and the educational journal.': 
m the State, Shn Ltngam Rajagopalarao the editor of "Sarvodaya” 
a monthly magazine entirely devoted For the propagation of Basic 
education stated that the teachers organisations should not merely 
devote their time and energy like other trade unions to the agitations 
for the increase in the salaries and other allowance.?, but also try to 
concentrate on programmes to improve the intellectual stature, 
character, confidence, scholarship etc. of the teacher. He also 
deprecated the use of the same methods used by trade unions for 
achieving the economic objectives of the Teachers Organisations, 
tte meetings of the teachers .should turn into conferences of 
intellectuals and should maintain high level in conducting 
discussions^ 

ShnV. P, Raghavachary in his presidential address to the 
second Warangal District Basic Teachers Conference stated that there 
was a kind of suspicion among the official circles against the Teachers 
Organisations. The Officers did not recognise that the administrators 
and the teachers were part and parcel of one and the same machinery, 
and they were not inimical to each other. Since they were partners 
in the same business the officials should not feel that their authority 

14. Shn Rajagopala Rao, I, 'Teachers OrganisatioaS' Sarvodaya Vidya, II-VI. 

August I960. P 14. 
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would diminish if they cooperated with the Teachers Organisations. 
Any educational system would be successful only when there was 
complete cooperation between the people in authority and those 
who implement the schemes^''. 

A brief review of the work of the Teachers Organisations as far 
as It related to Elementary and Basic education would be relevant, 
The 1956-57 survey of Telangana Basic schools by the present 
investigator revealed that the State branch of the All India Basic 
Teachers’ Association was functioning in the erstwhile Hyderabad 
State and it was very active in the Telangana region This associa¬ 
tion enjoyed the full support of the Government till 1954 and during 
that period two Basic Education Conferences were conducted at 
Bodhau and Mulug This association was doing propaganda for 
Basic education through staging dramas and ballads An educational 
research wing of the Association conducted seminars of teachers and 
expeninents m sanitation work m collaboration with the village 
panchayats. The permission of the Government was obtained by the 
Bodhan branch of the association for running a monthly magazine 
‘Naveena Vidya’, but later the permission was withdrawn without 
assigning reasons. Community activities were fully encouraged and 
inter-school sports and gdme.s were conducted. Attempts were made 
to start a multi-purpose cooperative society and to conduct teachers’ 
summer camps to erect school buildings at Bodhan and other places. 
But these attempts were foiled, when the District Educational Officer 
was changed, as the new officer did not believe in Basic education. 
The association also took the responsibility of supplying raw 
material and craft equipment without profit motive. The Nizamabad 
District Basic Teachers Association with headquarters at Bodhan 
dissolved Itself due to continuous non-cooperation of the Govern¬ 
ment. Neithr the state body nor the All India Association could come 
to its rescue, even though the Director of Public instruction gave 
permission for the organisation of this association m the State, which 
was later turned down by the Government, when the state organiser 
criticised the Government for its follies at an All India Nai Talim 
(Basic Education) Conference held at Sanosra. Gradually all the 
other district branches of this body were wound up and a good chance 
of organising teachers for the better implementation of Basic 
education in the State was lost. 

At the time of this investigation the following thiee Teachers 
Organisations were functioning in the State of Andhra Pradesh. 

1. State Teachers Union 

15 Shn Raghavachary V. P Metlhav%, II-VI, April 1?62. Pp. 20 <fe 21. 
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2. State Branch of the All India Primary School Teachers 
Federal ion 

3 Andhra Pradesh Eeleinentaiy School Teachers’ Federa¬ 
tion 

The State Teachers Union was mure active than tlie other two 
organisations. The State Teacliur.s Union and the Primary School 
Teachers Federation was mostly operating in the Telangana legion, 
while the Elementary School Teaeher.s Federation was active in the. 
Coastal Andhra and Rayalasecma legions 

These organisations conducted District and State Conferences 
in which mostly service conditions and to some extent academic 
problems were discussed. The Slate Teachers Union set up candida¬ 
tes for the Legislative Cimncil and always its candidates were returned 
to the Council from the teachers constituencies Tlie numerous 
references made in the report on the discussions on Basic education 
m the Legislative Council weie usually raised bv tlic repicsentatives 
of the State Teachers Union on the llooi of the house. 

Apait from these agitations the Teachers Unuin was tiymg to 
raise the status of the teacher by edinainig him thiough a number of 
in-service proguimme.s, like stiuly-ciim-youth camps, .seminars, 
symposia and topics like teaclu-is role m several aspects of education 
and on different aspects oi education. 1 he Union also offered its 
views on several problems of education like the double .shift scheme, 
increase in the number of school hours and days, increase in enrol¬ 
ment of Basie schools and free and compulsory Primary ediicaliori. 
The Union also collaborated with the Educational Research Society, 
Hyderabad in conducting actum research comscs for the school 
teachers. 

The State 'leachers Union had a special wing for Basic 
education and translated a few important books into the regional 
language from English It runs a momhiy journal 'Medhavi' (from 
which a number of references have been cited in this report) which 
devotes considerable space for Basic education 

Apart from ‘MedhavT The Department of EduciUum used to 
run a quarterly journal ‘Basic Vidya* and a icference to this journal 
was made in the Chapter II under the Development of Basic Educa¬ 
tion m Andhra State. Another monthly jtiurnal, ‘Saevodaya Vtdya’ 
entirely devoted for Basic education was in operation during 
1958-1960. There wa.s no journal exclusively devoted to Basic 
education at the time of this investigation. 


16 Election numbers oi Medham, II-VIII and VIII, July and August l%2. 
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Cymculiffti and Text Books 


Social Goah and Curriculum: 

IJasic curriculum should be built round the child and its physical 
^ and social environment. So, curriculum in Basic education 
was designed to be a list of child’s experiences as the starting paint, 
These experiences lead to the development of the total personality of 
the child, and certain of its desirable traits. Such a curriculum would 
reflect the social values and piovidcs for the leisure time activities of 
the child, following the principles of variety and flexibility. In 
this process the unity and coherence of the human mind are respected. 
The curriculum makers must have a clear idea of the social 
objectives on which the educational objectives are based. After 
levelling down the educational objectives to suit the Basic school 
child and its natural and social environment, the lists of items of 
knowledge, activics and experiences through which the same could 
be realised need to be prepared. 

In the countries where the objectives of primary education 
have been officially defined and embodied in a formal document, 
there is a lively awareness among teachers and administrators of 
■ their precise scope and implications and this awareness helps to 
give a more definite direction to educational development. It is 
therefore, desirable to issue a formal and official statement of 
objectives of primary education for the benefit of teachers and 
educational administrators. Such official declarations should be 
readily accessible to teacher training institutions and teachers,^ 

It was alleged that the Government of Andhra Pradesh did 
not take any steps to define its social or educational objectives 
resulting m vagueness in the system of education itself and absence 
of any guidance to the teacher and the educational administrator. 

1. Resolution on Primary Education in Asia passed by the Regional Con¬ 
ference of National Commissions for UNESCO in Asia, Manila, 
18th-23rd January, 1960. 
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There might be some objectives for the present curriculum but since 
they were obscure the teachers were following the text books more 
than the objectives themselves The Inspectors, examiners and the 
parents were all placing a premium on text books. Teachers must 
know how the curriculum was going to develop the physical, 
intellectual, scholastic, social, artistic, moral, spiritual powers 
of the child. 


Old Curricula: 

When the Basic Education scheme was accepted as a national 
policy at the primary level, the syllabi suggested by Dr. Zakir 
Hussain Committee, Hindustani Talimi Sangh or Government of 
India were prescribed, with minor modifications. But later the 
Government of Andhra Pradesh published a seven year integrated 
elementary school curriculum, applicable to both Basic and non-Basic 
schools. 

The Hindustani Tahmi Sangh syllabus was centred round the 
following areas. The practice of 

1. Clean and healthy living, 

2. Self-reliance, 

3. A productive basic craft, 

4. Citizenship in a community, 

5. Recreational and cultural activities. 


All the school subjects were correlated to the activities or 
experiences of work under the above areas. The State Government 
subsequently prescribed two syllabi-one for the study of traditional 
subjects and another for craft work. The approved syllabus in the 
Telangana area contained the following subjects: 

1. Mother Tongue, 4 Social Studies, 

2. Arithmetic, 5. Hindi. 

3. General Science, 

The craft syllabus consisted of the following items out of which 
one major craft and another minor craft were to be chosen by 
the students. 


1. Spinning and weaving, 

2. Gardening and Agriculture, 

3. Paper folding, 

4. Card Board modelling, 

5. Wood work, 
d. Metal work. 


7. Home craft consisting of 

(a) Housewifery, 

(b) Cookery, 

(c) Laundry, 

(d) Needle work, 

(e) Domestic farming. 
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Areas of New Carriculum ; 

More or less the same type of syllabus was m operation in the 
Andhra and Rayalaseema regions also, till the new seven-year 
integrated elemantary education syllabus was puhshed. operative 
with effect from the academic year 1959-60. The new syllabus was 
the product of a drafting committee but not a result of empirical 
experience, nor it had kept the new social order in view. It was a 
catalogue of lessons without mentioning their objectives. In this 
syllabus also a diluted and separate craft programmes was given. 
This would not help teaching knowledge through craft work. The 
new syllabus contained the following subjects ; 


1 

Mother Tongue, 

5. 

Music, 

2. 

Arithmetic, 

6. 

Arts and Crafts, 

3. 

Elementary Science and 

7. 

Physical Education 


gardening, 


(Drill). 

4. 

Social Studies, 



English and Hindi languages started 

from Class III, in addi- 


tion to the Mother Tongue Facilities were provided for the study 
of Tamil, Kannada, Marathi, Hindi, Urdu, Oriya and Gujarathi for 
children of the linguistic minorities especially m the border districts. 
Most of the States in India are following the three language formula 
1 . 6 . teaching of Mother Tongue, Hindi lor children of non-Hindi 
areas and English. In Hindi areas the children are expected to study 
a modern Indian language other than Hindi, as second language. 
Children whose mother tongue is not Telugu or Hindi, had to study 
an additional language besides the 3 languages taught in Andhra 
Pradesh, 

The following table gives the position of the study of langua¬ 
ges m the state at the Senior Basic level, 

TABLE 33 

POSITION OF LANGUAGE TEACHING IN 
SENIOR BASIC SCHOOLS 



Language 

Schools where the language is taught as 

First language 

Second language 

Medium of 
Instruction 

1 . 

Telugu 

91 86 

22,82 

91,39 

2 , 

Urdu 

6.11 


6.83 

3 

Kannada 

0.25 



4. 

Marathi 

1.02 


1.19 

5. 

Hindi 


55.43 

__ 

6 

Tamil 

0 76 

--- 

0.30 

7. 

Other language-!, 





including English 

— 

21,75 

0.30 
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It was very natural that Telugu was studied by a big majority 
of students both as first language and medium of instruction as being 
the predominant language of the people of Andhra Pradesh. Hindi 
was studied as second language in a majority of the schools (55.43%) 
In a few English medium schools English was taught as a second 
language. Besides Telugu, m a few schools Urdu, Kannada, Marathi 
Oriya and Tamil were also studied as first language. The provision 
of teaching Urdu as first language seems to continue because of its 
being the state language in the Telangana area and also its being 
the mother tongue of Muslims, While Kannada, Marathi Oriya 
and Tamil languages are spoken in the states bordering, Andhra 
Pradesh. 

Mother Tongue: 

In the teaching of languages care was taken to mention items 
of syllabus under categories like oral, reading, writing and grammer. 
No where suggestions were given for correlation with the processes of 
craft work and this defect was found m the case of all other subjects. 
Care was taken to mention the amount of vocabulary to be intro¬ 
duced at every grade level. Very few suggestions for the use of 
teaching aids were given. The items of syllabus at each grade level 
resemble closely the items of other grades. The purposes of teaching 
mother tongue appear to be to enable the child to acquire the ability 
to speak, read and write correctly. To achieve the required standard 
within the given time seems to be difficult, m the absence of deve¬ 
loped methods of making the same a core curriculum. 

Arithmetic: 

As far as Arthmetic was concerned an elaborate detail of the 
problems involving all the mathematical processes was given, even 
though their relationship with the craft work was not established in 
the Basic way Arithmetic could very easily be taught through real 
situations arising out of the Basic Craft and the problems in the 
community. If the child was able to apply his thcontical knowledge 
to practical problems m life and society, like buying and selling etc. 
the training should be considered a success The syllabus provided 
some practical work in Arithmetic. 

General Science: 

In the same manner the child should be able to apply his 
scientific knowledge in daily life, understanding the physical environ¬ 
ment and his own position m relation to it The Science syllabus 
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also was divided into theory and practice and gardening was added 
to the practical work. 

Social Studies : 

In Social Studies also syllabus was divided into theory and 
practical work, which was of course desirable. To make the child 
conscious of his rights and social obligations and to train him as a 
good citizen with national and international understanding and 
knowledge of the past were perhaps the purposes of this course. It 
could be organised as a core course covering the content of many 
social sciences, so far as the same was practically useful to the 
development of man. This subject could very conveniently be 
correlated to the social activities and the social and economic environ¬ 
ment of the child. The more intelligently we teach this subject the 
more secure will be our democracy oriented to the socialistic pattern 
of society. 


Arts and Crafts : 

Under the Arts and Crafts programme the following activities 
were suggested ' 

1. Paper work, 

2. Colouring the outline supplied by teacher, 

3 Preparation of picture albums, 

4, Clay modelling, 

5 Free hand drawing, 

6, Cleaning and ginning of cotton, and spinning. 

Besides the above mentioned crafts gardening work was 
practised along with instruction in Elementary Science. 

In the 1956-57 Survey by the present author it was revealed 
that many schools did not get copies of syllabus and teachers mostly 
relied on text-books. In the present investigation also the position 
was not better • 


TABLE 34 

SCHOOLS HAVING COPIES OF SYLLABUS 
Syllabus 

1. Syllabus for different subjects 

2. Syllabus for different crafts 



The highest percentage of only 74,41 per cent of schools in 
Telangana had seen copies of subject syllabi, white in Andhra and 
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Rayalaseema about 40 to 50 per cent of the schools did not receive 
or Ignorant of the prescribed syllabus. The percentage of schools 
having copies of the craft syllabi was very low. This was another 
proof of the aimless working of the schools. It was also revealed 
only about six per cent of the schools consult other syllabi or 
literature on Basic curriculum to enrich the prescribed syllabus in 
action The tollowing table gives an idea of the variety of subjects 
taught and the time devoted for each subject, mspite of the seven 
year integrated elementary education syllabus: 

TABLE 35 

SUBJECTS AND PERIODS DEVOTED 



Subjects 

Aveiagc number of 
periods per week 
Andhra Pradesh 

1. 

Telugu 

6.7 

2. 

Hindi or Urdu 

3 3 

3 

English 

47 

4. 

Arithmetic 

6,3 

5. 

Elementary Science 

3.3 

6 

Social Studies 

5.7 

7. 

Arts, Cultural activities 

3.3 

8. 

Community activities 

0,7 

9. 

Physical Education 

2.7 

10. 

Moral instruction 

4.0 

11. 

Crafts, 

a) Spinning, 

b) Weaving, 

c) Tailoring, 

d) Gardening, 

e) Navar tape weaving, 

f) Manual work. 

3.0 


The above subjects and the approximate average number of 
periods (40 or 45 minutes duration) per week supplied by the class 
room teachers give the real working of the curriculum in practice. 
Usually there were about 42 periods a week and the lists above, 
perhaps total up more than this number, as the above figurea do not 
pertain to a specific school, but indicate the average number of 
periods. In all the three regions maximum number of periods (6 to 
8) was devoted to Telugu, followed by Arithmetic (6 or 7) and 
Elementary Science or Social Studies (5 or 6). The average number 
of periods devoted by Andhra region for these subjects waa greater 
than those m the other regions. Craft work was given 3 or 4 periods 
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per week. From this it was evident that craft work was not done 
daily. The above list showed some new subjects not mentioned by 
the seven-year integrated elementary education curriculum. They 
were Cultural Activities, Community Activities, Moral Instruction 
and among crafts like Weaving, Tailoring, Navar Tape Weaving and 
manual work. This showed that some schools took initiative and 
broke new ground. 

Co-curricular Activities: 

Apart from the above curricular activities the schools followed 
a number of co-curricular programmes. Cultural activities like 
debates, drama, dance, drawing, music, and ballads were given 
about two periods a week during school time and in some cases after 
school time. 

Community activities like social service, excursions, scouting, 
picnics, elections, prayer, news reading, community lunches, clean¬ 
ing, assembly meetings and flag hoistations took about another two 
periods a week and most of these activities were conducted outside 
the school hours. The craft activities like simple manual work, 
spinning, gardening, agriculture, exhibitions etc. took about one to 
five periods a week during school hours. Physical education activities 
like Games, Sports and Physical Drill took about two periods a week 
during the school hours. The above lists of activities which were in 
actual operation explain the length and breadth of the curriculum 
in practice 

It was quite essential to fix up some physical as well as 
temporal targets for both the curricular and co-curncular activities, 
as part of planning of the school programmes. But only 25.65 per 
cent of the schools follow this practice, (Andhra 26,31; Rayalaseema 
18.52 and Telangana 32,56). 

OPINIONS ON THE SEVEN YEAR INTEGRATED 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION SCHEME 

Opinions of the Basic Schools t 

Only 27.39 per cent of the Basic school headmasters (Andhra 
29.32; Rayalaseema 33.33; and Telangana 13 95) were of the opinion 
that the present seven-year integrated elementary education curricu- 
lum when operated could realise the objectives of Basic education 
and the new social order envisaged by the same, while 65.21 per cent 
of them believed to the contrary. (Percentage of non-response for 
this item was only 7.30 per cent). Under these circumstances, when 
Heads of Basic institutions themselves did not believe in the latest 
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curriculum’s efficacy to deliver the goods, it may not be desirable to 
expect encouraging results from the practice of Basic Education in 
the State. 

Opinions of Edacational Officers : 

Fortynme per cent of the Educational Officers welcomed the 
new scheme with compliments like “good, better, excellent, suitable, 
practical, planned, popular, phased, improved, realistic, advantage¬ 
ous, vast, scholarly, rational, preferable, efficient, effective, 
appropriate, realisable, relishing, and avoiding overlapping’’ This 
scheme was welcomed as it was integrated - basic with non-basic, 
primary with middle stage, child with its environment, knowledge 
with craft, work with subject and school with society etc. So, it was 
expected to remove the gulf between the twins mentioned above by 
breaking through the water-tight compartments. Yet eight per cent 
of them felt that the time had not come to evaluate the scheme, as 
this course was just tried completely m all the grades, tThe first 
batch of the 7th class students passed out in April, 1966), Three per 
cent of them said that there was nothing new in this course, except 
that the eight year course was compressed into seven years. Fifteen 
per cent of the Inspectors said that even though the course was desi¬ 
rable, its success depended on its universal implementation without 
relying much on public support, facilities and employment of quali¬ 
fied teachers. So, the non-officials should put forth all effort to 
supply good accommodation and equipment, while the teachers 
should maintain higher standards of teaching to make the scheme a 
success. About three per cent of the officers stated that the intro¬ 
duction of Social Studies and General Science in the first two grades 
confused the students English was introduced from grade three 
when there were no teachers trained in English methodology working 
in the Basic schools The standard of the craft syllabus was very low 
and unsuitable for purposes of correlated technique of teaching. 
Hence, they felt that it was better to draft a new syllabus for Basic 
schools separately. About four per cent of the Educational officers 
felt that the scheme was not popularised enough and many Educa¬ 
tional Officers and teachers had to study it carefully. They felt that 
this scheme could be applied for the age group five to twelve instead 
of seven to fourteen, as the pupils were able to read the first book 
at six plus. While the admission age should be brought down to five 
plus the duration of the course should also be Increased to eight 
years, as the reduction of the span of elementary education was based 
only on economic grounds and not on academic grounds. It is evi" 
dent that while the educational officers entertained better hopes on 
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the success ot the new scheme, headmasters of Basic schools appear¬ 
ed to be pessimistic about the same. 

FREEDOM ENJOYED BY THE TEACHER IN 
IMPLEMENTING THE SYLLABUS 

The Education Department prescribed the syllabus and, theo- 
ritically speaking, the teachers had little freedom to change the same 
on their own to suit local conditions. But in actual practice they 
could enjoy some freedom and the Educational Officers were to 
encourage this freedom. So, the Educational Officers were asked to 
say how much freedom the teachers enjoyed in working the seven- 
year integrated curriculum Forty one percent of them said that 
the teachers enjoyed full freedom and they were masters of their time 
so far as the method and the practical work were concerned, as long 
as the courses were completed, Thirty six per cent of them said that 
no freedom was possible in the selection of Basic crafts, text books, 
syllabus items and even their order as they were rigidly pre,scrjbed 
from above. If more freedom was given to the teachers they might 
not be able to cover the syllabus, which was heavy and they might 
not also follow the correlated technique of teaching, which was insis¬ 
ted upon as far as possible. Twenty two percent of the Educational 
Officers felt that the teachers were unable to exercise any initiative 
partly because they lacked faith, spirit and sincerity and partly due 
to lack of guide books and equipment for their reference and demon¬ 
stration respectively. 

EFFORTS TO COVER THE SYLLABUS IN TIME 

Whether the teachers enjoyed freedom to mould the curri¬ 
culum to suit the local peculiarities or not, the prescribed course 
must be finished as per Departmental rules. An attempt was made 
to find out what steps the Educational Officers took to help the 
schools to finish the courses in time. About six per cent of them 
stated that it was impracticable for them to do anything due to 
limitations of time and so they issued instructions to teachers to 
finish the courses taking extra clas.ses privately or they also threats 
ned the teachers with punishments, Occassionally they were also 
giving demonstration lessons to show how quickly lessons could be 
taught. Nineteen per cent of them were of the opinion that the 
syllabus was so difficult and heavy, more due to inclusion of craft 
work, that even highly qualified teachers could not cover the .same. 
Some complained that non-adoption of class teacher system in the 
absence of specially trained subject teachers was responsible for 
inability to handle this heavy curriculum. They also stated that proper 
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planning of syllabus topics and lessons on month-wise basis was 
absent, Ten per cent of the Educational Officers said that the sylla¬ 
bus was covered in direct class room teaching hastily, rushing 
through the lessons and so there was no problem of covering the 
courses. But the real question was "how it was done?" According 
to eleven per cent of them the rigidly fixed weekly time schedule 
could not be followed by the teachers as much time was taken away 
by craft work; other extra-curricular activitcs like excursions, discus¬ 
sions, exhibitions, and extra-duties like census of men and cattle, 
preparation of electoral rolls, acting as polling officers, preparation 
of ration cards and participation in many other celebrations religious 
and political prescribed from above Twelve per cent of the Edu¬ 
cational Officers felt that the teachers were not properly trained, they 
did neither take pains nor enthusiastic, prompt or regular about 
their work. Six per cent of them stated that courses could not be 
covered due to irregular attendance in rural areas, in which case the 
teacher had to repeat the lessons for those who missed them. Four 
per cent of them said that if funds were available for equipment and 
gardening facilities and text books reached the schools in time, the 
courses could be covered as per schedule. Under these circumstances 
teachers might have to devote some extra time and the fear of exami¬ 
nations should not dominate the teaching. Teachers should also 
get the necessary physical facilities like staff quarters etc. with the 
help of villagers and if possible even schools should be organised on 
residential basis increasing the working days and hours for successful 
teaching and completion of courses in time, according to about three 
per cent of the Educational Officers, 

In most of the schools the class teachers prepare an annual 
plan m a bi-diamensional table giving the subjects horizontally and 
the months and activities vertically The subjects were Language 
Prose and Poetry, Arithmetic, Social Studies, Geography, History 
and Civics, Music, Arts and Crafts and Physical drill. The activities 
were selected for different grades from the following: 

Sanitation: 

1. Cleaning the school premises, 7. Preparation of plans for 

2. Construction of lavatories and school garden, 

making path ways, 8, Observation of different 

3. Cleaning the lavatories and kinds of soil, 

9. Preparation of the soil, 

4. Cleaning the surroundings, 10. Levelling the ground, 

5. Care of sanitation equipment, 11 . Care of seeds, 

6. Personal cleanliness, 12, Preparation of the seed beds. 
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13. Sowing the seeds. 

14. Planting varieties of plants, 

15. Observation of plants, 

16. Preparation of compost, 

17. Manuring the plants, 

18. Arrangement of iriigation 
channels m school garden, 

19. Arrangement of supports for 
the creepers, 

20. Observation of agricultural 
operations, 
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21. Observation of different 
crops, 

22. Observation of school 
garden, 

23. Maintenance of weather 
chart, 

24. Collection of varieties of 
vegetables, stones, coloured 
papers etc, 

25. Observation of rivers and 
roads, 


Cotton Craft: 

26. Ginning, 28. Winding yarn. 

27 Spinning, 

Community Life ■ 

29. Prayer, 37, Observation of various pro- 

30. Flag hoistation, fessions obtained in the 

31. School assembly. Govern- village, 

ment and elections, 38. Observation of pets, 

32. Writing the daily diary, 39. Observation of human body, 

33. Letter writing, 40. Visits to hospitals, 

34. News reading, 41, First aid 

35. Celebration of festivals, 

36 Observation of temple and 
other structures in the village. 

It was found from an examination of a few tables that the 
titles of textbook lessons were repeated under the subjects and against 
the one or two activities set for each month. The activities and 
subject divisions were written at random against months in the table, 
whether there was any relationship between the single activity 
mentioned and several items of subjects written against it, 

The idea of planning the year’s work was good, but it should 
be done with certain amount of understanding and not mechanically 
just because a plan bad to be submitted to the Educational OfQcera at 
the time of inspection. 


English a Medium In Basic Schools : 

A question was raised whether the status of the Basic education 
and its curriculum would rise In case English was made the medium 
of instruction in the Basic Schools. It was a stupid question. Yet 
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considenag the country’s language policy and the fancies of changing 
Ministers, it was thought to be pertinent to ask the teachers 
this question, 

On, 26th April, 1963 the Lok Sabba (Lower house of Parliament) 
passed the controversial clause three of the Official Languages Bill 
providing for the continued use of English, in addition to Hindi, as 
official language.^ Then Shn P. V. G. Raju, Education Minister, 
Andhra Pradesh expressed his belief that English medium of instruc¬ 
tion at the school and college level increased the efficiency of the 
pupil. He said that 

the foundation of a pupil of English medium school was firmer 
and stronger than his counterpart from a vernacular medium 
school. This fact was being increasingly realised by the authori* 
ties today and only recently at a conference of the Education 
Secretaries and Directors of Public Instruction of Southern States 
held at Hyderabad a decision was taken generally to increase the 
level of teaching of English and introduce the language from the 
third standard onwards instead of from Fifth as at present. 

I support this effort of the authorities of the Southern 
states and I hope that we shall soon be able to implement the 
policy throughout our state 

Positive steps were taken to translate this idea into action in 
the Government Model Primary Schools in the city of Hyderabad, 
where English was introduced as medium of instruction with effect 
from the academic year 1963-64 and steps were also taken to convert 
one section of each class into English medium in other Primary and 
Middle Schools, on the plea that the parents who were in All India 
Services and Business men wanted their children to study in English 
medium.^ 

This policy of the Government provoked some questions in 
the Andhra Legislative Council on 29th June 1964 when the Chief 
Minister Shn K, Brahmananda Reddy said that the policy of the 
Government was to impart education in Telugu in Government, 
Model Schools in the state. But there were certain schools and 
classes where, according to the demand, the medium of instruction 
was either English or Urdu.® This craze for English medium would 
naturally have its effect on the thinking of the Basic school teachers, 

2. The Hindu, 28th April, 1963 

3. Shn Ra]u, P.V G. Presidential Address on the Annual Day of Madrasa-I- 
Aliya School, 16th April 1963, The Deccan Ohroniale, 17th April 1963. 

4 The Deeoan Ohromole, 12th June 1963. 

5 Me Hindu, 1st July 1964. 
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Students and their parents. So, the teachers were asked to express 
thetr opinion whether English medium would enrich Basic education 
and its curriculum. From table 70 it could be seen that English as 
the medium of instruction was not at all prevalent. Only twenty 
per cent of the Head Masters of Basic schools and 12 50 per cent of 
Training Schools felt that English medium would enhance the 
prestige of the Basic curriculum while 69,12 per cent of Headmaster.? 
of Basic schools and 68 75 per cent of Training Schools categorically 
denied this opinion. The craze for English medium was more in 
Telangana (30.02%) and Rayalaseema (25 93%) than in Coastal 
Andhia (14.28%). From this it could he concluded that the medium 
of instruction did not matter much in maintaining the prestige of a 
system of education. 

POSSIBILITIES OF REVISION OK CURRICULUM 

The Educational officers were asked whether they found any 
defects m the curriculum pre.scribed for Basic schools and to state 
why they thought them to be defects. They were also requested to 
suggest further work on remedying the defects in the curriculum. 
Thirty eight per cent of the Inspector.? stated that there were no 
serious defects in the exi.s'ting seven year integrated curriculum 
presently applicable to Basic schools also, but every individual in the 
field should show interest and pay attention to its efficient 
implementation. Able and competent teachers were required for 
this task. Facilities like school garden of 3 to 4 acres in area with 
supply of water craft material and implements were to be provided 
and the teacher pupil ratio had to he brought down to 20, in order 
to see the results of this new curriculum. Thirty five per cent of 
them stated that the craft work in the curriculum had no bearing on 
the realities of life and so the Government should be a.sked to with¬ 
draw this aspect from the school curriculum. The children become 
tools of production as craft work was not so improved as to have 
bearing on higher studies, for want of specially trained craft teachers. 
Craft work should be revolutionised by introducing crafts suitable to 
the locality and to meet the needs of the area, without emphasising 
too much on the cotton craft. Fven in the cotton craft insistance on 
‘kism charka' should be avoided and 'Ambar Ckarka^ should be 
encouraged at the Senior Basic stage with another subsidiary craft. 
At the Junior Basic stage only one simple craft preferably gardening 
should be introduced. Free choice of Basic craft must be allowed 
from the local crafts, so that the school education was related to 
parents profession in most cases. 

Twenty three per cent of the Educational Officers stated that 
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correlated technique of teaching was not possible in the implementa 
tion of the present curriculum, as it did not give any charts or 
suggestions for adopting this method. The syllabus was neither 
round the crafts, nor any projects were specifically 'luggested. Neither 
guide books were published to translate this curriculum into practice, 
nor text books meant for students showed any way to introduce 
activities around which knowledge was to be woven round. The 
teachers only gave undue importance to activities even though they 
were not related to the type of curnculuro recommended and so 
correlated technique of teaching resulted in ridicule and farce. 
Children acquired a little skills, but very less knowledge even about 
the crafts not to speak of acquiring knowledge of the school through 
their practice 

Another twenty two per cent of the Educational Officers were 
of the opinion that the curriculum in vogue was too heavy, rigid and 
ambitious. It was better if only three R’s were concentrated upon 
at the 1st and 2nd classes and the Social Studies and General Science 
started from the third and fourth classes respectively. Too much 
emphasis on craft work need not be laid at the expense of the deve¬ 
lopment of knowledge. 

Six per cent of the Educational Officers stated that the lime 
table should not be rigidly framed in case Basic school was expected 
to run as an activity school. 

The headmasters of the Basic schools were asked to give 
suggestions for making the curriculum more useful to the teachers. 
The following table gives their responses; 


TABLE 36 

SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING CURRICULUM MORE USEFUL 



Suggestions 

1 

Andhra 

2 

Rayala- 

scemo 

3 

Telan- 

gana 

4 

Total 

5 

1 

Items of sjrllabuB should be 
selected to suit the different 
grades. 

87.22 

87,04 

90.07 

87.83 

2. 

Syllabus to bo printed in re¬ 
gional language and supplied 
to the schools. 

81.95 

88.89 

88,37 

84,78 

3 

An expert committee to pre¬ 
pare a perfect Byllabus, 

68.42 

81,48 

8! 39 

73.91 

4 

Curriculum to be enriched 
with teachers experiences. 

66.82 

83.33 

83,72 

73.91 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

s 

5 

Etiual weighU4'.e fur iheoiy ami 
piaitiLe 

f.l fi5 

79,1)5 

Wi OS 

70 45 

6 

A bioad sUiLfue ^houlLl be sugg- 
csted and details may be left to 
icachcib. 

fill. 15 

K1 D 

79 fl7 

f)K 69 

7 

Vanoiis curriLuIa to be supplied 
wdh fieedom to le.icliei to 
cliosisc the best 

61.65 

75 93 

K1 39 

68.69 

S 

Teacliei to prcpaie tlie Lurncii. 
liim accoiding to llic nceiK ol 
Lhildieii and enviioiinient 

66.')? 


()■» 

63 69 

y 

Latest leae.iiLh iiiidinv.s should 
be tonsidcicd al tlie linn, of 
revision 

(.0 1 S 

71 95 

83.72 

68,28 

10 

Scope of soiretaivd leathiiij; to 
be incieascsL 

5«Lty 

1 fi.i. ’ 

79 117 

6).'L5 

11 

Cialt pmsesscs ard aeiiviiies u> 

Ik suggested, along with itenH 
of knowledge 

15.11 

fill <>•’ 

65 12 

53.91 

12. 

Esatninatious should not doini 
nate die tuiiiLiilni work. 

47 37 

44,‘I4 

53.49 

47 8.3 

13 

Cuiriciiluni slunild he devt-loped 
m lilt woik of leatiiers and 
expel Is 

29.32 

51 S5 

67 S'n 

4d.S7 


All the ilurtcen suggcsKons nicuUinjcd iti Ihe table gjveii above are 
found to be significant and appear lo be oJ praciical value ns they are 
given by the class-room teachers themselves. A niaioijty of schools 
(84 to 88 per cent) felt tltat the syllabus should be pioptrly graded and 
supplied to the schools in the icgioiial language A corisiderahle num¬ 
ber of schools (70 to 74 per cent) stated that an expert committee 
should prepare a perfect concrete and specific syllabus incorporating 
teachers experiences, giving equal weightage for both tlieory and 
practice and clearly specifying the objectives, items of Jcnowicdge, the 
corresponding activities and equipmem ncccssaiy ku their realisatior). 
A good petcentage (9,5 75 ) of BasicTtauiingSchuols.ilsosuggested that 
teachers experiences should be taken into consideration and syllabus 
should be properly graded to suit various class levels (81,25). Many 
schools (64 to 69 percent) pointed out lltai the Department should give 
a broad scheme and supply various curricula available, allowing the tea¬ 
chers the freedom to work out the details in accordance with the needs of 
the child and the environment, and following the findings of various 
researches. This approach would provide more scope for correlated 
teaching. Some schools (33 to 59 percent) said that the curriculum antf 
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the text books should give suggestions of the craft processes and activities 
to be followed, A few schools (40 to 48 percent) felt that examinations 
dominated the curricular piactices and so a practicable curriculum 
should be developed m a workshop of teachers and experts, The 
Rayalaseema and Telangana regions unanimously wanted that the 
curriculum should be more specific about the objectives, knowledge, 
activities and equipment. 

From the above discussion it could be deduced that the teachers 
felt that the gradation of the syllabus items was not proper and an 
expert committee should go into the whole question taking the 
experiences of the teachers into consideration to recommend a new 
curriculum with specific and concrete objectives and the corresponding 
Items of knowledge, activities and cciuipmetu needed foi realising the 
curriculum. 

The above suggestions for the revision of the cunicukiin for 
Basic schools were relevant because 

the State Government, instead of applying the syllabus ot the 
Basic schools to the old primary schools after ihcir rconcniation 
has introduced the syllabus of the old primary schools with 
slight changes, to all schools, including the existing full-fledged 
Basic schools^. 

The Gazette notification of 2nd June 1960 envisaged the continua¬ 
tion of both the Basic and traditional elementary schools even after the 
introduction of the seven year integrated elementary school curnculum. 
Tn that case the eight year Basic school curriculum should have been 
applied to the traditional elementary schools after orienting them to 
Basic education. But the notification referred to above stated 

It has been felt that there is no.need for a separate syllabus for 
the Basic schools so far as the academic subjects are concerned 
and that the syllabus for Basic and non-Basic schools 
should be common; instructions will be based on activities in 
Basic schools and on approved methods m non-Basic schools,’ 
The above statement clearly showed that the Government viewed 
the Basic system of education as merely a method of uislructton. '1 he 
new syllabus should have been prepared by an expert committee as 
suggested earlier keeping in view the oriented primary school and the 
Basic school and not the traditional pnmaiy school and the Haste 

<5 Report of the Special CommiUce for Basic EOucation ; Andhra Pradesh, 
1961 

7 Report of the special Committee for Basic Education Andhra Pradesh 
1961 
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school in which case learning experiences, and not the items of subject 
matter content, would have become the basis of curnculuni, 

TEXT BOOKS AND GUIDE BOOKS 

The place of text books in Basic education was one of the most 
controversial and misunderstood aspects of this system. In the beginn¬ 
ing Basic educationists thought that text books might hinder the 
lieedom of the teacher, who was expected to teach taking into conside¬ 
ration the needs of the child, its activities and local conditions. But 
many teachers might land in confusion in the absence of text-books. 
On the basis of the past experience in the field it was agreed that text¬ 
books for Basic schools should deal wilh the daily life of the pupils, 
consolidate the knowledge acquired by them through life and suggest 
further life experiences. The text books should guide both the teachers 
and students to get knowledge ihiough work experience planned in 
accoidance with the seasons and the social activities through out the 
year 

A big maioruy of the schools (70 87%) stated that there was a 
great need for text books, while a few of them (16.9^%) said that there 
was no need foi prescribed text books, if .students were making notes 
of all the educational activities in the schools 

So, the confusion whether text books were necessary or not need 
not be entertained. Now the question is whether separate text books 
were required foi Basic schools or the same te.xt books could be used in 
both types of schools was to be answered 

A majority of the schools (62.57%) slated that the old text books 
meant for traditional elementary schools were not fit in Basic schools if 
good results were to be obtained The text books in Basic schools must 
take several factors into consideration. They must have local bearing, 
lessons should be connected to the natural environment, related to life, 
aim at self-reliance and consolidate knowledge sugge.siing activities for 
further work, for interesting correlated teaching and ea.sy understanding 
of all knowledge as a unity. The textbooks in Basic schools should 
serve as work manuals for both the teachers and students and make the 
pupils fit for higher studies Some schools (13.90%) suggested that the 
Basic school text books should be written by expert teachers with 
national outlook. They should suit the various stages of development 
and should be printed in bold type with attractive get up. 

While the above icasons prompt the Basie schools to have 
separate text books for their students, the following characteristics were 
suggested for them by the Basic school headmasters 
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TABLE 37 

CHARACTERISTICS OF TEXT HOOKS AND OUIDE 
BOOKS FOR BASIC SCHOOLS 


Characleusiics 

per tent 

1, 

The Items of knowledge 
should be related to the 
objectives of Basic educa¬ 
tion, 

84 1$ 

2. 

Based on the local environ¬ 
ment-physical, social and 
economic 

81 74 

3. 

Should contain suggestions 
foi correlating knowledge 
with activities 

80 87 

4. 

Based on reseaiches on atir- 
tiidcs and aptitudes of scho¬ 
lars. 

80.87 

5 

ShoukI contain progiarntnes 
for all Items of syllabus, 

77.82 

All the above criteria for text books of Basic schools were very 
strongly recommended by the Headmasters of Basic schools, as the 
percentages range from 71 to 91. 


TABLE 38, 



SCHOOLS USING THE GUIDE BOOKS 

AND TEXT BOOKS 

Type of books 

per cent 

1. 

Text books for students. 

84 78 

2 

Guide books for teachcis. 

14 78 


Only eleven to sixteen per cent of the schools said that their 
teachers were using some guide books, perhaps due to the fact that guide 
books were rarely written or prescribed on the initiative of the Rduca- 
tion Department and so very few of them arc available for teachers. 
Perhaps these schools might be using the material produced by private 
publishers or other states Text books were prescribed by the state 
Education Department and they were being thoroughly used in eighty 
two to eighty nine percent of the Basic schools. 

The 1956-57 survey by the present investigator revealed that in 
Telangana the Department of Public Instruction asked the publishers to 
submit books for use in the Basic schools during 1955-56 and separate 
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books were prescribed for Basic schools during 1957-58 But later on 
this policy of prescribing separate text books was discontinued. There 
must be some difference between the text books prescribed for the old 
elementary schools which weic examination ridden and those needed 
for Basic schools, where books were not the only means but one of the 
many media through which knowledge and culture was imparted But 
now in Andhra Pradesh the pendulum swang from the idea that books 
were not necessary to that the books prescribed for the traditional 
elementary schools would do for the Basic schools also 

GOVERNMENT EFFORT TO NATIONALISE TEXT BOOKS 

Since 1959, the Lducation Ministers and oflicials of the four 
southern states Andhra Piadesh, Madras, Mysoic and Kerala were 
meeting frequently m conferences and evolving common educational 
policies with regard to the teaching of English, Medium of Instruction 
in higher education, Text books etc. This step was appreciated by the 
Prime Miiustcr of ftidui and he asked the states m other /ones also to 
follow this example. In the Bangalore conference of Education 
Ministers they decided that officials of the Educational Departments 
should meet on 17th October 1961 aflnvandnim, KeralaSlale to evolve 
a common educational pattern at primary level a.s far as possible and 
to publish textbooks in comsullatioii with each other. The Government 
of Andhra Pradesh had a scheme to nationalise text-books starting with 
Tclugu readers upto class The Directors of Public Instruction 

considered the question of standardisation and nationalisation of text¬ 
books for primary schools and ot preparation of a common syllabus 
for the purpose to report to the Education Muustcis’ conference to be 
held at Hyderabad on 28th October 1961 

In the first yeai (1958) when the nationalisation began the Govern¬ 
ment was able to market two and a half lakhs ol copies of Tclugu reader 
for Class V and in 1961-62, the total number of copies supplied was 
25 lakhs The process of nationalisation ofTelugti language text books 
for Classes I to V was completed by 1963 and other hooks by 1965. 
Text books for studying Tclugu as the second language m IV and V 
classes and in the border districts of neighbounng statc.s were prepared 
during 1965-66. 

The Director of public Instruction, Hyderabad m a gazette noti¬ 
fication on 17th September 1964 warned the registered agents appointed 
for the sale and dUtnbutlon of nationalised text books not to publish or 

23 The Deccan Chromck, I5th October 1961. 

24 The Deccan Chronicle, 18th October 1961. 
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sell guide books (keys) of the riHuanlised lexl books. The teachers and 
parents were also requested to discourage the use of guide books, tn any 
manner either at school or at home iherebj extending their co-operation 
to the authorities in raising the staodards of education. The Director 
of Public Instruction also stated that the agents should strictly adhere 
to the orders, in this regard. Otherwise necessary action svould be taken 
against those who indulged in publication and sale of guide books m 
contravention of his orders. 

The attempt to nationalise text-books was made to check the 
evils resultant from the continuance of their publication in the hands of 
a few private publishing houses, according to the recommendation of 
Dr. Kuppuswamy and S. Govindarajulu Committees. Unhealthy compe¬ 
tition among the publishers and malpractices ueie the reasons assigned 
by the Government for taking over the work of vviiting. compilation, 
abridgement, printing, publication, sale and distributiun of textbooks, 
The preparation of manuscripts of the text-books WHS looked after by 
the Directorate of Public Instruction, under the guidance of u .Special 
Officer for Nationalisation of Text-books 

For the printing and supply of the text books the Government 
established a Text-book Press, even excinpimg it the Ciovcrnor from 
some provisions of Factories Act for cetturn period tn the beginning. 
The press was well equipped with latest maclunery and was under a 
Superintendent, who was trained in priming for several years m United 
Kingdom and Germany. Import licence of the value of Rs, 5.5 lakhs 
had been obtained by the Government for puichasing some more offset 
machines and camera equipment. 

The ultimate goal of the Government was to set up a Book 
Publication Corporation, independent of the Ciovernmenl authority. 
The bill providing for establishment of a Corporation for undertaking the 
writing, compiUtion, production, sale and distribution of text-books and 
general books for use in educational institutions was referred to the 
Regional Committee (Telangana) by Andhra Legisimive Avsemblj on 
25th November 1964. The provisions of the bill weieseverlj criticised 
by the members of the opposition parties, stating titai the autonomous 
character of the corporation would be only in name, since the Govern¬ 
ment sought to keep full control over the msuiution. But the Law 
Minister tried to justify that the Government control over the Corpora¬ 
tion as It was related only to the extent of realisation of the social objec¬ 
tives of the Government. Opposition members also cnucised the 
inclusion of an industrialist on the managing board of the corporation, 
and the Government sought to appoint Us ‘Yes men’ on the Corpora¬ 
tion. As it is, the text-book press was unable to supply books in time 
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and this Corporation also would be failing like other Corporations in 
the state under the present administrative set up According to some 
legislators the Government wanted to set up the Corporation to get it 
out of the purview of the legislature and auditing ol the Accountant 
General and autonomy was only an excuse. 

The Kook Publication Corporation Kill was porhap.s going 
through the various Committees of the legislatures and till the tune of 
reporting this investigation the Corporation did not come into 
existence^®. 

From a letter written by shn K. Ramacliandr.i Rao from Eluru 
to the Editor, Deccan Chronicle it appears that a ftnir man committee 
recommended the prescription ot some speeches ol the Ministers of 
Government for non-dctailed study in schools This step was undesira¬ 
ble and controveisial as it might result in political indoctrination of the 
young The correspondent opined tliat the speeches of ministers could 
be prescribed after the individual quitted office, in cave his speeches were 
non-political, non-coniroveisial andof high standard expected of liteiary 
works. This was one more argument against the advisability of 
naiionalisatton of school text-books.■“ 

Shn N V Basavayya criticised the Social Studies Text-books in 

the columns of Mecihavi in the November and December issues in 
1965, Prof. K. Ved.inlachary criticised the vocabulary used In the 
language text books as above the standard of pupiLs and unsuitable. 
He also pointed out several mistakes in grammar, style, ideas and 
sequence."’ Sevaral othcis cntici/ed the other books m other dailies 
and journals 

The Government in the Education Department appointed panels 
of experts u,sually leaching the subjects in the colleges and Universities 
to prepare the manuscripts ol nationaiiscd textbooks in all subjects and 
the same books were applicable to both Basic and traditional elementary 
schools. These expert.s' and experience of elementary education or Basic 
education, though they were well veised in their own disciplines at the 
college or Umveisiiy levels. So, the scripts lliej prepared lacked the 
elementary principles glowing text-books and knowledge of child 
psychology. 

25 The discussion on the Naiionulistiiion ofTexl-hooks and relaictl matters 
was based on the news items appearing in the Deum Chrumek\ lliti 
December 1961, I5th (tetober I%1, Igih October 1961, I8th September, 
1961, anti 25th November 1964. 

26 The Deecan Chronicle, t5th March 1960. 

27 Prof. K. Vedantachary, Textbook and a Few suggestions, 

Medhavi I-III, October 1960, P 22. 
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Since the same books were prescribed for bosh the Lleinentary 
and basic shools alike, there was no question of applying the criteria 
for the books meant for Basic schools discussed earlier. Absence of 
separate text-books for Basic schools was found to be a very big draw¬ 
back for the successful practice of Basic cducaiion in the state. 



CHAPTER VIII 


The Methods and Techniques of Teaching 


In Basic education as, indeed, in any good scheme of education, 
knowledge must be related to activity, practical experience and 
observation. To ensuie this, Basic education rightly postulates that the 
study of the curricular content should be intelligently related to three 
mam centres of correlation vi/. craft work, the natural environment 
and the social environment' 

In the traditional elementary schools book was the centre of 
learning as information and facts useful for passing the examinations 
were considered to be esseniliul, whereas in a Basic school, work and 
experience took its place and evaluation was not allowed to dominate 
the methodology as these two processes were carried out simultaneo¬ 
usly. Besides this new approach the traditional class-room methods 
were also allowed to operate as a last resort The Basic school 
Headmasters stated that the following methods and tehmques were 
adopted by them : 


TABLK .19 

METHODS AND TECHNIQUE.S’ ADOPTED IN BASIC SC’IIOOl.S 


Methods and (ei.hnii)ues Ptreent 

1, Diiecl experience tlmuigh 

cxciirMoiis Jiul visits 66.96 

2, Puijeet mciliiHl s)&.95 

3, Gnnip tceliiin|iics <15.22 

4 PioNcni mciIuHl 42 1? 

5, Use Ilf niuiui visutil ledinn 

ques'Radio, sound film & 

film strip, 14.81 

6. Coirelated ictlimquc 2.17 


1 Coneept of Basic EdiiLalion, New Delhi i Mmislry of Educiatmn, 
Governnrent of India, 1956, 
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The percentage of schools using audio-visuai techniques was 
found significantly low in comparison to the use of other techniques. 
Perhaps this condition is due to prohibitive cost of the Audio-visual 
material. Some schools stated that they were using correlated techni¬ 
que of teaching with the help of processes in gardening, school saniia- 
tion, and manual work programmes These schools were also adopting 
narration of stories and play way techniques recommended according to 
the Montessori and Kindergarten systems for the lower classes and 
direct and translation methods in the teaching of first and second 
languages'. Occassiooally the dramatisation or conversation techniques 
were also adopted It was clear that field trips were popular and 
through this technique the schools could utilise the community resour¬ 
ces to the full advantage of the students. The project method and 
group techniques and even the problem method (as mentioned in the 
order) go together as projects involved problems and groups were 
organised to execute the projects. But the correlated technique of 
teaching was not adopted by a majority of the schools and it was 
surprising to note why this method recommended specifically for Basic 
schools was not popular in practice. 

The above table only gives the percentage of schools using 
various methods and techniques. However, no attempt has been made 
in this study to ascertain the extent to which these techniques are used 
in Basic schools. 

The Educational Officers were asked to state the methods usually 
adopted by the school teachers, comment on their suitability to the 
Basic schools and suggest any measures for improvement in the techni¬ 
ques used. 

Correlated Technique of Teaching : 

While about five per cent of the Headmasieis stated that they 
were using correlated technique of teaching, forty seven percent of the 
Educational Officers stated that this method was usually adopted by 
the schools, In the Hedmasters listu ranked sixth, while m the Itdiica- 
tional Officers list its rank was first. This discrepancy could be easily 
explained. In the Basic system of education the teachers, were expected 
to follow the correlated technique of teaching and when the Educa¬ 
tional Officers visited these institutions the teachers adopted tliis 
technique to impress their officers. The high percentage of Educational 
Officers mentioning that this method was usually adopted was due to 
this deceptive impression, while the teachers might have adopted other 
methods when the Educational Officers did not visit the schools. 

Commenting on the operation of this method the Educational 
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Officers stated that this method was difficult though important, and so 
It was used to a limited extent The teachers were not intelligent 
enough to show originality and the method was considered to be beyond 
the equipment of the average teacher. This method was also failing as 
the necessary craft equipment and raw material was not supplied in 
time and the quantities were insufficient for organising productive 
activities. This method was considered to be suitable for all subjects 
except the leaching of languages, in which case direct class room 
techniques are usually adopted. Fiequcnt refreshers courses, class 
teacher system and haid work on the part ot the teachers were 
recommended to make this technique successful. 

Other class-room Techniques: 

Thiity two per cent of the! ducationat Officers mentioned that the 
usual methods adopted in the traditional elementary schooLs were 
adopted in the Basic schools also. These methods were theoretical 
without invoking pupil expeiiencc.s and .so they were not very suitable 
to the Basic schools, borne times these techniques were adopted due 
to lack of suitable equipment for practical work. Some of them saul 
that these direct techniques were mote helpful than the activity methods, 
for covering the syllabus in lime. 

Text Book Method . 

Twenty one per cent of the Tducaiional officeis staled that the 
text book method was used. They said that book centicd methods 
occupy secondary position in Basic schools, as they kill the correlated 
approach, though they might be more helpful in developing the three 
R’s at the expense of the systematic giowth of othei inspects of child’s 
personaliiy, Though the use of the text book might be permitted 
predominently lor the tcaclimg of language, other work centred methods 
should be encourged more lor the teaching ol other subjects. 

Lecture Method ■ 

Nineteen per cent of the Hducational Officeis stated that ihe 
teachers used lecture method, as teaching aids and craft equipment were 
lacking, though this meihod was less suitable for the ctcraeniary school 
child and the treatment of the subject al this stage. 

Project Method : 

Though this meihod ranked second in the Headmasters list it 
occupied only fifth position in the Educational Officer’s list, as only 
fifteen per cent of them mentioned the use of this method. This method 
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was adopted by the teachers as it affords learning ly doing and this 
method though suitable would be successful only if the teacher was 
resourceful. 

Hcrbartian Steps '■ 

The Herbariian steps were very popular in the Training InMUu« 
tlons and five per cent of the Educatioual Officers made a mention of 
this technique. These steps weie not mentioned by the Headmasters, 
though they were insisted upon dunng the training period This 
technique was said to be adopted for eliciting information from the 
students. Some Educational Officers said that their sugge'Uum'i, ghen in 
this regard during the inspection were ignored by the teacheis. 

One to five percent of the Educational Officers mentioned several 
other techniques in use such as heuristic, story, nunmne, exposition, 
explanation, discussion, object teaching, look and say, translation, 
memontor, play way, and questioft answer (Socratic). These techniques 
were adopted along with other major methods discuhscd above. The 
Educational Officers did not mention cxcutslons, field Hips, group tech¬ 
niques, problem method and use of audio-visual aids said to have been 
used widely by the teachers. 

The Educational Officers made several rccomniendationv for 
improvement of the methods of teaching in the Basic schools. Adequate 
supply of craft equipment and land for gardening should be ensured. 
The quality of teachers should be improved through frequent inservice 
courses, so that they might do hard work m selecting methods suitable 
for the realisation of the aims and objectives of the dilTercnl courses. 
Correlated technique of leaching was feit to be difficult and so the 
teaching of the subjects and crafts might be permuted without insisting 
on relating them to each other, Teachers could be given more freedom 
in case class-teacher sysletn was adopted universally Residential 
schools might help the improvements of the teaching techniques. Perfect 
preparation on the part of the teachers was es.vential and they should be 
encouraged to adopt excursions, project method, activities and give 
more work experience to the students, so that knowledge couid be made 
more functional and applied. But forced corrclaiiotu should not be 
encouraged. Self-sufficiency aspect should not be insisted upon 
too much. The Basic Training Schools should constantly try new methods 
and reduce the gap between their techniques and the actual school 
practices. Teachers also should be allowed to experiment with new 
dynamic methods of teaching and show some originality. 

About eighty per cent of the Educational Officers stated that they 
give demonstration lessons either in the centre classes organised once 
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in a month in different /ones under their jurisdiction or in the individual 
schools during their inspection visits The number of lessons each 
Officer taught every year ranged fiom three to thirty five. Obviously 
they demonstrated the new techniques of teaching according to the need. 
In some cases they ask one of the experienced teachers to leach a model 
lesson and other teachers were asked to observe and criticise the lesson. 
The Educational Officers also participated in the discussion of the lesson 
and offered their suggestions for improvement. While this was the 
general practice a few Educational Officeis stated that they were not 
expected to give demonstration lessons, 

attempts to promote correlated 

TECHNIQUE OF TEACHING 

Even though conclatcd technique of teaching was considered to 
be difficult and generally schools did not follow this device as a usual 
practice, it was reported that 63,91 percent of the schools were attempt¬ 
ing to try thus technique. 

Lesson Plans and Schemes . 

The importance of correlated technique of leaching was recognised 
by the teachers, and it looked as though sincere efforts were being made 
to make it as successful as possible. In a teachers’ study camp 
conducted at Nalgonda several recommendations were made for 
adoption of correlated tethmque of leaching. The first need was to 
plan the syllabus divisions to .suit the temporal units Then suitable 
crafts and activities like community cleaning, individual hygiene, 
garden work, hand work, spinning, elections, assembly, prayer sports 
and games, cultural activities like the celebration of the festivals of all 
religions - Hindu, Christian, Islam etc. - social service, excursions 
etc. should be selected for teaching the different related units of the 
syllabus The study camp suggested a number of lessons and activities 
which could be lelated. But in many cases the suggestions appeared to 
be mere associations and correlations between the units of knowledge 
and the processes of activities recommended. The study camp also 
recommended the preparation of schemes of lessons under the following 
horizontal heads : 

1 fierial number, 

2. Class, 

3, Subject, 

4 Lesson, 
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5. Aspect of the tesson, 

6. Activity or craft processes, 

7. Specific obja;tive. 

Then the camp demonstrated another icsion plan attempting 
multilateral corretation for which the foMowmg hon/onial items were 
suggested *, 

1. General aim, 

2. Specific aim, 

3. Serial number and steps. 

4. Craft or other activities, 

5. Details of the processes of the activities, 

6. Related subjects, 

7. Lessons or items of knowledge, 

8. Techniques of teaching 

The item No. 3 above was again further sub-dtvided vertically 
into the following aspects ; 

1, Introduction, 

2, Presentation, 

3, Recapitulation, 

4, Black board work, 

5, Home assignment. 

Some Basic schools and many Basic Training Schools in their 
practising schools followed the correlated lesson plan given below : 

CORRELATED LESSON PLAN 

1, Name of the teacher, 

2, Name of the Grade, 

3, Date and time, 

4, Number of students, 

5, Subject and topic, 

6, Crafts and activities, 

7, Teaching aids and equipment, 

S Aim ; 

a. Genera! skills intended for through the activity 

b. Specific aim or knowledge of the subject or subjects 
intended to be correlated with the activity, , 
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ACTIVITY 

9 The plan and oiganisation of the activity : 

10. Actual opeiation of the activity, beginning, continuation and 
ending and how the skills intended are planned through 
activity: 

11. Steps to handle the craft or aclivuv inateirial with care or 
precautions to be taken 


CORRELATION 



Steps 

Mattel 

Corre¬ 

lation 

Blackboard 

work 

12. 

Stage of the activity at 
which the topic will be 
introduced. 




13. 

Details of presentation 




14 

Testing and recapitula¬ 
tion 




15 

Scope of pupils’ written 
work. 




16. 

Follow up work, based 
on the activity plan, and 
things which the pupils 
should bring into prac¬ 
tice in their own lives, 
after having learnt the 
same through life in the 
school. 





Shri T. Ramakrishna Reddy recommended ilie planning of weekly 
schemes of Correlated lessons under the following honyontal heads ; 

1 Name of the teacher, 

2. Date, 

3. Name of the School, 

4. Class, 

5. Details of the unit, 

6. Activity, 
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7 Technique of correlation. 

8. Other reievaiil details. 

Whenever the Basic instilution*! altempi lo wiiJc down a correla¬ 
ted teaching scheme for a month or for a week or a Icsvui plan for 
teaching a small unit on a particular day first they veket the svliabus 
item from the bi-dimensional annual *iyllahv.is divisions discnswd m 
Chapter VU under curriculum and use most ol the items stiggested in 
the above discussion. 

Types And Situations of Correlation ; 

Correlated technique was broadly divided inio tsdf.ttcrai and 
non-collateral, depending on whether the activity and ilic CinUeiu know¬ 
ledge were treated simultaneously or voutem w.is lauglu after the 
activity was over. Then again this technique was aJapi„'d fiir teaching a 
single subject (unilateral) and also to teach more lium one (muHit.Ucral) 
subject at a time. The followimr are pcrcciKagcs of scliools m Andhra 
Pradesh adopting these tiilTereiit ivpes of corrclutuui 

TABLE 40 

TYPES OF CORRELATED TRACSltNt. ADtiini D 




Types of correlation 



l*cKcnt 

1 Multilateral coi relation 

2 trilateral conetaiion 

3 cMlateral coi relation 



ViW 

29 67 

n.9i 


Multilateral correlation was in wide use {5fi,(Ki%) especially 
m the Rayalaseema region <70,34%} than umiahMu! and culhiteral 
techniques This data supported the Mutly of Sliri V. G-inapailii who 
leported that 29, 21 and 13 teachers slated lo be using these tvpes of 
correlation respectively. It meant that the leaching ot several subjects 
relating the same to a single activity was popular. This technique 
was considered to be most ideal and natural but thmaih. and u would 
be successful, in case there was class teacher system. 

The following programmes were generally ndopied a% they 
provided more opportunities for correlated teaching ; 


‘Lessnn Plan’, aw, Basic Education 
apccial Number, January 1961, 
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TABLE 

PROGRAMMES ADOPTED FOR 

41 

correlated teaching 


Programmes 

Per cent 

1 

Craft work 

61.74 

2, 

Nature study 

61.74 

3. 

Cultural activities 

48 69 

4 

School community life 

46 08 

5 

Social service programmes 

46.08 

6, 

Study of social environment 

38 2S 

7. 

Study of physical environment 

27.39 

8 

Study of Economic environment 

15 65 


Craft work and nature study were utilised by a niajonty (61.74%) 
of the schools, while cultural, community and social service programmes 
take the second place (46 to 49 per cent). The physical and socio¬ 
economic environment was not exploited by many schools (15 to 39%). 
This situation supported the allegation of the As.sessmcnt Commiltcc 
and Ekbote Committee that the schools were not c-xploiting the physical 
and social environment of the child Though many schools appear 
to be utilising nature study, they were definitely ignoring the community 
resources, and especially the economic activity going around the child. 

The Head masters were asked to stale which of the situations 
under the different programmc.s in Basic schools were helpful for 
correlated teaching. A majority of the schools (53.17%) mentioned 
seven items of craft work like spuming, tailoring, carpentry and 
gardening processes (watering the plains, obsctving insects in the 
school garden) and other handicrafts 

As many as 33,22 per cent of the schools gave fourteen items of 
the school cultural and community activities which were helpful for 
correlation like games and sports, cleanliness programmes, prayer, 
quarrels among children, entenamments, elections, Celebration of 
national festivals celebration of birth and death days of great men, 
organisation of piocessiuns in connection with the celebrations, flag 
hoistation m connection with functions, community duties, music and 
cooking. 

Some schools (19.55%) mcniiuned six situations from the social 
and economic environment like social festivals of the village, local 
panchayat meetings, visits to temples etc. and village community service. 
A few (12,17%) schools said that subject to subject correlation was 

i Shn Ganapalhi, V. on Investigation into the Correlated Technique of 
Teaching; Unpublished M. Ed. Thesis, 1961. Hyderabad, Osmania University, 

Pi 27ot 
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done, while 3 47 per cent of the schools mentioned study of physical 
and natural environment like agricultural operations etc. 

According to a study conducted by vShn V. Ganapatlu m 
Andhra Pradesh under the guidance of ihc present writer, gardening, 
spinning, paper and card board work were provini more helpful m 
teaching social studies. The other activities helpful were preparation 
of models and maps village survey, observation cf climate, visits to 
local market, factories, religious places, etc, Srci il service first aid, 
superstitions, epidemics, customs and manners of villagers, celebra¬ 
tions of festivals, cultural activines school commum y life, eleciions to 
local bodies, were aho suitable for corrclaiing a number of items of 
social knowledge of the Basic school curriculum, ^ 

In Basic Schools the craft equipment and other traditional 
teaching aids like pictures, text books, guide books; scrap hooks, 
charts, models, diagrams etc. were also used Ace* rding to the figures 
collected from the Director of Public Instruction Hyderabad twenty 
per cent of the plural teacher Junior Basic Schools and sixty per cent of 
the Senior Basic Schools had radio sets or were hiving the facilities 
for listening radio. Out of them 18 95 pet cent of the Senior Basic 
Schools were registered as listening schools. Only one plural teacher 
Junior Basic School was having the facility of a film projector. 

Literature on Correlated Teaching 

The correlated technique of teaching could he more successful, 
in case some literature was being developed on this technique, based on 
the experiences of the class room teachers. 

The Basic schools in Andhra Pradesh were ashed to state whether 
any literature was developed by the teachers on the correlated technique 
of teaching. The following information was available : 


Name of the teacher 


Literature developed 


1. Q. Naraslmha Murty 


2. G Appa Rao 

3. V. Subba Rao 


Correlation of Social Studies, Arith- 
matic, Ltinguage and Science with 
gardening and soils 
Correlation of Language and Science 
with plantain piuntation. 
Correlation of Language, Arith¬ 
metic, Science and Geography with 
watering the plants. 


1. Ibid, 
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4 . Amartaluri Prasada Rao Corrt'lation of Language, Arith- 

meiic, Science, Social Sludies draw¬ 
ing and Music wilh Flag hoistatinii 
ceicmony, 

5. Dandikalla Sreeramulu Correlation of history - Asoka and 

Bruish rule, Civics and discipline 
through National Flag and its 
importance 

6 Nadclla Jagannadha Rao Correlation of Arithmetic with 

cotton craft -‘Fiom Cotton Plant 
to C’lothcs*. 

SamuTtya Bodhana Vishayamulu 
(A comprehensive book on the 
correlated technique of teaching, 
writicn in TcKigu language) 

Correlation of Language, Arith¬ 
metic, Science with cotton craft and 
fodder of cattle 

9, Ananta Ram Sastn Geiminaiion ol seeds; Charac¬ 

teristics and tonduions, 

10, Subba Rao Arts and Architecture in Vijaya- 

nagar limpirc under Shri Krishna 
Deva Raya. 

11, Krishna Murty Nature study through excursions. 

12. P. Venkata Reddy Spinning and Ploughing. 

13. T. Narasmiham Correlation of Counting and addi¬ 

tion with spinning and gardening 

14 T, Knshnayya 'Dandakaranyam* OramaUsation in 

.School Garden. 

15, T Narasayyn Germination of seeds, 

16. S Makdoom Ali Correlation of Mathematics through 

gardening. 

n Agatna Rail! Correlation of Hygiene. Science and 

Arithmetic through spinning 

Most of the above literature was in unpublished condition and it 
would be very profitable if ihi.s effort of the tcather.s was encouraged by 
the Government, The State Council of Fducational Research and 
Training could be asked to read these scripts carefully, revise and 
publish the same to suit the class room teacher. 


7 K V. Satyanarayana 


8, S. Ramayya 
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Gulf Between the Training School and Basic Sehnot - 

There was a general talk that if the !csichei«» f liowed Hie methods 
and techniques taught in the Training niMiiuimns i would be difhcult 
to finish the syllabus, hixiy percent of the Basic 1 raining Schools 
denied this belief, while len per cent id them agreed and thirty percent 
of the institutions could not esptess aiiy defti itc op ouhi. It is, interest¬ 
ing to note that only 22.7 per cent of the Basic schools stated that they 
were able to cover the syllabus, if Training rnellurd . weie used, while 
67 83 per cent of them clearly Mated ihai there wa- gull between the 
Training Institutions and actual pracin.es in ihe Bas c schonls and so it 
was not possible to finish the courses, if the techniques taught at the 
Training Institutions were adopted in the Basic sclu uls. 

This was a very serious gulf between the Tran ing institutions and 
the practices in the Basic .schools, which needs furtlier probe and 
settlement. The responsibility for this gull might be lying both with 
the Training institutions and the Basic schoohs Th * techniques might 
not be suitably developed and taught well by the im mng iiistituiions in 
relation to the needs of the schooht or the Basic st lools might not be 
fully equipped and encouraged to follow the same tc liniqnes 

The teachers (38 26%1 were unable to adopt the Training school 
methods and especiatly corrctaicd technique ui the teaching of poetry, 
songs, grammar - number, vowels, consonents, vthhakiis, and 
increasing vocabulary in languages ofTelugu Hindi and English, ratio, 
proportions interest in Arithmetic; Food, revolutions of ihe earth, 
matter and its forms m General Science; eclipses, Mogul history, Sivaji 
and Krishna Deva Rava of Vijayanagar, hiogiaphi.al details of kings 
and ram fall in Social Studies; and Music in Pine Ai is 

Difficulties in the Way of Correlation 

The above were some of the examples where the teachers were 
feeling difficulty in adopting the technique ot correl<.lcd teaching. The 
want of a core curriculum was the first stumbling block in this direction. 
The following table gives an idea ol the things obsuucting the teachers 
from the realisation of the core aspects of the curriculum. 

lABLE 42 


OBSTRUCTIONS FOR REALISATION OF CURRICULUM 



Obstructions 

Percent 

1. 

Rigid time tables and daily routine of 



the schools. 

55.22 

2. 

Rules and regulations of the higher 



oflSces of the Education Department, 

50.00 

3 

School rules and traditions. 

38.69 
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As many as 53 to 57 per cent of the schools felt that the rigid 
time tables and daily routines framed by the schools themselves, under 
the pressure of tradition and insistancc of higher offices came in the 
way of correlated teaching, Equally obstructive were the rules and 
regulations of the higher offices of the Hducation Department (42 to 54 
percent). The school rules and traditions (32 to 54 per cent) though 
some times obstructive could be changed bv the schools themselves, but 
the change must come from the Education Department itself in the case 
of their directions issued from time to time if they were proving to be 
an obstruction for the employment of the dynamic methods of teaching 
for the realisation of the core curriculum 

In the study conducted by Slin V Ganaptbi it was revealed that 
financial difficuliies and non availability of equipment and law materials 
jn required number and quantity ns the factors alTccting llieir effoiis in 
correlated teaching The difficulties confronted by teachers, m following 
the technique of correlation with special icfcience to the teaching of 
Social Studies were classsilicd iiuo (1) Adniinislrative (2) Mcilmdological 
(3) Social (4) Fconmic and (5) Miscellaneous Trnined teachers wete 
not available in sufficient number and schools did not have enough 
accommodation foi oigamsing various .tcttvilics, I no ugh space for 
gardening was not available and law m.itenal for craft work was not 
supplied in time. In some cases the latest syllabus was not available 
with the schools Thetc was no coMipciation between the Headmasters 
and the assistant teaclieis. The paients and the community were preju¬ 
diced against the methods adopted by Basic schools. Generally the 
teachers complained against theTiaining in.stitntions saving that they 
did not do a good job in suffictcnily training ilie teachers in the new 
methods. ^ 

The Basic schools ni Andhra Pradesh mentioned the following 
difficulties in following the coriclated technique of teaching, duringd 
this investigation : 


TAB! E 43 

DIFMCULTIIS IN THE WAY OF ttlRKri Al£D IFAGHlNCi 


DitlicuUics I’crecnt 

1 1 lu-k of miiienal utid leacliiiig Iciiuimji aiiK 8t,74 

2, Required furuls not provuied, 7.W3 

3, Lack of facilities for intouluetiuii of crafts. 73.04 

4. Lack of reference library 71,30 

5. Lack of texts and fiuisle books and books on 

correlation, in rcgunial langiiagc, mm 


2 Ibid, Pp .272-289. 
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6, Thjs technique was not suited lo teach certain 



subjects. 

67.82 

7. 

Allotment of different periods for different 



subjects harmed correlated teaching 

65.22 

8 

Syllabus was not suitable lo the local environ¬ 



ment. 

63 48 

9, 

Teachers, Educational Officers, leaders and 



community had belief in Basic education. 

63.48 

10. 

Lack of expert guidance in case of difficulty. 

63.04 

11. 

Parents object (o children undertaking manual 



work 

63.04 

12. 

Non-co-operation of the Assistant teachers 
Educational Officers, Parents, Public and 



other officers 

62.17 

13, 

Basic Training Schools have not given due 



prominence to this technique. 

56,52 

14. 

Defects in School organisation. 

53 04 

15. 

Children do not evince any interest m corre¬ 



lated lessons. 

51.30 

Iti. 

All teachers do not have equal proficiency 



to correlate all subjects to activities 

50,43 

17 

Matriculate teachers can not adopt this 



technique of teaching 

26.08 

18. 

Basic trained teachers with conviction in this 



method are not appointed as Headmasters 

47.83 

19. 

Logical order will be disturbed in correlated 



teaching 

46.08 

20. 

Teachers lack proficiency to teach crafts. 

46.04 

21 

Indifference of officers and teachers who did 



not undergo basic training. 

45.65 

22. 

Teachers with faith in Basic education were 



not appointed, 

48.69 


The above was more or less appears lo be an exhaustive list of 
diCaculties in the way of adopting correlated technique of teaching. 
A number of schools ranging from sixlycight to cightylwo percent felt 
that the difScuIty centred round lack of material facilities, equipment, 
teaching aids, text books for students and guide books for teachers and 
other books on the technique of correlated teaching. Then fifty three to 
sixty six per cent of the schools stated that the syllabus was not suitable 
to the local environment and worked out in a defective school organisa¬ 
tion like allotting different periods for different subjects in the time table, 
They said that this technique was mostly Failing because teachers, officeis, 
leaders parents and community did not have any belief in this system 
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and there was no expert guidance for them. It appears that the Govern¬ 
ment should take immediate steps to supply sulTicient and suitable 
craft and other equipment to the schools and also equip the teachers 
with necessary know-how to handle the activities to make the correlated 
technique of teaching successful. 


Thirty one pel cent of the Educational Officers stated that suffi. 
cicnt equipment and accommodation for craft and otliei activites were 
not provided for the schools. The available equipment did not arrive m 
time and was not of good quality. Twenty nine per cent of them stated 
that the subtleties of correlated teaching were nut understood by many 
teachers and even by some teacher educators and it showed that tlie pre¬ 
sent teachers were not competent enough for respon.sible. .sustained hard 
and regular work, as this was beyond their training and qualities. 
Fifteen per cent of them frankly admitted that the currelaied tecliniqm; 
of teaching was not functioning satisfactorily and the lessons were 
scientific on paper wliile the activities were most iinnaliinil ami lorccd. 
They also said that they had no time to guide the teachers (6%) 
who did not get suitable situations for cmrelaiion and .so tht-v followed 
the traditional methods of teaching Adoption of spinning ulone as a 
Basic craft restricted the scope of coirelation. Nine per cent of the 
Educational Officers said that suitable textbooks and guide hooks 
written by cxpeft.s were not available. All the above cued leasons for 
the slow progress in the adoption of coriclated leaching corroborated 
the items collected from other sources Some rduesunoud Officers (15%) 
were taking remedial measures like teaching model lessons, lenden'ng 
advice to teachers, onentatton of teachers and posting well trained 
teacher.s wherever it was possible. About twenty three percent of the 
Educational Ofiicers gave valuable .suggestions like hnuitng the curri¬ 
culum and making the teacher thoroughly acquamied with u.s content 
and technique, preparation of literature for the teachers and in-service 
training for acquainting him with the latest trends, organfshig con¬ 
ferences of teachers in which model lessons were taught and criticised. 
Yet as cent per cent skill was not acquired or expected through this 
technique, It might he used to the extent possible without any rirndity. 

well trained Deputy Inspector of Scliooh might be appointed in each 
block for guiding the strict implementation of this technique. 

The headmasters of Basic Schools in Andhra Pradesh suggested 
the following measures for removing the difficulties in foilowirig the 
correlated technique of teaching: 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR REMOVING THE DlHICUniFS 

iN fHH WAY OF 


CORRELA71D fEACHiNCt 



Suggestions 

per cent 

1 

Basic Training Schools should ruc more 
imporlante for this teclinniue. 

81,74 

Z. 

Teachers should be given scientific know¬ 
ledge about crafts. 

80 87 

3. 

Universities and research centres fhould 
carry out thorough research on ihistcthnitjuc 
and supply their results to the schools. 

80.37 

4. 

Curriculum should give suggest lon.s for cor re- 
lation. 

79.56 

5. 

Teacher to study the Iiieiature carefully 

79,13 

6 

Good guide books fur teachers and text 
books for student.s to be supplied 

79,13 

7. 

Items that cannot be taught m correlated 
way to be taught through the traditional 
techniques. 

76 52 

8 

Curriculum should he revised to suit the 
local environment. 

76,52 

9. 

Teachers should be given freedom to make 
adjustments with (he curriculum and mclhod 
to suit the local needs, 

76.08 

10. 

Simple activities should be selected discard¬ 
ing heavy craft work. 

72,60 

11, 

The schools should be supplied with ihc 
researches conducted in different parts of 
the country 

68.26 

12, 

Items that cannot be correlated should be 
postponed 

43 48 


The suggestions also included from about four per cent of the 
schools that institutions should be organised on residential lines and 
teachers should be provided with quarters so that there would be closer 
teacher-pupil contact. These schools further suggested that there 
should be prompt supply of equipment and provision for mode! lessons. 
The first eleven suggestions made by the head masters appear to be 
significant as the percentages ranged from sixty eight to eighty two, 
These suggestions followed from the defects discussed in the previous 
pages and most of them got corroboration with those made by the 
Educational Officers. The first six suggestions getting frequencies of 
more than 79 per cent deal with equipping the teacher through pre-service, 
and in-scrvice training, researches in the curriculum, provison of guide 
boolcs, and text books So Curriculum, Training and Text and Guide 
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Books atiain imporuince. The suggestions ranging Irom forty iliiee lo 
seventy six pet eeiii deal with dilution of the present situation i e 
revision of the syllabus, adoption ol traditional techniques or postpone¬ 
ment of the teaching of certain items ad)uslments with the cuiriciilum 
and introduction of simple activities instead of organising sssiematic 
craft work 

The teachers lelt that they did not gel sufficient training in crali 
work and correlated technique of teaching 'lome training insiitiilions 
reserved only one lesson to be lauahl through this technique cut of everv 
eight practice teaching lessons ol the trainees. 

Theiefore, provision should lit made for suitable equipment to 
carry on craft and other activities helpful for correlation Good libraries 
with books on this technique should be provided Only basic trained 
teachets should be appointed as headnuisteis of Btusic schools The 
teachers should he given sufficient in-service training tliroiigli frequent 
seminars and conferences in the latest techniques of correlated and other 
related methods of teaching 

The above recommendatiniis n( the researcher wcic further 
corroboialed by the remedial meastites .suggested by the Educational 
Officers and the Head Master.s ol Basic schools ill Andhra Pradesh, in 
the matter of improving the status ol correlated technique of teaching, 

The new dynamic meiliods of teauhtng especially adopting the 
technique of corielaltan with work experience tend to result in some 
production involving a few crafts introduced for instructional purposes. 
So, in the next chapter a discussion is attempted on how craft work 
is organised and to what extern its productivity contributed to self- 
sufficiency, 
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Productive, creative and socially useful work in v,hich all boys 
and girls may participate, irrespective of my dJS’ ticuwi of caste or 
creed or dais, is placed at the very centre of Basic ccucalum * 

Objectives of Teaching Craft Work: 

As in the case of other subjects, the s*1lahiiu far prescribed iu 
Andhra Pradesh did not mention any specifi object vci for the leaching 
of crafts. The popular belief of the average leavhei and a maioriiy of 
the parents was that the cralt education prepared thi- stiukni for future 
life by helping htm to earn a living. Some teache s who were good 
sludents of Basic education understood that craft wt rk had buili educa¬ 
tional and economic objectives No attempts were made cither by the 
researchers mentioned m Chapter 1 or b> the .Spe ial CommiUcc for 
Basic education; Andhra Pradesh 1%1 to avcerian the objectives set, 
or to recommend objectives for the oigamsaiwn of craft education m 
Basic schools. The following were the obircuves ol teaching of craft 
mentioned by the Basic schools during the course of this tnvesiigation. 

TABLE 45 

OBJECTIVES OF TEACHING CRAFTS IN BASIC SCHOOLS 


Objectives Percent 

1, To give vocaiional training 

to the students, 76.% 

2. To inculcate dignity of labour 

in the students, 74.7S 

3, To make worthy use of leisure 

time by the students, 72.17 

4. To teach different school subjects 

through craft processes, 69.56 


* Concept of Basic Education, 1956, New Delhi,- Ministry of Education, 
Government o India 
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5 

To tram senses and 



muscles of the students, 

63 91 

6 

To enable the student.s to help 



their paients in their vocations, 

hi 71 

7. 

To earn money for (he school by 



selling the craft products. 

39,13 


About 4 30 per cent of the vdiools stated that craft \sotk 
being forcibly oiganised in the schools because the Government ordered 
for Its implementation in Basic education and its clicnshed obieclives 
could not be realised m the schools, as they were unworkable, and 
importance of real education was not lecognised Hm craft woik was 
organised by many leacheis to create in the students interesi m the* 
work and dignity of labour and disciplim. tu to shed their la/iness and 
to provide them with mental and plivsical exercises developing some- 
skills m them. The student.s realised iliai good fruits were the result of 
hard work and iiltiniately iliev were prepared to rely oji ihemscKes m 
future life, s‘o that they were employed well and felt hupps m life This 
was the random thinking of a muioiiiv of du; school teachers ui the 
state 

A big majority of the schools (72 to KU percent) stated that the 
objective of teaching Cl aft m a Hasic ••chool was to give vocational 
training, making worthy use of leisure time to develop dignity of labour. 
Next prefeience was given to the educational aspccl (63 lo 70 per cent) 
stating correlation of different school .subjects flnd development of the 
senses and muscles of the students mtencled through the teaching of 
crafts The old idea of curninp money through the craft products was 
entertained by a small rninoritv of 39.13 percent of the schools, which 
were not informed about the latest position of the objeciive.s of leachinc 
crafts. 

A majority of t|ie Basic Training Sclioois supported the objectives 
of dignity of labour (56.25%) and leaching of different subjects through 
craft processes (50%) Many other Training ,Schoc>K (43 75%) staled 
vocational training, worihy use of leisure lime and development of 
muscle.s as the objectives Some of them (25%) mtuitioned that earn¬ 
ing money for the school and helping parents in their vocations as the 
mam objectives. A few of them (6 25%) stated that crafts were taught 
compulsorily keeping in view the fruits of self-reliance, employment and 
happy life, as a result of hard work. 

Many teachers missed the point that a Basic school was not a 
vocational school, Fducational aspects were to be given the first pre- 
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ferencc while making every effort to make the craU products salable 
and useful. This position raust be made uiiderslouti by all the teachers 
working in the Basic schools. 

Criteria for selection of Basic Crafts; 

The objectives discussed above could be reaTMid perfectly, if Uie 
crafts were selected according to a suitable criicua The fulutational 
Officers, the Basic Training Schools and the Basic Schools gave the 
following crilena. 


T A B I. E 46 

CRITERIA FOR SELECTION OF BAvSIC CRAFTS 


Criteria 

1 

Fducatumal 

Ollicers 

2 

Head- 
masters 
of Basic 
Iraining 
Schools 

3 

Head-' 
masiers 
of Basic 
Schools 

4 

I. Availability of implements, raw 
material, facilities for repairs and 
accommodation for organising craft 
work 

73 00 

74,90 

49 99 

2 Aptitude and liking of the sludciu 
for the craft. 

800 

87 90 

58.70 

3. Crafts selected according to the lik. 
mg of the higher officers 

500 

81.25 

62.61 

4. Students Can work this craft easily. 

17,00 

43 75 

32,17 

5. Possibiliiy of teaching different school 
subjects and development of character. 

8.00 

56 25 

30.00 

6. Need and demand for the craft pro¬ 
ducts locally, 

30 00 

43 75 

29.50 

7, Many parents and others practise 
this craft locally. 

49.00 

31.25 

20.00 

8, Availability of tiaincd teachers for 
teaching this craft. 

4.00 

50 00 

29,13 

9. Less expenditure and more income 
through the craft. 

24,00 

18.75 

15,65 

10 Possibility of employing many pupils 
in the craft. 


25.00 

31.74 

11. Availability of technical help from 
local craftsmen. 

5.00 

18.75 

10.75 

12 Parents advice to, chidren for Icarn- 
ing this craft. 

8 00 

18 75 

7,83 


The above table reveals some very interesting and divergent 
opinions of Educational Officers, teacher educators, and headmasters of 
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basic schools - who seem to represent the adnunistrati ve, acndemtc and 
practical points of view in laying (lovs n the ciitei la lor the selection of 
basic ciafts If the opmum of Headmasters of tiaming schools is kept 
as the central point of comparison the divergence in the opimoiis of the 
educational offlceis and the headmasters of basic hchotds is on the nega¬ 
tive side wi h a few exceptions 

The Basic'llaining Schools and the bducalional Oflicei.s (75%) 
firmly believe that local conditions like the supply of implemenis, raw 
matenals, repairs to the implement' and accommodation in the stbooK 
must be taken into consideration in selecting the Basic crafts The 
Basic Training Schools and the Basic StlKHih (87 5(1%, and 58?'% 
respectively) state that the crafts selected should he based on the 
aptitude and liking of the siiidenis, while the I'diicaiional Officers were 
not interested on this point (8%) Both the Basic Irauiing Schools 
and Basic Schools (81 25%, and 62 61%) stated that crafis should he 
selected according to the liking of the liighcr olliciTs, which position 
very few Educational Officercs favoured (^%o) 1 Im items mentioned by 

the Educatianal Officers in the laiik Older indicated that they kept (he 
administrative consideration in view while siigaeslmg the criiena tor the 
selection of the Basic craft like the asailabihty of facilities and local 
prevalence of the craft to Iced the sclum! wicli etiuipmcni, material, 
technical help, local need and demand less expenditure and more income 
But the view point of the Basic Training School was different from the 
Educational Officers as they suggested more academic considerations 
like the aptitude of the student, local facilities, mhicaiional possibilities, 
easy working by the student, guidencc hv parents as they practise the 
craft at home, and availabiltlv of trained teachers Basic schools 
viewed this with both administrative and academic considerations, 
They tacifully recommended dependence on the liking of the higher 
officers, local conditions, aptitude and easiness of the students On the 
whole local bearing, aptitude of the students and approval of the higher 
olficers appear to be essential criteria for the selection of a Basic craft. 

The SpeciaH’onimiiiec for Basic Kducatum; Andhra Pradesh 
recommended the following criteria,! 

1 Whether the craft is practised in the locality in which the 
school IS Situated, 

2. Its educative possibilities, 

3. Children's liking, and 

4. Availability of raw materials and equipment. 

The above criteria for the selection of the Bisic craft were for the 
administration. The students also apply some criteria for the choice of 
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a pariicular Basic craft from those provided by an individual school 
The following are the responses from the Basic schools regarding the 
considerations of the students for the selection of Basic craft; 

TABLE 47 

STUDENTS CONSIDERATIONS FOR THE CHOICE OF BASIC CRaFTS 


Consideraiions of cho<ce Per cent 

1. Interest in the craft 48.2i~~ 

2. The craft is compulsorily given and no choice Involved 43.04 

3. Aptitude for the craft 41.30 

4. The craft is easy to do 41.30 

5 Other Crafis arc not available 49 56 

6. Ability to do the craft 31.30 

7. Other students have taken the craft 26.08 

8. More money can be earned through the craft 18,69 

9. The craft is done herediiodly by the family 9,13 

10. Parents advice 8 08 


In many cases (39 to 44 per cent) the students had to be given 
one particular craft as other crafts were not provided by the schools. 
For example in many schools according to the deciuon of the Govern* 
ment spinning and weaving have been introduced a^ Basic crafts and in 
that case there was no choice left to the children in selecting a craft 
according to their hieing. Butin thirty one and fortvnine per cent of the 
schools the students Selected crafts according to their ability, aptitude, 
interest and easiness to work the craft. Hereditary or parental inlluence 
and financial or gregarious considerations were least significant in the 
selection of the Basic craft by the students. This data was corroborated 
by the Basic training Schools (37 50%), which said many crafts could 
not be provided to satisfy the students choice according to their aptitude 
and interest. 

Crafts In Practice 

As mentioned in Chapter Yll'Curriculum ai d Text Books’ the 
old Basic syllabus prescribed the following crafts ; 

1. Spinning and weaving, 

2. Gardening and Agriculture, 

3. Paper folding, 

4 Card Board Modelling, 

5. Wood work, 

6 Metal work, 

7. Home craft consisting of: 
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(a) House wifery 

(b) Cookery, 

(c) Laundry, 

(d) Needle work, 

(e) Domestic fuiming 

According i<'i a study conducted by ilie National Institute of 
Basic Education, Delhi, in Basic schools in Andhia craft work was a 
compulsory part of the programme of studies m all classes and this was 
utilised as a centre of coriclation I he craft preserthed in the syllabus 
was cotton craft, but the school w.is ncrmitted to follow any other crafts 
as optional subsidiary crafts with the approval of the Department. The 
general science which was a compulsory subject included gaidenirif. 

Again as discussed in Chapter VII the new -^cven year mlcgraied 
syllabus recommended some activities which include some prodticiive 
crafts also, to be practised from grade three onwards ‘Ihev were : 

1. Cleaning and gimung of cotton and spinning, 

2, Gardening which was included under General fvcience as 

practical work, 

3 Paper work, 

4. Clay modelling, 

5. Free hand drawing, 

6. Colouring the outlines supplied by teachers, and 

7 Preparation of picture albums'. 

On comparison between the .status of craft woik before and after 
the introduction of the seven year integiaied clerncniaiy education 
curriculum from the year 1959 60, one could casiiv sec the dilution of 
the level of craft Wvtrk, from the number and lype.s of crafis or acdvttics 
recommended and tlie introduction of the same from grade three only, 

TABLE 48 

NUMBER OF srimOLS INIRODUCTNO DtEtPRENT MAIN < RAFTS 


Nhiuc of the Craft 



Huniurr of Schouls 




mentioned 

1. Spinning 



J26 

2, Kitchen Gardening 



«a 

J, Clay modelling 



28 

4. Mat weaving 



1S» 

5. Agriculture 



15 

6. Paper folding 



14 

7. Cloth weaving 



13 
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1 

2 

8. 

Ari (Drawing and PamiingJ 

a 

9. 

Navar tape weaving 

9 

10. 

Toy making 

7 

11, 

Tailoring 

6 

12, 

Embroidery 

u 

13. 

Basket weaving 

6 

14. 

Wood cane and Bamboo work 

5 

15, 

Book binding 

S 

16. 

Pottery 

S 

17, 

Card board modelling 

s 

18. 

Leather work 

Ik 

19 

Karabaf weaving 


20. 

Paper making 

1 

21. 

Tama weaving 

t 


According 10 the Lducatjoi.a! CJlIitcrs the n p,»inil 4 rlv pracliised 
crafts were Spinning on lakh or C {H*);) Vcgrtahlc kitchen 

gardening or horticulture (5(%), Navaf tape wcavn i (!.*%) and about 
one to five per cent of them mcntioiwd the other craiist cofdamed in the 
above iist and new crafts like leaf work, rope making. paJmvrab leaves 
craft, Knitting, Fibre craft, Bru*.!! making, Bismboo work. icbilriiBnchitz 
making), Bee keeping. Soap making. Cane weaving Srniih.v and metal 
work, Home craft, I’rmlirig Carpel weaving .ind compost making. 

The Special Comrnnice for Basic cducaiton. Andhra Pradesh 
recommended ihe intruduclion of Book-crafi inJuding paper and 
cardboard work leading to wood and rncui work, Pottery, Fisheries and 
Home Graft, and these crafts were alio recommended by the Ministry 
of Education, Government of India. 

Many new crafts could be introduced tf the auggeSfUon of the 
Special Committee was followed, 

We are told that, so far, the dcparitnent h not undertaken 
investigations to measure educational potcniialtiies of craft with a view 
to determining the cxienl to which academic knowledge can be imparted 
through each of the crafts, the extent to winch each t f the crafts may he 
expected to arouse and sustain the inicresi of tchnoi children, the extent 
to which each craft could be spread over the various giades in their 
gradually increasing difliculty and complexity, etc. U is also worth¬ 
while to explore the usefulness of particular craft in a particular area,. 
The Department should do this survey with theassisianceoftbe training 
colleges and institutes®. 

6 Report of the Special Committee for Banc Cdiica tian Op Cll P <57. 
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The Depai tment of Public Iiislruction did not conduct such a 
survey so far From the above list spinning on Takh or Charka and 
veaetable and fruit gardening were very popularly practised. Clay 
modelling Mat weaving. Paper folding, and Navar (col tape) 
weaving could be easily made more popular With all its advantages 
Spinning and Weaving crafis did not satisfy the local bearing aspect of 
the ciiiena of selection of a Basic craft, as cotton plants were not grown 
everywhere in the state In view of the acute food problem, it js 
advisible for the Government to think seriously of allotting 
extensive plots of land to the Basic schools and popularise the Garden¬ 
ing craft on a very large scale. This could be easily given the statu.' of 
a mam craft universally through out the .stale a.s this craft satislics all 
the criteria for the selection of Basic craft from the point of view of ihe 
administiation, students inteiests and academic inleiests Land is 
available everywhere in the state and the Revenue Deptirlmcin Iras to 
take interest in allotting five ot six acies of land to each school in every 
village, similai to the allottment of vast areas of land to the political 
sufferers The men at the helm of affairs should take a little interest to 
help the schools and thereby the pupils, the educational system and the 
country as a whole. 

While Gardening could be the compulsory niajor craft for each 
individual pupil, there was .still room for the practice of some more 
crafts, as piesently the schools reported to be leaching one or two major 
crafts and two or three subsidiary crafts.and this practice could continue. 
The undue importance given to Spinning and weaving should be checked 
as this step led to the unpopularity of Bas c education to a great extent. 
This could be done by giving the due place to Gardening. 

Scholars Studying Each Craft ■ 

An attempt was made to ascertain the number of scholars study¬ 
ing the different crafts and hobbie.s in the Basic schools of the state. 
The following i.s the position according to the figure.s collected from the 
Director of Public rn.struction, Hyderabad 

I'ABT.E fiS 

SCHOLARS PURSUING DIFFERENT CRAFTS 



Craft 

Basic Craft 

Hobbies 

Pre-vocational 

subject. 

1 

Spinning and weaving 

""(S.iei 

1,45,778 

42^56 * 

2 

Gardening 

5,083 

49,980 

9,740 

3, 

Clay modelling 

1,564 

22,513 

— 

4, 

Paper work 

1.867 

8,9.30 

234 

2,850 

5. 

Rope making 

8 

— 

6 

Mat weaving and Tailoring 

271 

4,115 

9.062 

7 

Home Science, Carpentary 
and Fine Arts. 

664 

8,454 

6,857 
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From the above figures also it could be found out that Spinning, 
Gardening and Clay Modelling weie the most widely practised crafts, 
either as main Basic crafts or minor crafts and bobbies. 

Time Devoted for Craft Work 

Dr Zakir Russian Committee recommended the organisation of 
craft work for three hours and twenty minutes per day,’ while the sylla¬ 
bus recommended by the Ministry of Education, Gosernment of India 
stated that craft work should last for two hours a day in the first two 
grades, two and a half hours from the third to fifth grades and three 
hours from sixth to eighth grades® The Hand-book for Teachers of 
Basic Schools recommended two to two and half hours in the junior 
grades and three hours in the senior grades. The Hindustani Talimi 
Sangh, Sevagram and the old Basic curricula of Andhra Pradesh 
suggested two hours per day uniformly for all grades. Surprisingly 
enough the new seven year integrated syllabus now recommended for 
the Basic schools did not make any mention of the number of periods 
that should be devoted for Arts and Crafts .suggested for practice from 
class three onwards.* 

Not mentioning the time to be devoted to the different subjects 
in the curriculum might prove to be a healthy tradition, since it left 
sufficient freedom to the teachers to vse their di.screlion and utilise the 
time necessary for different areas, depending on the length of the course, 
resource fulness of the teachers and the rate of learning by the pupils. 

From the study conducted by Shri K. Ramarao, it appears that 
the Basic schools in the twin cities of Hyderabad and Secunderabad 
were devoting daily half an hour to one hour for craft work.** From 
another study of Miss Mumtaz Wasinllah Hussaini it was known that 
all schools devoted one period per day (period lasts for only 40 or 45 
minutes) for the main craft and three periods per week for subsidiary 
crafts “ This agreement worked out to the ratio of 2:1 periods per week 
for the major and minor crafts respectively. 

^ Sevagram. Hindustani Tali mi Sangh, 1950. 

8 Syi/abut for Basfc Scfwols, New D<s]hi, Minisiry ot Education, Government 

of India, P 11. 

9 SevenYeai Integrated Svllabus for Elementaiy Schools. Andhra Pradesh 
Gazett, 2nd June 1960. 

10 Shri Ramarao, K. Handicrafts in the Batlc Schooh of Hyderabad and 
Secunderabad Hyderabad: Unpublished M Ed. thesis of the Osmania 
University, 1961, P 83 

11 Miss Wasiuilah Hussaini M. OP Ctr 104. 
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The study of the National Institute ol Basic Education revealed 
that according to the Basic school syllabus the aveiage time allotted to 
craft work was one and half hours per day in classes 4-5 and two and 
half hours per day in classes 6-S The iraditional primary school syllabus 
prescribed three periods out of thjrtj nine periods per week for craft 
work This was equal to the time devoted for the subsidiaiy ci afts in 
Basic schools 

Dui ing the course of this investigation it was found thatfoiiy 
four to suty per cent of the schools were not giving equal lime to all 
crafts (Major and Minor) while only 19 to 38 percent of the schools 
were not making any distinction between the maior and minor crafts in 
terms of allotment of time in the weekly time table 

Since the seven year integrated syllabus did not suggest certain 
number of penods per week for organising ciafi woik and a majoiity 
of the schools stated that different penods of time were allolled for 
major and minor crafts, it would be interesting to study the fallowing 
table giving percentage of schools allotling the number of hours for 
major and minor crafts per week 

TABLE 86 

TIME DEVOTED TO MAJOR AND MINOR CRAFTS 


Percent 
Major Minoi 

*6 09' 8 26 


The percentage of schools providing instruction in major crafts 
from one hour to four hours was gradually rising. '1 he majority of 
eleven to seventeen percent of the schools were providing four hours 
per week for the major crafts This worked out to six periods of forty 
minutes duration and from thus it could he easily inferred that one 
period per day was provided for the teaching of the major crafts in a 
maximum number of schools. In the case of minor crafts also the 
percentage of schools was falling after two hours. This worked out to 
three periods of forty minutes duration per week for minor crafts. 
The ratio of the number of penods for the major and the minor crafts 
worked out to be 2.1 and this data also supported the study of Miss 
Muntaz Wasiullah Hussaini, in which the ratio was derived as 2‘1 as 
discussed earlier 
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The period of time recommended for the craft work by any 
syllabus or any book or commiuee was the rainimura of two hours and 
twenty minutes, as discussed earliet. But including the time devoted 
for the minor craft, the total maximum time devoted for craft work per 
day in Basic schools in Andhra Pradesh was not exceeding one hour, 
and this was certainly below the ideal or standard set. 

Craft Teachers 

It could be seen that only 65.22 per cent of the teachers were 
trained in Baste crafts and this percentage went down to 51.85 in Ra- 
yalaseema. It was an improvement over the 1956-57 position when 
only 32 66% of the schools had specially trained craft teachers. 

The Assessment Committee on Basic Education recommended the 
association of skilled traditional ciaftsmen with craft teaching in the 
Basic Training Schools and Basic schools. They .should be asked to 
teach the crafts under the supervision of the school teachers one or two 
hours a day or one or two davs a week, either by coming to the Basic 
schools themselves or by sending the children to their local workshops.*' 
The Special Committee also echoed this .suggestion, in view of the need 
for introduction of more number of crafts in Basic schools, without 
restricting to Spinning and Weaving They should he properly trained 
and then they could be appointed on eithci full time or part-time basis. 
Their work must be supervised by trained teachers so that correlation 
should be complete 

Only 16 66 per cent of the schools were utilising the services of 
the local craftsmen, even though there was no official arrangement for 
their employment in the school It was done purely on the initiative of 
the Headmasters and assistants, depending on their influence with the 
local craftsmen 

Starting Grade of Craft Work 

The founders and protoganists of the .scheme of Ba.sic education 
wanted that craft work should be .started even from the Pre-basic stage 
and so according to them the discussion about the grade in which craft 
work should be started would be funny. But the seven year integrated 
scheme of elementary education of Andhra Pradesh suggested the 
introduction of activities and simple craft work from third grade 

14 Report of the Awwient ConmWtre on Basic Education, New Delhi: 
Ministry of Education and Scientific Reasearch, Government of India, 1956, 
P 23 and 24. 

15 Report of the Special Committee for Basie Ediwolion, Op. Cu, P. 63. 
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onvvards and it was a departure From the accepted policy of staiting 
systematic craft work from Che first grade The ncadmasters ol Basic 
Schools and Basic Training Schools gave theii opinion with regard to 
the starting grade of craft work. 

The concensus of opinion of the Basic schools representing both 
the majority and the maximum appears to be that craft work should be 
introduced in the fifth grade, Twenty five per cent of the Basic Train- 
ing Schools recommended the introduction of craft work from the third 
grade onwards, while 12 50 percent of the Training Schools eacli 
recommended its introduction in different grades langing from second 
to eighth There was a significant change in the opinion of the schools 
about the introduction of crafts from 2nd to trd giade The opinion 
of the Basic Schools and the Basic Training Schools agreed in this 
respect with the decision of the Government of Andhra Bradesli to 
introduce activities and simple crafts from the third grade oiuvards It 
was feared that the introduction of pioduclive crafts in the louci grades 
was resulting in the waste of law mateiials as the sniiiU cbildieu in 
these grades weic unable to produce saleable goods On the other 
hand the introduction of crafts m the htghei grades would also help 
using their processes for correlating the kno.vicdgc of iliPfererit school 
subjects 

Adequate Supply of Craft Material 

Timely and adequate supply of craft equipment was necessary to 
keep the work going on without interruption The craft implements 
and raw material were supplied to the schools directly by the Govern¬ 
ment according to 64 35 per cent of the schools Onlv 15 65 per 
cent of ihe schools reported that the craft equipment was purchased 
locally About one per cent of the schools said that it was supplied by 
other agencies or produced in the institutions themselves. 

The Government sanctioned grants for supply of ci aft equipment 
to the Basic Schools at the rale of R.s 150/- for each teacher The craft 
equipment was imported Irom Watdha or Tiruvur bv the ten Basic 
Training Schools which were equipped with Centra) Craft Stores, for 
supply of equipment to all the Basic Schools around them. This arrange¬ 
ment was in vogue in the Andhra and Rayalaseema regions. So, a 
majority of the schools in Andhra and Rayalaseema regions said that 
the equipment was supplied by the Government, while in Telangana 
more schools said that it was purchased locally. In some districts the 
District Educational Officers or the Block Development Officers helped 
the schools to get the equipment, but the responsibility ultimately rested 
with the schools 
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1 

2 

8, 

Art (Drawing and Painting) 

11 

9, 

Navar tape weaving 

9 

10 

Toy making 

7 

11 

Tailoring 

6 

12, 

Embroidery 

6 

13. 

Basket weaving 

6 

14 

Wood cane and Bomboo work 

5 

15. 

Book binding 

5 

16. 

Pottery 

5 

17. 

Card board modelling 

5 

18. 

Leather work 

1 

19 

Karabal weaving 

2 

20 

Paper making 

1 

21. 

Tattis weaving 

1 


According to the Educational Oiricers ihcrnosi popiilurly praciused 
crafts were Spinning on Takli or Chaika Vegetable kitchen 

gardening or horticulture (5C%), Navar tape weavit g (13%) and about 
one to five per cent of them mentioned the other era Its coruaincd in the 
above list and new crafts like leaf work, rope making, palmyrah leaves 
craft, Knitting, Fibre craft. Brush making, Bamboo work, (chilmanchitz 
making), Bee keeping, Soap making. Cane weaving. Smithy and metal 
work, Home craft, Printing, Caipet weaving and compost making* 

The Special Committee for Basic education: Andhra Pradesh 
recommended the introduction of Book-craft including paper and 
cardboard work leading to wood and metal work; Pntlcry, Fisheiies and 
Home Graft, and these crafts were also recommended by the Ministry 
of Education, Government of India, 

Many new crafts could be introduced if the suggestion of the 
Special Committee was followed' 

We are told that, so far, the department has not undertaken 
investigations to measure educational polentialilies of craft with a view 
to determining the extent to which academic knowledge can be imparted 
through each of the crafts, the extent to which each of the crafts may be 
expected to arouse and sustain the interest of school children, the extent 
to which each craft could be spread over the various grades in their 
gradually increasing difficulty and complexity, etc. It is also worth¬ 
while to explore the usefulness of particular craft in a particular area, 
The Department should do this survey with the assistance of the training 
colleges and institutes®, 

6. Report of the Specfat Committee for Save Education Op Cit P, 67 
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The Department of Public IiKtruciion did not c\'iidtu,t such a 
survey so fai From tlie above list spinning on Takli or Charka and 
vegetable and fruit uardening were verv popularly practised. Clay 
modelling. Mat weaving. Paper foldnig, and Navar (col tapel 
weaving couki be easily made mote popular With all its advantage.s 
Spinning and Weaving ciufts did not satisfy the local beanng aspect of 
the cineriii of selection of a B.tsic ciaft, as coiion plants weie not grown 
everywhere in the state. In view of ih- aciile food problem, it i.s 
advisible for the Government to think seriouslv of allotung 
extensive plots of land to the Basic schools and popularise the Garden¬ 
ing craft on a very large scale This could be easily given the status of 
a main craft universally through out the smic as this craft satisfies all 
the criteria for the w'leciioii of Basic craft from the point of view of the 
administration, students inteicsts and academic inleicsts. Land i.s 
available everywhere in the state and the Revenue Departmem has to 
tal.e interest in alloiting fisc or .six acics of tiuui to c.ich school in eveiy 
village, similai to the allottmeut of vast areas of land to the political 
sufferers The men at the helm of .iflairs should take a little interest to 
help the schook and thereby the pupils, the educatioual .vv.stem and the 
country as a whole. 

While Gardening could In* the compiilsorv mator craft for euch 
individual pupil, there w as still room for the firacticc of some more 
ciafts, as presently the schools rcporivil to be leaching one or two major 
crafts and two or three suhstdiarv ctafls.and this practice could contiinie. 
The undue importance given to Spinning and weaving should be checked 
as this step led to the uiipopulantv of Bas c edmatum to a great extent. 
This could be done liy giving the due place to Gardening. 

Scholars Studying Each Craft ■ 

An attempt vva.s made to ascertain the number of scholars study¬ 
ing the different crafts andhohbies in the Basic schools of the stfile 
The following is tlie position according to the figiue.s collected from the 
Director of Public Instruction, livderabad 


I MII.F S5 

SfHOl.ARS IHJRbUINO Dll } PRFMT CRAFTS 


Craft 

basic Crafi 

Jlabhirs 

Pf c«v(K a iionai 
subject. 

1, Spinning and weaving 

6.161 

l.4S,77}f 

42,656 

2. Gardening 

5,083 

4y,980 

9,740 

3. Clay modelling 

] 564 

22.513 


4, Paper work 

\M’i 

8.9^0 

2.850 

5 Rope making 

8 

234 


6. Mat weaving and Tailoring 

7. Home Science, Carpentary 

271 

4,tIS 

9.062 

and Fine Arts 

664 

8.4.54 

6.8.57 
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From the above figures also it could be found out that vSpinning, 
Gardening and Clay Modelling were the most widely practised crafts, 
either as main Basic crafts or inmor crafts and hobbies. 

Time Devoted for Craft Work 

Dr Zakir Russian Committee recommended the organisation of 
craft work for three hours and twenty minutes per day/ while the sylla¬ 
bus recommended by the Ministry of Education, Gosernment of India 
stated that craft work should last for two hours a day m the first two 
grades, two and a half hours from the third to fifth grades and three 
hours from sixth to eighth grades®. The Hand-book for Teachers of 
Basic Schools recommended two to two and half hours in the junior 
grades and three hours in the senior grades. The Hindustani Talimi 
Sangh, Sevagram and the old Basic curricula of Andhra Pradesh 
suggested two hours per day uniformly for all grades. Surprisingly 
enough the new seven year integrated syllabus now recommended for 
the Basic schools did not make any mention of the numbci of periods 
that should be devoted for Arts and Crafts suggested for practice from 
class three onwards,® 

Not mentioning the time to be devoted to the different subjects 
in the curriculum might prove to be a healthy tradition, since it left 
sufficient freedom to the teachers to use their discretion and utilise the 
time necessary for different areas, depending on the length of the course, 
resource fulness of the teachers and the rate of learning by the pupils. 

From the study conducted by Shri K, Ramaiao, it appears that 
the Basic schools in the twin cities of Hyderabad and Secunderabad 
were devoting daily half an hour to one hour for craft work.’" From 
another study of Miss Mumtaz Wasi'illah Hussami it was known that 
all schools devoted one period per day (period lasts for only 40 or 45 
minutes) far the main craft and three periods per week for subsidiary 
crafts “ This agreement worked out to the ratio of 2; 1 periods per week 
for the major and minor crafts respeciivcly, 

7 Educational RecmtrucUon, Sevagram; Hindustani Talimi Sangh, 1950. 
P, 119. 

8 BuiicSc/ioo/i, New Delhi, Ministry of Education, Government 
of India, P 11. 

9 Seven Year Integrated SvUabus for Elementary Schools, Andhra Pradesh 
Gazett, 2nd June 1960 

10 ShriRaraarao, K Handicrafts in the Basic Schools of Hyderabad and 
Secunderabad Hyderabad. Unpublished M Ed. thesis of the Osmania 
University, 1961 P, 83 

11 Miss Wasiullah Hussaini M OP, Dr 104. 
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The study of the National Institute of Basic Fducalion revealed 
that according to the Basic school syllabus the average time allotted to 
craft work was one and half hours per day in classes 4-5 and two and 
half hours per day in classes 6-S The traditional primary school svllahus 
prescribed three periods out of thirls nine periodvS per week for craft 
work This was equal to the time devoted for the subsidiaiy ciafts in 
Basic schools 

Doling the course of this investigation it was found that forlj 
four to sixty per cent of the schools were not giving equal time to all 
crafts (Major and Minor) while only 19 to 38 per cent of the schools 
were not making any distinction between the maior and minor crafts in 
terms of allotment of time in the weekly time table. 

Since the seven year integrated syllabus did not suggest certain 
number of periods per week for organising ci aft woik and a iiidjorily 
of the schools stated that diffeicnt pciiods of lime wcic allotted for 
major and minor crafts, it w'oiild be inleiesling to stud> the following 
table giving percentage of .schools tillotting the nunihci ol hours for 
major and niinoi crafts per week . 

FABLE 86 

TIME DEVOTED TO MAfOR AND MINOR CRAFTS 


Hours Percent 


Major Minor 

1 

6 09 

8 26 

2 

7.39 

lYes 

3 

10,87 

7.39 

4 

12 61 

4 78 

5 

I 74 

1.74 

6 

7.39 

1 30 

7 

3 48 

1 30 


The percentage of schools providing instruction in iiia]ur crafts 
from one hour to four hours was gradually rising. 1 he majority of 
eleven to seventeen percent of the schools were providing four hours 
per week for the major crafts. This worked out to six pciiods of forty 
minute.s duration and from thi.s it could be easily inf^erred that one 
period per day was provided for the teaching of the major crafts in a 
maximum number of schools. In the case of minor crafts also the 
percentage of schools was falling after two houns. Thns worked out to 
three periods of forty minutes duration per week for minor crafts. 
The ratio of the number of periods for the major and the minor crafts 
worked out to be 2 I and this data also supported the study of Miss 
Muntaz Wasiullah Hussaini, in which the ratio was derived as 2:1 as 
discussed earlier, 
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The period of time recommended for the craft work by any 
syllabus or any book or committee was the minimum of two hours and 
twenty minutes, as discussed earlier. But including the time devoted 
for the minor craft, the total maximum time devoted for craft work per 
day in Basic schools m Andhra Pradesh was not exceeding one hour, 
and this was certainly below the ideal or standard set. 

Craft Teachers 

It could be seen that only 65.22 per cent of the teachers were 
trained in Basic crafts and this percentage went dov.n to 51.85 in Ra- 
yalaseema It was an improvement ovet the 1956-57 position when 
only 32 66% of the schools had specially trained craft teachers. 

The Assessment Committee on Basic Education recommended the 
association of skilled traditional craftsmen with craft teaching in the 
Basic Training Schools and Basic schools. They .should be asked to 
teach the crafts under the supervision of the school teachers one or two 
hours a day or one or two davs a week, either by coming to the Basic 
schools themselves or by sending the children to their local workshops “ 
The Special Committee also echoed this suggestion, in view of the need 
for introduction of more number of ciafts in Basic schools, without 
restricting to Spinning and Weaving. They should be properly trained 
and then they could be appointed on either full time or part-time basis 
Their work must be supervised by trained teachers so that correlation 
should be complete.'' 

Only 16 66 per cent of the schools were utilising the services of 
the local craftsmen, even though there was no official arrangement for 
their employment in the school It was done purely on the initiative of 
the Headmasters and assistants, depending on their influence with the 
local craftsmen. 

Starting Grade of Craft Work 

The founders and protoganists of the scheme of Basic education 
wanted that craft work should be started even from the Pre-basic stage 
and so according to them the discussion about the grade in which craft 
work should be started would be fiitiny Bui the .seven year integrated 
scheme of elementary education of Andhra Prade.sh suggested the 
introduction of activities and simple craft woik from third grade 

14 Report of the Asseumetii Commjitee on Basic Etfucaiion, New Delhi: 

Ministry of Education and Scientific Reasearch, Government of India, 1956. 

P 23 and 24 

15 Repoi I of the Special Committee for Basic Educaiien. Op. Ci I, P 63. 
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onwards and it was a departure from the accepted policy of slaitinji 
systematic craft work fiom the first grade The Headmasters of Basic 
Schools and Basic Training Schools gave then opinion with regard to 
the starling grade of ci aft work. 

The concensus of opinion of the Basic schools representing both 
the majority and the maximum appears to be that craft work should he 
introduced in the fifth grade Twenty five per cent of the Basic Train¬ 
ing Schools recommended the intioduction of craft work from the third 
grade onwards, while 12 50 percent of the Training Schools each 
recommended iis introduction in different grades ranging from second 
to eighth There was a significant change in the opinion of the schools 
about the introduction of crafts from 2ncl to trd giade The opinion 
of the Basic Schools and the Basic Training Schools agreed m this 
respect with the decision of the Government of Andhra Pradesh to 
introduce activitie-. and simple craft,s from the third grade onwards It 
was feared that the introduction of productive crafts in the huvci grtidcs 
was lesulting in the waste of law materials as the small chiklrcii in 
these grades were unable to produce saleable goods On the other 
hand the introduction of crafts tn the highei gtades would also help 
using their processes for correlating the knowledge of different school 
subjects. 

Adequate Supply of Craft Material 

Timely and adequate supply of craft equipment wa.s necessary to 
keep the work going on without interruption The craft impiements 
and raw material were supplied to the schools directly by the Govern¬ 
ment according to f54 35 per cent of the schools Onlv 15 65 per 
cent of the schools reported that the craft equipment was purchased 
locally About one per cent of the schools said that it wa,s supplied by 
other agencies or produced in the institutions themselves 

The Govermnent sanctioned grants for supply of craft equipment 
to the Basic Schools at the rate of Rs 150/- for each teacher The craft 
equipment was imported from Wardha or Tiruvur by the ten Basic 
Training Schools which were equipped with Central Craft Stores, for 
supply of equipment to all the Basic Schools around them. This arrange¬ 
ment was in vogue in the Andhra and Rayalaseema regions. So. a 
majority of the schools in Andhra and Rayalaseema regions said that 
the equipment was supplied by the Government, while in Telangana 
more schools said that it was purchased locally. In some districts the 
District Educational Officers or the Block Development Officers helped 
the schools to get the equipment, but the responsibility ultimately rested 
with the schools 
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The Special Committee for Basic Education examined this 
question and found that the Central Craft Stores system was not work¬ 
ing satisfactorily. It was proposed to start one production centre in 
each of the regions in the state and empower the Block Development 
Officers to store the craft equipment for all the schools in that region 
This would ensure timely supply of craft equipment and adequate 
production During the 1956-57 survey in Telangana it was revealed 
that the craft equipment and raw materials were not reaching the schools 
in time, due to certain procedural difficulties, lack of communications 
to some interior villages, and the implements were incomplete lacking 
in accessories or defective Another difficulty the schools were encoun¬ 
tering was the lack of store keeper lo the schools. A teacher was entrus¬ 
ted with the duties of a store keeper also and so be was unable to do 
justice to his duties both as a teacher and as a stoie keeper The Com¬ 
mittee proposed an additional allowance to the teachcr-store keeper or 
reduction of his teaching duties proportionately, as it felt that a full time 
store keeper might not have full work 

During the course of this investigation it was found that 22,44 
per cent of schools m both Andhia and Rayalaseema and 41 22 per cent 
of the schools in Tolangana reported that the ciaft equipment supplied 
was not adequate to keep all the students working the crafts The in¬ 
adequacy was described as lack of suflicicnt toohs, raw matenais like 
cotton, and yarn for spinning and weaving crafts For Mavar (col tape) 
weaving trained teachers were not available For both the.se crafts 
accommodation was lacking m some schools For Gardening and Agri¬ 
culture land, water facilities, and seeds were lacking. For Tailoring 
the sewing machines were lacking. For Art work paper and paints were 
wanting. These shortcomings could be set right if there was proper 
planning on the part of the administrators and the teachers. The Basic 
schools and Basic Training Schools made some suggestions during the 
present investigation for ensuring prompt supply of craft equipment, as 
seen from the table below. 


TABLE 87 

SUGGESTIONS FOR PROPER SUPPLY OF CRAFT EQUIPMENT 

Suggestions Per cent 


1 The Deputy Inspector of Schoole should be given powers 

to supply the equipment. 58.70 

2 Government should supply the equipment through the 

Central Stores and Purchase Department 51.74 


10 Reporc afiht Spectpal ComwiKee for Oa^ic Education, Op Cit pp 65 and 66. 
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1 

3, Educational Officers should supply the craft material 4fi 26 

4 A supply bureau should be established to work Under the 

Block Development Officers 47 HI 

5 A regional craft stole should supply the Cl aft matenal, 46'hi 

6 Schools should he allowed to purchase the equipment 

directly 42 i7 

7, Basic training schools should take this responsibility 36 77 

8, The Director of Public Instruction should take this 

responsibility. 30.87 


All the above suggestions were complcmenttiry ui iialiiie ! hu 
Deputy Inspector of Schools, whom a majoriu ol llie schools wanted 
to supply the craft equipment, was a Government ohicci, now wuikuig 
at the Block level. Hence the first four suggestions could be rolled into 
one In operation a craft bureau could be started in every block and 
the Extension Officer, who was an Educational Officer viorkiiig undci 
the Block Development Officer, could be onlru.stcd with the rcspoiisihi- 
lity of looking after the dav to day administration ol this bureau, which 
could establish liason with the Cciiral Stoics and Puichase Deparlmcni 
Regional Craft Production Centres for Andhia, Rayalaseema andTclan- 
gana could be established to supply material directly to the ci aft bureau.s 
working under the Block Development Officer-. The equipmcnl could 
be supplied by the bureaus only on demand Trom ihe schools and the 
local Basic Training Schools should be asked to waiuh the working of 
the system and report any shortcomings to ihc Direcior of Public Instruc¬ 
tion from lime to time, so that he may direct 1 edification of the mis¬ 
takes Thus all the suggestions made in the above table could he 
woven into a single scheme and proper and adequate supply of cralt 
equipment could be made to reach the schools in time every year, t e. 
before the schools acluallv tc-open after the summer vacation. The Ba.sjc 
Training Schools (56.25%) suggested that the rules should be suitably 
amended to facilitate the schools to make the puichases directiv and this 
suggestion was also in agreement with the .scheme dicussed .ibovc- Tlie 
same bureaus could also take up the repair of craft cqmpmeni, 

Repair of Craft Equipment 

There were several complaints about the defective condition of 
the craft implements The equipment naturally gets spoiled in the 
hands of students who are merely learners and not expert craftsmen 
The teachers or specially trained craft inspectors must be in a position 
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to meet the challenge of repairs provided they were adequately trained 
in this aspect also at the training institutions The Basic schools were 
adopting the following different ways for repairing the craft iinplcnicnts: 

How Craft Equipmeat was repaired ? 

Mostly teachers were attending to the repair of the Craft equip¬ 
ment (35 ^5%") and in many places local crafismen help the schools m 
the repair (39 21%) This practice of depending on the local craftsmen 
was more prevalent in Telangana ( 51 16% ). w'hile in Andhra and 
Rayalascema regions the teachers themselves manage to repair the craft 
equipment Local craftsmen should he given this trouble, only when 
the teachers and students fail to do the job The liest practice would be 
for the students themselves to be able to repair the instruments* with or 
without the help of the teachers, who should also get some training in 
this branch at the training instituiions. 

About fifty per cent of the Basic Training Schools icportcd that 
local craftsmen repaired the equipment while 37 50 per cent of them 
said that the pupil-teachers repaired the implements with the help of the 
teachers In only twenty five percent of the institutions cither (he 
teachers themselves or pupil-teachcrs themselves were repairing the 
equipment. The Basic Training institutions should develop the easy 
ways of repairing the craft equipment, by the pupil teachers, who would 
become teachers in Basic schools. If a pupil teacher could not repair 
the implements then he should seek the guidance of the teacher educator 
aud only as a last resort the local craftsmen should be approached for 
help. 

Disposal of craft Prodocts 

The previous survey in Telangana by the present investigator 
revealed that there were no agencies that could take the scliool produce. 
There were some non government agencies that could take the products 
of cotton craft, but no agency was coming forward to lake the products 
of other crafts. Only 10.66 per cent of the schools could sell their 
produce. The school teachers and students were making use of the 
cotton products to some extent It depended on the habit of teachers 
and students to wear Khadi (hand-spun and hand woven cloth) clothes. 
During the last survey it was revealed that 7 2 per cent of the students 
and 13 3 per cent of the teachers were wcaiing Khadi The schools 
gave a number of difficulties for the disposal of craft products. They 
were not of good quality. Higher officers did not permit selling of 
products and the quality was not sufficient for selling Due to difficul¬ 
ties in organising craft work enough production did not take place In 
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some schools pioducts were used up by the school coinrnuriity If 
products were sold they could not ettrn the cost of raft\ material 
invested 

During the couise of this investigation also about 39 06 per cent 
of the schools reported to be attempting the sale of school craft produce 
and encountering a number of difBculues in this process, which suppor¬ 
ted the conclusions of the survey mentioned in the preceding para. 
Material was not found to be fit for sale and it was not salable (6,52%). 
The products were sold to the local community (5 22%) and this point 
was adequately supported from the report of Miss Munitaz Wasiullah 
Hussaini, who stated that the local people helped the school in purchas¬ 
ing the raw materials and extended their co-operation in purchasing the 
articles produced by the school children, especially the products of 
Spinning, Tailoring, Kitchen Gaidening, Cane woik and I eather work. 
37.50 per cent of the Training ScIiooIb and 4 78 per cent of the Basic 
schools stated that pioducts like mats, cloth were sold to the students. 
31 25 per cent of the Training schools and 2 17 per cent of the Basic 
schools said that vegetables and paddy were sold to the hostels and 
teachers Some schools kept the products in the schools and used them 
at the time of exhibition.^ (4.35%) return the products to the Central 
Craft Stores and get the law inateiial In exchange. Some sell or auction 
the products to the local people and purchase the things required for the 
schools, but a few other schools remit the moiify in the Government 
treasury. Few other schools send them to the Samithi office or the 
Training School Some schools suggested that the things produced by 
students should be utilised for decorating the .school. 

The Basic schools and Basic Training Schools made a number of 
suggestions for the disposal of the craft produce. 

l AlH n 8H 

SUr.tJF.STrONS op the SOHOOI S for IHF DISPOSAL 


OF THF CRAFT PRODUcr 

.Sugsestions Per cent 

1. Craft products should be sold 10 the stiideni.s for a nominal 

price 59,56 

2. Rebates should he announced to promote quick sales 56 08 

3 Students hostels should ptircliase craft products for a nominal 

price. 53.48 

4. An annual exhibition and sale should be organised 47.84 

5, A co-operative society should be entrusted with this work, 43 48 

6 Sales departments should be organised m the Training 

Institutions 43,48 
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SupBe-ilions per eent 

7 Products should be sold to mstiluiioiis liku hospitals and 
other departments through the Central Stores and Puuhas.e 
Department 43,91 

8. Sales wings should be setup in the Block Development 

Offices. 42.61 

9. A central disposal agencv should take up this work 35 22 

10. Craft products should be given to students free of cost 29 56 


About two per cent of the schools also suggested that the products 
should be given free of cost to the poor students and sales should be 
organised twice a year. After realising ihe cost of the raw materials 
products could even be given free of cost to the poor students. 
The first three suggestions made by fifty three to sixty per cent of the 
schools and forly three to fifty percent of the Bauc Iluining Institu¬ 
tions indicated that the craft products should be sold to the students 
cither in the hostel or outside, at specially reduced prices. The idea 
that products should be given free of cost was not liked by many 
schools (29 56%). The items five to nine suggested by thirty five to 
forty four per cent of the schools dealt wiih the organisation of a co¬ 
operative society, sales departments in training schools, sales wings in 
Block Development Offices or disposal of the products through the 
Central Stores and Purchase Departnent of the tioveinment. These 
schools did not want to take up this additional duly, 

The Education Department may formulate a definite policy of 
disposing off the craft products of the schools at their own level The 
material found fit for sale may be first sold to the students cither in the 
hostels or outside at nominal price allowing maximum rebate over the 
market price, without prejudice to earning the cost of raw material 
invested m the craft The remaining stocks may be sold or auctioned 
in the local market and the proceeds may be utilised for the educational 
equipment of the students. Some produebs of good finish may be kept 
in the school museum or used in the exhibitions. The remaining stocks 
which could not be sold either to the sludems or in the local market 
may be first used for (he benefit of the students and then for the tea 
chers. In case goods of good quality were produced by the schools the 
Government may also consider the other suggestions for the establish¬ 
ment of various sales agencies suggested above. 

SELF SUFFICIENCY 

Even though the Wardha Educational Conference recommended 
that the sale of the craft products should earn the remuneration paid to 
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the teachers, (23-10'-1937), the Concept of Basic Education published 
by the Ministry of Education, Government of India stated that the 
returns from the sale of craft produce might be used for the benefit of 
the students m the shape of school uniform, mid-day meals and educa¬ 
tional equipment. Mahatma Gandhi also said that the produce of the 
craft work should be consumed by the Government 

The concept of self-sufficiency was discussed in the first chapter 
while dealing with the concept of Basic Education The idea of earnini 
through craft products the rcmuneiation of tcacheis had given 
place to the plan of providing for, the raid-day meals, school uniform 
and educational equipment foi students. The nature of self-sufficiency 
aimed at by the Basic schools could be studied from the table given 
below 


TABLE 89 

NATURE OF SELF-SUFFICIENCY AIMED 


Nature of self-sufficiency Per cent 


1 To get the money spent on law material 38.26 

2 Self-sufficient school community. 29.13 

3 Self-sufficient local community. 27.83 

4 Self-sufficient and self-reliant individual. 24 78 

5. To get the money sufficient for mid-day meals of pupils. 16.52 

6- To get the remuneration of the teachers through the sale of 

craft products. 12.17 

7. To get money for the school uniform. 12.17 

8. Any kind of self-sufficiency is not pos.sible 0.16 

9 Craft work IS directed to employ students in .some work. 0 43 


To get the money spent on raw material was the minimum that 
should be aimed at in a craft programme and a maximum number 
(38 26%) of the Basic schools and 56 26%, of the Basic Training Schools 
were aiming at thi.s target’ Twenty four to ihiriy per cent of the schools 
were aiming at the self-suflicicnt individual, local and school communi¬ 
ties and this idea was essentially related lo the social objectives of Basic 
Education Twelve to thirty eight per cent of the training institutions 
also supported this view. Twelve to seventeen per coiit of the schools 
were aiming at teachers remuneration, school meals or uniform.s The 
other views that‘'craft work for its own sake’’ and “impossibility of 
attainment of any kind of self-sufficiency” were not significant. 

From the above discussion it would appear that the immediate 
target of self-sufficiency should be to gel back the money spent on the 
raw material for the craft work from the sale proceed.^ of its products. 
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while the ultimate objective ihould be to develop a self-reliant and 
economically self-sufficient individual, school and local communities. 

The Educational Officers were asked tn state what formula of 
self-sufficiency they applied while inspecting the schools and the difficul¬ 
ties in the application of the formula 

About twenty seven percent of the Fducational Officers said that 
It might be impossible to realise any norms of self-sufficiency at the 
elementary school stage with children of six In foui teen age group 
However the craft work might be successful to some extent, if it was 
started for the age group 9-14. Primarily the schools were learning 
centres and hence they should not he misunderstood to be factories 
Even then it was doubtful whether thev would be able to produce salable 
articles competing in the general market. Fnnugh attention was not 
paid to the self sufficiency aspect of craft work, which was made com¬ 
pulsory for Basic students, perhaps wrongly, RcuHsalion of self suffi¬ 
ciency was beyond imagination in the rural Basic schooLs, where 
attendance of pupils itself was a great problem and the schools were 
situated in unsuitable houses Craft equipment could not be supplied to 
schools where there was not even a single chair or a table for the teacher 
to sit on, So, craft work and self sufficiencv were very clifficult to 
realise. Seventeen per cent of the Educational Officers stated that craft 
products must earn enough amount to meet the recurring expenditure of 
the school atleast to the extent of the co.st of raw material, transport 
and other charges m connection with craft work Some of them sugges¬ 
ted that the craft earning of the children should be at least equal to 
twenty five per cent of the expenditure on raw material in the first two 
grades, thirty per cent m the third and fourth, forty per cent m the fifth 
and sixth grades and fifty per cent in the seventh and eighth grades. 
Thirteen per cent of them suEgested that net per capita monthly earnings 
by the pupils should be at the rate of six, eighteen, thirty and fifty paise 
from first to fourth grades and rupees 1.1-50, 2 and 3 in the grades 
fifth to eighth It appears that this formula wa.s recommended by 
the Director of Public Instruction in 1951-52, Seven per cent of them 
suggested that weekly targets of production should be fixed and their 
realisation should be insisted, while six per cent of them stated that the 
craft work was introduced only for giving proficiency in crafts and to 
cultivate dignity of labour in children, In their opinion the student 
should only be equipped with subject matter through the craft. 

Four per cent of the Educational Officers stated that there was no 
difficulty in applying the formula of self-sufficiency as the simple matha- 
matical calculations and standards prescribed by the Director of Public 
Instruction were to be applied. However twenty two per cent of them 
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said it was difficult to apply these standards due to paucity of equip¬ 
ment, raw material, land, suitable accommodation, transport facilities 
and congenial atmospheie for carrying on craft work successfully. 
Eleven per cent of them said that the income was negligible as the teac¬ 
hers did not realise the importance of manual labour and they weie 
lacking in zeal, enthusiasm, activity, hard work and interest. This 
inertia should be eliminated by making self-.sufficiency compulsory and 
prescribing certain penalties for not achieving the same as per the 
standards determined. Ten percent of the Educational Officers stated 
that the products could not compete in the open market, due to low 
quality Facilities for disposing them off were not created. This could 
be avoided if suitable small local crafts were ini reduced in which case 
cent per cent self-sufficiency could be attained. Spinning was iniroduced 
where cotton was not grown and carpentry was introduced where wood 
was not available. Another ten percent of them stated that to achieve 
self-sufficiency was very difficult as too much quantity ol pioduction 
was expected because the teachers were too ambitious. There was much 
wastage m craft work at every stage. It was waste of time, energy and 
money and leading to humbug. So, in their opinion the principle of 
self-sufficiency should be given up, as no individual or country could 
become self-sufficient in any sense of the teim. 

Calculations of Self-Sufficiency 

Even though the original idea of Mahatma Gandhi was to plan 
for the earning of sufficient money for meeting the recurring expendi¬ 
ture of the school and the recurring expenditure was limited to the 
remuneration of the teachers at the Wardha National Education Con¬ 
ference, the successive committees appointed by the Government of 
India and the State Governments clearly .stated that the objective of 
organising craft work m the Basic .school was not only to exploit its 
educational possibilities, but also to produce socially useful articles 
which could be .sold tn the market 

The Directorate of Education in Andhra Prade.sh prescribed 
certain monthly per capita net income for different grades. Even this 
criterion of self-sufficiency could he applied to the prc,senl situation, if 
considerable net income was derived by the .school.s through the Basic 
crafts But a majority of the Ba.sic schooks, Basic Training Schools and 
Educational Officers stated that earning certain percentage of the money 
invested on raw material was the criterion of self sufficiency. 

Guided by the majority opinion and the situation in whioh net 
income was not appreciable, the present researcher had applied the 
criterion of calculating the extent of realisation of the investment on 
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raw material. Thh was judged from three poiuis of view-money value 
of the goods produced in rclauon to expenditure ott raw materials, the 
gross income realised and the extent of niarkeiabdiiv of the goods in 
relation lo production and sales. The expenditure indicated the extent 
of financial input for each craft, while the money value of the goods 
produced indicated the output in terms of produLUon and the gross 
income indicated the markeiabilnv of goods produced in each craft, 
The poor marketability indicated the poor quality or lack of demand or 
poor marketing Facilities for the craft products m the region concerned, 
Similarly the poor output indicated the lack of tcchntcal skills or bad 
organisation or poor facilities for organising tbc craft work. 

It can be seen that Spinning and Gardening rank high and the 
next place was taken by Weaving and Agriculture The last place was 
taken by Navar Tape Weaving and Tailoring from among the crafts repor¬ 
ted to be productive. The position of Tailoring as a productive craft, as 
experienced by the Basic schools, was very negligible, since only one 
school reported the same Clay Modelling. Mat Weaving, Paper Fold¬ 
ing, Art and Toy Making were other crafts ranking equally with the 
money getting crafts mentioned in the above table. But these crafts 
were not reported by the schools as productive crafts. 


TABLE 90 

per school averages of productivity of basic CRAIUTS 


Rs, P 

1 

Expenditure on raw material 

44-4S 

2 . 

Money value of goods produced 

30-65 

3, 

Money value realised 

16-00 


Of all the crafts Agriculture and Gardening claimed the first two 
positions from the top as evidenced by the money value of the goods 
relative to the expenditure incurred on raw materials and also their 
marketability. Next in importance came the Navar (cot tape) Weaving 
for which the marketability was poor. The number of schools practising 
this craft was negligible It was seen that Spinning and Weaving occupy 
the last position, while Tailoring was introduced in only one school in 
Andhra region In the case of Spinning and Weaving the percentages 
of money realised to the expenditure incurred on raw materials appeared 
to be much lower than the percentage of money value of goods to the 
expenditure incurred on raw materials. The reasons might be the poor 
technical skill of both the teachers and the students, wastage of raw 
material while practising this craft, poor quality of the goods produced 
and the lack of demand from the community for the goods produced by 
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the school children, as they might not be suitable for further processing 
by the professional hand-loom weavers. The raw cotton was not pro¬ 
duced in all the regions of Andhra Pradesh and same was mostly im¬ 
ported from the neighbouring states This contributed to the rise in the 
cost of production in this craft 

But in the case of Agriculture or Gardening, the implements, raw 
material and the services could be easily procured locally and hence 
needed very little investment in terms of money when compared to other 
crafts, provided land was made available for this activity 

Coming to the regional disparities with regard to the practice of 
these crafts, it might be stated that Rayaiaseema was leading so far as 
Agriculture, Gardening and Spinning were conerned, while Andhra 
occupied the highest position in Weaving and Navarfeot type) weaving 
It was significant to note that Telangana lagged behind the other two 
regions in the practice of all the six crafts, perhaps due to the general 
economic backwardness of this region and also due partly tn the employ 
ment of some untrained personnel in the .schools, unlike in the other 
two regions 

In spite of favourable relationships between inputs and outputh 
on the production side in Andhra and Rayala.seema regions, the marke¬ 
tability of the finished goods appeared to he quite low. This might be 
attributed partly to the reasons discus.sed above, and partly due to the 
lack of demand or poor quality of the finished products. In the case of 
Telangana it was interesting to note that marketability for the finished 
products was high, while the money value of the goods produced was 
low relative to the expenditure inclined on law materials, as seen from 
column four as far as Spinning, Weaving and Gardening were concerned 
In the case of Agriculture and Navar tape weaving the position m 
Telangana was similar to the other two regions, as inteiprctcd above 
In most of the crafts the figures showing the money value of the good.s 
fell short of the expenditure incurred on raw materials, though there 
were a few exception,s to iht.s general behavimirs (Weaving, Agriculture, 
Navarin Andhra and Rayaiaseema and Gaidening in Rayala.seema) 

The above conclusions were substantiated by the overall picture 
of all crafts, For example, Telangana was in sharp contrast to the other 
two regions, with respect to the behaviour concerning production and 
marketability of the crafts, In the case of Telangana an investment of 
about Rs. 85/- brought about output worth about Rs, 30/-on which 
about Rs 22/- were realised, 

Attempts were made by several reasearchers and committees 
to calculate and express the extent of self-sufficiency attained in terms 
of averages and percentage According to the Assessment Committee 
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in Bombay State the average income per child per year wa^ about Rs. 2[-. 
From facts supplied by the District Hducatuinai Officers the tinmey value 
of the goods produced tn a year by each pupil wai, Rc, I/-and the 

profit after deduction of the cost of raw maimal w.H Sb pies (a little 

over half-a-fupee) In the practising school attached to the Government 
Training College, Dharwar the average nc» income per pupil per year in 
1954-55 was Rs. 5-25 In Orissa the average rmmev value of the goods 
produced in a year by each student was about Rs Sf- and the profit 
after deduction of the cost of raw maicrtaU was Rs. 1-40 per student 
per year. In Bihar during 19SP-55 the percentage of self support ranged 
between 12 to 27, In Mallipudor compact area of Ranianaibapuram 
district in Madras state the average per capiia production w>as Rs. 
per annum, and after deduction of the cost of raw material the net 
income was Rs. 1-SO. In Sevagram the Hinduvlani Tahmi vS'angh 
attained 77 per cent self-sufficiency in terms of meeting the recurring 
ejependiture of the Basic school 

Different people applied different criteria for the calculation of 
self-sufficiency. But the most popular way of calculating the self-suffici¬ 
ency was to arrive at the net per capita annual income. In the case of 
the present research it was found that the anual income was so meagre 
that calculation of net per capita anual mcomc wouitl be meaningless. 
From the application of the criteria of earning certain extent of expen¬ 
diture on raw material the over all picture showed that percentage of 
ultimate realisation of money was 37.60 and hence ihi.s might be taken 
as the percentage of self-sufficiency It only showed the extent of reali¬ 
sation of money spent on raw materials But this percentage could be 
increased first to 54 55 as it indicated the marketability of the goods and 
then gradually to 68,90 per cent as this was the percentage of goods 
produced in terms of their money value over expenditure on raw material. 
When the school averages were taken the money value of the goods was 
Rs. 30-65 and the money realised was Rs. 16-74. The average strength 
of a Senior Basic School was 336. From these figures if per capita anual 
expenditure on raw material, money value of goods, and the money 
realised were calculated they constituted 14, 10. 5 pics respectively. 
From this it could be seen that there was no net income from the craft 
work, and the per capita annual net deficit was four pies if the money 
value of goods produced was taken into consideration and it was nine 
pies if the money realised was taken into consideration. This generali¬ 
sation was not applicable to all crafts and to all schools, as certain 
individual schools produced better results especially in the Gardening 
craft, when all facilities were provided 

23 Report of the As'iessment Committee on Banc Eclucatian, New Delhi. 

Ministry of Education. Government of India, 1955 pp 45-80 
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The above discussion revealed a very diplorable state of affiairs 
which might lead one to the feeling that it was useless to introduce 
the pioductive craft programme m the elementary schools. But it 
was interesting to find out whether any serious effort was made to 
organise the craft progiamme and the difficulties the teachers had 
to face. 

Except in the case of Agriculture and Tailoring for all other 
crafts (Spinnmgj Weaving, Gardening, and Navar Tape Weaving) the 
expenditure was more than the income, all over the state. In the 
case of Andhra this was tuie except foi Navar Tape Weaving, in the 
case of Rayalasccma except foi Weaving, Gardening, and Agriculture, 
and in the case of Tclaiigaiia except foi Navar Tape Weaving From 
this il was known that it was possible to earn piohls in Weaving, 
Gaideiiing, Agriculture and Navai Weaving. 

An attempt was made to find out why foi certain crafts the 
expendituic incurred was mote than the income and vice versa 

Reasons for Excess Expenditure : 

Many Basic schools (33 46%) said that the reason for the 
excess of expenditure over the income in craft work was the wastage 
of raw material, poor quality or durability and finish of the products, 
due to lack of interest, less skill and age of students, especially in the 
beginning chusses. Next a big number of schools (22.12%) said that 
the raw material and implements were not sent together and they 
were not of good quality. The raw material was supplied at a very 
high cost (by the central craft store.?) and the production casts were 
very high The prices of finished goods had also to be kept very 
high In that case the money realised was meagre In some cases 
the products had to be sold at latcs lower than the prevailing market 
rate About .seven per cent of the schools gave different icasons like 
lack of interest on the part of the management and absence of super¬ 
vision. Moie lime and energy had to be .spent on the craft work, 
while the schools especially single teacher schools could not do so. 
In some schools water and fencing facilities were not provided and 
so either the plants whither away or the cattle graze the nurseries. 
In some cases poor fertility of land, lack of community co-operation 
and consumption of the products by the .students without realising 
their cost also contributed to the excess expenditure. 

Reasons for More Income : 

A few schools (2 61%) clearly stated that always the income 
would be more than the expenditure more in the case of Gardening 
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thanmihe case of Spinning. A maximum number of schools (10.42%) 
pointed out that the interest, hard work, proper care and sktll on 
the part of students and teachers and use of modern implements, 
would contribute to more income than expenditure. Some schools 
(4.78%) stated that proper supply of implements and raw material 
resulted in good income. A few schools (3.90%) said that wastage 
of raw material was eliminated and craft work was introduced inten¬ 
sively from Sixth grade onwaids. as the Junior Basic School children 
would waste a lot of raw material in learning the craft. Some other 
schools (3.03%) said that the production was oiganised keeping the 
local demand in view and the finished products were marketed 
through co-operative societies for ihc correct pncescs. About 2.50% 
of the schools said that the goods produced were of good quality and 
they were given good finish. An equal number (2.50%») of schools 
stated that certain facilities like fertile land, water, growth of 
cotton locally, fencing, etc. reduced dependence on other agencies 
and this contributed well to the increase in the income to the actual 
expenditure involved on the raw material. 

All the above points and mostly the pioduction of durable, 
quality and useful articles, with the hands of skillful students and tea¬ 
chers, who were willing to do hard work, when the supplies and other 
facilities were properly organised, were very relevant for the increase 
in the income from the Basic crafts. 

The school experienced a variety of diiTiculties in organising 
craft work, which led to the deterioration of standards and meagre 
output. The following table gives an idea of such difficulties. 

TABLE No. 86 

REASONS FOR UNSUCCESSFUL CRAF 1 WORK 


Reaaopa Porcant 


1 'Accessories of croft equipment wore not suppllid. 59.13 

2. Suitable implements were not supplied. ... 56.52 

3- Accommodation for organising craft programmes 

, . - 56.93 

4 Raw materials not supplied in time. ,. 56 08 

5 Sufficient funds were not provided for craft 

instruction __ ^2 n 

6. Raw materials were not at all supplied to the school52,60 

7 Literature on craft work was not available for 

cons^ilt^tioQ 

8. Facilities and conditions for craft work were not 
Tivourablci 

9. Age of student* not suitable for doing craft work. 47.39 

10. Raw materials supplied were n ot sufficient 4^.95 
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Reaions Percent 

ll. Lack ot guidance from the Education Deportment. „ 44.35 

12 Raw material was not of good quality. ^ 42 17 

J3 No facilities for disposal of craft products. ... 41-74 

14. Implements were not in good condition 40.87 

15 Trained craft instructors were not employed. . 40.00 

16 Craft budget not communicated in time „ 40,43 

17 Lack of budget and suitable roads for transpotta- .. 

tion of craft implements 29.13 

18 Craft instructors do not possess capacity and in- 

teresi to organise work ... 27.39 

19 Time was not sufficient to do work according 1 0 
syllabus and lack of capacity and interest in 

students 12 15 


A majority of the Schools ranging from 50 to 60 per cent signi¬ 
ficantly rcmaikcd that suitable facilities were not provided for organi¬ 
sing ciaft work Fquipment was unsuitable, incomplete, and raw 
materials wore not supplied to some .schooks and if supplied (hey did 
not reach tlie .schools in tune Accommodation for organising craft 
work was lacking and no literature was available for consultation by 
theteacheis. Enough fuiuK were not spent to provide favourable 
facilities. 

Forty to forty eight per cent of the .schools stated a number of 
other reason.s for the failure of craft prograimne. They include bad 
condition and insufficiency of the implements and raw material, non¬ 
communication of the cruft budgets; lack of facilities for dispo.sal of 
craft products, unsuitability of the facilities for disposal of cruft 
products, unsuitability of the age of students for craft work, paucity 
of trained personnel, and lack of guidance from the Education 
Department. 

The Kdutiitional Off eeis were also asked to give their observa¬ 
tions on why the craft programinc was ftiiling. Forty one per cent of 
them stated Unit necessary phy.sica(condilions and facilities were not 
provided foi the giuwth of ciafl cducalion m Basic schools. Due 
to meagre fund.s the supply of cralt equipment and raw malcrmis 
could not be made in .sufficient qu.intite.s and in time. Sometimes 
the equipment supplied wa.s cither defective or unsuitable. Other 
facilities like accommodation, land and water are lacking, for the Gar¬ 
dening and other crafts. Next important reason given by the Educa¬ 
tional Officers (10%) was the paucity of trained craft instructors in the 
schools and those appointed were lacking in efficiency, initiative, 
regularity and interest in the work. Six per cent of them said that 
the crafts introduced were not suitable to the locality. For e,xamplc 
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(he Spinning craft was neither profitable, useful nor suitable as a craft 
and they felt that this was imposed on the pupils. Another six per 
cent of them said that the pupils were not given the choice to select 
the craft, they lacked the necessary skills as they were too young to 
do any craft work at this stage, and so they were developing apathy 
and hatred towards the craft. Six per cent of them said that it was 
not possible for the children to produce goods having market value 
and the absence of any centralised markelting system n was difficult 
to dispose off the limshed products. Four per cent of them men¬ 
tioned lack of accommodation and another four per cent of them 
stud that public did not cooperate. Three per cent of them said that 
(he Government did not pay proper attention to this problem by 
appointing any special committee to go into the problems of craft 
education. 

The Basic Training Schools chiefly complained about inade¬ 
quate facilities for the disposal of craft produce (43.75%), and 
non-employment of adequately trained craft instructors (37 50%). 
They also recommended the provision of implements in good con¬ 
dition and enough accommodation and for organising craft progra¬ 
mmes (31 25). 

The following tabic gives the suggestions of the Basic schools 
for effecting modifications m craft programmes wilh a view to make 
it successful and attain maximum self-sufficiency. 

TABLE No 87 

SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING CRAFT PROGRAMME SUCCESSFUL 
AND TO ATTAIN SELF-SUPPICIBNCY 


Suggeited modificallont Porcont 

t Quality of the craft products should be given more 

importance than quantity. 67 82 

2 Advice of experts in different crafts should be made 

available to schools, 57,39 

3 ^ndards of self-sufficiency should bo determined 
on the basis of average progress of pupils In a 

given region. .. 56,08 

4, Craft work should not be given more imporltnce 

than it deserves 50 43 

5 Self-sufficiency should not be considered as complete, 
unless students got equal proficiency in seholastio 

subjects _ 4J.26 

6 The earnings expected of pupils in different grades 
should be determined on the basis of inspector's 

'•'PO't* ... 39.5« 


About SIX per cent of them also stated that there should be no 
compulsion under any circumstances and the students should be 
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allowed to take any craft witliui their reach. As it was impossible to 
attain any kind of self-sufficiency it was advisable to sell the craft 
products for any reasonable price. Forty two to fifty per cent of the 
Basic Tramiiig Schools also corroborated the liist four suggestions, 
All the above suggestions appear to be vciy valuable due to high 
frequency. However, the maintenance of quality of the finished pro¬ 
ducts, advice of experts, standardisation of attainments expected, and 
exercising control on making ciaft work more ambitious were impor¬ 
tant, The Telangana region appears to be more after quality of craft 
work and high scholastic attainments of pupils tlian the production 
of enormous quantities of goods. Seven per cent of the Educational 
Officers stated that they were giving all encoiirLigcment to pupils and 
making all efforts to select useful crafts for the schools, and they also 
lecommended the introduction of a variety of crafts in tlic schools'. 
Five per cent of them slated that the Government should constantly 
organise refresher courses for the tcachcis of craft and tlicy should 
be provided with guide books for their tonsullalion. They should 
also have the freedom to purchase tire craft equipment. The tcachcis 
must hold periodical tests in craft work also to maiiUam the necess¬ 
ary standards, Another five per cent of the Educational Officers 
stated that necessary facilific.s should be provided in schools and 
urged the Panchaya' Samithi.s and Zilla Parishads also to provide 
proper communications for transporting craft equipment and raw 
materials 

The Educational Officers weie asked to comment on the extent 
of their success in helping the schools to organise tuift woik success¬ 
fully on a five point scale and the peiccnlagc of the overall index of 
success recorded was 34,32. From this it was evident that the Educa¬ 
tional Officer could not play a prominent role ni helping the schools 
to organise the craft work efficiently. 

Couclusioi] 

School craft education is naturally related to the craft prac¬ 
tices of the community. Hence the co-operation and favourable 
attitude of the community towards school education are essential for 
the success of productive craft work, which is the subject matter of 
next chapter. 



CHAPTER X 


Commit^ Life aai Pailic Aitituile 


The Basic scheme envisages a close intcgutioii belweeti Ihe schjol 
and the community so us to make educatum as well as the 
children more social minded and cooperative. It endeavours to 
achieve this, lirst. by organising the school itself as a living and 
functioning community with its sotial and cultural programmes and 
other activities secondly, encouraging students to participate nr the 
life around the school and itv organising various types of social 
service to the local community. Sindenl self-government is another 
important feature m Basic education which shoiikl be envisaged as a 
continuous programme of training m responsibility and in the 
democratic way of living. In this way, the Basie school not only 
helps in cultivating qualities of self-reliance, cooperation and res¬ 
pect for dignity of labour but alsvr becomes a vital fuclor in the 
creation of a dynamic social order. 

SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 

One of the most significant ideas underlying Basic education is 
to make the school an integral part of community life. The school 
has been long kept isolated from society to its own detriment. Basic 
education seeks to rectify this situation by iransfornung the school 
into an institution which should be able to enlist active co-operation 
and support of the people around and to utilise all the available 
community resources for the enrichment and improvement of its 
programmes. The concept of a community school was very old in 
India - from the days of ancient 'Gundcu!as\ Till the close of I9th 
century many schools existed in India supported entirely by the 
community, A systematic residential community life was organised in 

1 Concept of Basic Education; New Delhi Ministry of Educrtion, Govern¬ 
ment of India, 1956. 

2 Indian Year Book of Education i New Delhi, National Council of Educa¬ 
tional Research and Training 1964 
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many of those schools. A community school discovers, develops and 
uses all physical and human resources of the community as part of 
educational facilities of the school and also serves the entire local 
community. Thus the childicn and the eldeis aic put in Icainiiig 
situations, which help both of them in achieving optimum giowth 
and improvement in all aspects of home, school and community life. 
For this the school population should be organised as closely knit 
community with cordial relations between the teacher, student and 
parent and various community ptogrammes were to be organised in 
the school itself- In a bid to relate knowledge with the physical and 
social environment the Basic school community was expected to 
explore, undeistand, contact and serve the wider community around. 
This icsults in continued school community nitciaction, 

In India the oiganisation of society and Government is based 
on democratic principlc.s and they should be reflected in the organisa¬ 
tion of the school also, us an attempt was being made to lay the foun¬ 
dations of democracy at the scliool level while children were still 
111 the foiinativc stage. 

Patterns of Student Government: 

The patterns of democratic parctiecs vary from institution U> 
institution and this variation itself was a sign of democratic practice. 
In a majority of schools ((55.22%) the students were occasionally 
given the complete re.sponsibility of running tlic school. One of the 
students would act as the Principal and some others as teachers, 
clerks, peons etc. The real teachers would simply watch the show 
with amusement. But this was not the type of democracy really 
advocated by Basic education, though the schools called the day a 
self-government day, when teachers handover the responsibility to the 
students. 

In a Basic school the children were required to face real 
problems of life, plan for their solution, execute the plans and eva¬ 
luate the whole process in a co-operative and democratic manner. 
This process provided the children miniature life situations in a 
school society which was organised as a replica or epitome of the 
wider society outside. Due to this reason the pattern of school 
Government was based on some form of Government obtained outside 
the school in the country. The following table gives the different 

i Subba Rao, C. s OrkntQtion of Secondary School Teachers to 
Community Development, Delhi, Department of Teacher Education (NCERTj, 
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organisational patterns of sludciit self-GovcrnmenL in Basic schools 
in Andhra Pradesh : 

TABLE No SB 

patterns op student sblp-oovernmpnt 


Model on which the school 

self-government was based Prccent 

1. Panchayit Sarailhi 58 69 

2 Nomination of pupil leaders by the Headmaster for 

carrying on special tasks, ... 58 26 

3. Students Union. 53 48 

4. School committees „ 32 96 

5. Class committees. ... 48,69 

6 State assembly. ... 21,74 

7, Village Panchayat ... 2o 87 

8 , Central Parliament ... !J,04 

9, Special committees for class and school 13 04 

10. Zilla Parishad ., 12.61 

11. Municipality, 9 56 

12. United Nations Organisation. .. 1 30 


From the responses in the above tabic it could be deduced that 
many schools checked more than one pattern and 60 jt was inferred 
that each school was following not one pattern, but some combina¬ 
tions of patterns. It was possible that a particular school might be 
following the general pattern of organisation of a Panchayat Samiihi 
and yet the system of nomination of pupil-teachcns foi spcciu. tasks, 
students union, school and class committees could function simul¬ 


taneously, It was interesting to note that the majority of the schools 
(58 69%) were following the pattern of Panchayat Samithi which was 
very near the socio-political environment of the child. The organi¬ 
sation of village panchayat was also involved in this pattern, as a 
number of village panchayats constituted a Panchayat Samithi. Thus 
every class committee could be organised on the basis of a village 
panchayat and the entire school Government took the shape of the 
Panchayat Samithi, having;a Chaitman and special committees for 
diiferent departments of school life headed by their presidents, 
is pattern together with committee work plus students union was 
checked by 48 to 59 per cent of the schools, and the patterns of village 
Panchayat, state assembly, central parliament, ZiUa Parishads, 
Municipality were found to have low percentages. The 1956-57 
survey of Telangana Basic schools by the present investigatoi revealed 
hat there was a system of School Ministry elected wholly by the 
entire school population for one month and at the end of the month 
the reports of the work done were presented to the general assembly. 
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which discussed the same and questioned the ministers for any lapses. 
During the couisc of the montli the mini.stcr.s concerned organised 
the diffeiciit kinds of work with tlic help of groups of students in 
rotation. It appeals that a majority of the schools disciudcd the 
imitation of the patterns of Stale oi the Central Government and 
took to the local Panchayat Samithi pattern. It was a very interest¬ 
ing change in the organisation of the Basic schools, lesnltcd perhaps 
due to the impact of the icceiit clemocuitic dccentialisation of politi¬ 
cal administration effected m the state 

Departments of School Life: 

The school life was organised into various departments of work 
and each depaitmcnt was entrusted to a mcinhei or miiinstcr or 
committee. The respondents originally gave a big list of fifty three 
departments, which wcie grouped into the following fourteen catego¬ 
ries. The actual language used by the schools was reproduced in the 
list and so at some places the tasks were indicated by designation and 
at otheis with the nature of responsibility . 

TABLE No. 8S» 

DEPARTMENTS OP STUDENT SELF-GOVERNMLN T 



DeparCrticnt 

Percentages of 
Schools 

1 

Crafts and small industries including Khadi (cloth 
craft), Agriculture and Gardening 

lOO.Op 

2. 

General Administration - (Prime Minister, Deputy 
Prime Minister, School Pupil Leader. Secretary or 
Organiser). 

87.40 

3 

Class room activities and organisation of studies, 
attendance, punctuality, regularity add time kee¬ 
ping 

5130 

4 

Cultural activities including|prsyer, library, literary 
pursuits and contacting outside experts and public 

45 88 

5. 

Games and Sports. 

30.00 

6. 

Food, Tice, milk and water, „ 

23 W 

7, 

Finsocc. Planning, Co-operative atorci, Market- 
ting, Shandy, Accounts etc. 

14.34 

8 . 

Glean and healthy living - individual and surroun¬ 
dings, D. D. T, toilet etc 

9 03 

9, 

Home, Discipline, complaints and justice, 

7,81 

10. 

Watch and ward 

7.83 

11. 

EnlortBinment of guests. 

6.52 

12 

Medical and health services. 

5 78 

13. 

President or Speaker for conducUng the general 
assembly. „ 

3 91 

14. 

Postal services or Post Master. 

a,«i 
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From the above classificaiion of ihc dcpaftmeots of communily 
life in the Basic schools of Andhra Pradesh, it was seen that greater 
importance was given for the craft programmes and m many 

schools the cabinet consisted of seperatc meinhcrs to look after 
Cotton craft, Agriculture and Gardening. A majority of the schools 
(87,40%) appointed one person called the Prime Minister or School 
Pupil Leader or Secretary to co-ordiinatc the activities of the diffe¬ 
rent departments. Next importance was given to the educational 
(51.30%), cultural (45 88%) and physical educational (30%) activi¬ 
ties. This indicated the importance given to the different school 
activities intended to be conducted with the active co-operation and 
participation of the student body. Other impiirtani activities of the 
school self-government related to food, finance, Imalth, guests, 
justice etc. 

In 53 48 per cent of the schools the Itcadmaslcrs decided the 
school plan, while only in 21 74 per ccnl ol the schools the plans were 
decided with the co-operation of the students. It appears that in 
practice more schools wcie run by jiuihoriiarian ncadmastcr.s and 
the student-self government was run only to .satisly the rcquircinenis 
of the Basic system of education or the dcpartincnial rules and 
regulations. 

Community Activities; 

The student self-government look the leadership for conduct¬ 
ing a number of activities m the Basic schools and the local commu¬ 
nity also was invited to co-operate or attend or participate m a num¬ 
ber of programmes. 


TABLE No 90 

COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES CONDUCTED IN BASIC SCHOOLS 

__ (%) 

Goaducicd under Schools in which 



CotnmuBity Activities 


the leadership 
of student seli- 
Bovernmeut 

commuaiiy co¬ 
operation was 
enlisted 

1 . 

Community prayer 


70.90 

17.83 

2. 

3 

School sanitation programme, 
Celebration of national festivals 

and 

67 8 e 

16,52 

4. 

birth days of great men. 
Sacrificial mass silent spinning 

foT 

56.01 

16 08 

5 

half an hour. 

Students assembly to discuss School 

51.26 

8'26 


affairs on parliamentary lines. 

»• 

47.30 

37 83 

6. 

Dames and sports compatitions 

r »4 

46.57 

19 13 
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(1) (2) 

(3) 



7. 

Educational excursions 

40 43 

35.22 


8 . 

Children’s carnivals. 

32 60 

17 80 


9- 

School annual exhibition 

31 70 

16 00 


10 

Burrakatha, .Harikalha, Bhagavatam, 





dance, drama and music progra- 





mmes, „ 

30.87 

10 43 


U 

Village cleaning programme. 

28.69 

16 08 


12. 

Mid-day meals for students. 

23 04 

10.40 


15 

School museum 

21 30 

23.00 


14 

Community dinners. 

20,87 

28.79 


13 

Social service activities (epidemics, 





fire accidents sanitation, collection of 





defence fund.) „ 

16.50 

12 10 


16 

School court. 

12.17 

7 39 



The majoiity of the schools were coiidiiciing llie most impor¬ 
tant activities in Basic education e. g. the community prayer 
(70 90%), sanitation ((i7.83%3, celebration of festivals and birth 
days (56.08%) and the silent spinning (51.26%), The other pro¬ 
grammes given importance by 30 to 48 per cent of the sciiools were 
student assembly, games, excursions, cluldren’.s festivals, exhibitions, 
and programmes of dance, drama and music. Social service in 
villages, school meals, museum and court were not very popular in 
the Basic schools, Tlic local communities took interest in helping 
tlic schools in organising educational tours (35.22%,) and they also 
took interest m the school museum and dinners. Their participation 
in other programmes was not much significant and the schools should 
try to involve the community for the organisation of the rest of the 
programmes. 

In addition to the activities described above, from the records 
of the Director of Public Instruction, Hyderabad it was known that 
a few schools were running Scout troops and organising Girl Guides. 
It was interesting to note that in about live hundred schools the 
Junior Red Cross activities were introduced as part of student self- 
government programme. 

In a study conducted by Miss Miimtaz Wasiullah Hussain! 
regarding the community activities in Basic schools of Hyderabad 
and Secunderabad in Telangana region it was revealed that the 
school assembly, mass prayers, celebration of festivals and Guiding 
and Scouting were the most popular activities. She also drew 
objectives for a number of activities like the practice of clean and 
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healthy living, craft work citizenship and hocuil i^civicc adivities, 
recreational activities and programmes leading to sehuol .tiul comm¬ 
unity concord, etc. A number of items were mentioned under these 
broad categories of activities and the methods of assessment of thc.se 
activities 


SCHOOL MEALS 

Preparation and service of mid-day meals was one of the most 
mportant activities in which students took active part under the 
.ludent government. 

Dr. K L. Shrimali, the llicn Union Munster for Education' 
announced m Parliament (Lok Sabha) that Andhra Pradesh had 
decided to adopt the scheme lor providing mul-day meals to children 
in schools, along with nine other .slutc.s in the country®. The 
Education Minister, Andhra Pradesh stated in the Imgislativc Assem¬ 
bly that the mid-day meals programme was intrudueed in 104 schools 
in 1959-60® This was the beginning of the mid-day meals progiarnmc 
in Andhra Pradesh According to Shrl Pidatala Raiiga Reddy Munst¬ 
er for Planning and Information. Sanction w.is accorded to e-'tlend 
the scheme to five to ten villages in each of the 254 Pancliayat Sami- 
thi Blocks of the state during 1960-61. Shn K lirahmananda 
Reddy, the then Finance Minister told a gathering at .Singirl Padu on 
2ud January, 1962 that the Governincni was seiiously contemplating 
to provide mid-day meals for all children in eluineniary schools. The 
American embassy also had promisscd to help in the implcmenUnion of 
the scheme.® The Andhra Pradesh Government decided in a cabinet 
meeting on 29th April, 1962 to cover two lakh (150,000 Telangana 
and 50,000 Andhra) primary school going children by the free mid¬ 
day meal programme during the dcadcmic year 1962-63. The CARE 
organisation agreed to supply to the State Government the required 
corn-meal and vegetable oil. The bcheinc wa.s to be implemented 
for four years mthe first instance and would entail an expenditure of 
Rs. 5,6 crores for the entire period. The liability of the State 

4 Huisaini, M. W., 'An luvostigition into the Practical Work Proafaminw in 
the Basic Schools of Hyderabad and Secunderabad Chies with Special Reference to 
the Community Activities’, Unpublished M. Ed tbeaU. Hyderabad i Osmanla 
University, 1963- Pp 67-26. 

5 The Hindu, 29th March 1959. 

6 The Hindu. 9th July 1961, 

7 The Hindu. 22nd May 1960, 

8 The Hindu. 6th January 1962. 
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Government was only in respect of administration of the programme 
involving about Rs. 10 lakhs annually. In the Rayalasecma aicti 
20,000 childien were being given free milk under UNICEF pro- 
giamme It might not be possible to cover all the five million 
piimaiy school going children in the state with the mid-day meal 
progiamme, even by the end of the Third Plan, In fact the mid-day 
meal programme was in operation in some selected areas, before 
this decision was taken 

Under the old scheme ii meal costs twelve pies and the 
Panchayat Samitlu contributed only two pics, while the Government 
and the Zilla Parishad contiibnted four pies each. The revised 
scheme was to be operated directly by the Government through the 
heads of piimary schools, iindei tlie .supervision of parents commit¬ 
tees whcicvci neccssaiy ^ It appets that the Union Government also 
helped llie Goveiament ot Andhia Pradesli in extending the .scheme 
still fillther. F.ven though the scheme was in operation in some 
form or otliei, ceitain organisational flaws existed as seen fiom a few 
lepovts. At a pUiec called Maddikcia near Kurnool, 203 school 
childien got an attack of cholera due to food poisoning in the process 
of cooking mid day meal, 

Shri M Satyaiiaiayjina mentioned that a portion of the ex¬ 
penditure for the mid-day meals was collected from the Panchayat 
Samithi, Village Panchayat and the public, while the school teachers 
had to undertake not only running of the scheme, but also collection 
of subscriptions. The Government did not provide a cook and the 
Sanuthi did not care to supply the lood in time. He opiened that the 
scheme might prove to be more .successful if these administrative 
and organi-sational factors were akso taken into Lonsideiation. u 

The organisation ol various community activities including the 
niid~day meals, giving adequate responsibility to the students in their 
planning and execution developed certain qualities in the students. 
The following table gives an idea of the perceptions of schools in this 
regard 


P The Hindu 30th April 19«2. 

10 The Hindu 24th May 1961. 

11 Shn Satyansrayana, Village Schools and Local SoavdSf Medhavi 

IV -2, Pebronry 19d4. 
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TABLE Ne 91 

QUALITIES DEVELOPED IN THE StUDBNtS AS A RESULT OP 
OROANISINQ TUB COMMUNITY ACT IVITIES 



QualUies 


Frecent 

1. 

Team spirit 

1*JS 

80.00" 

1 

Discipline 

► 

71.69 

3. 

Work mindedncjs 

*** 

77.39 

4. 

Leadership 


73 91 

5. 

Co-operation 


73.48 

6. 

Roadiners to lake ordcr.<i 


72.17 

7, 

Patriotism 


71.74 

& 

Care of school and community property 


70 87 

9, 

Comradeship 

Md 

70 00 

to. 

Responsibility 


6913 

11. 

Initiative 


68.69 

12. 

Reveraace to God 


68 69 

13. 

Intelligence 

•«*» 

65 22 

14, 

General skills 

■ a* 

63 91 

IS. 

Dignity of manual labour 


63 04 

16 

Patience 


62.60 

17. 

To own mistakes 


60 43 

18, 

Desire to do social service 


60 86 

19 

Self reliance 


52.17 

20 

Frugality 

»*s 

51.74 

21. 

Tact 

»11 

49.56 

22. 

Liking for village life 

• »» 

49 56 

23 

Capacity to appreciate other points of view 


47.39 


All the above twenty three qualities developed in the students 
through community activities were checked by n very high percentage 
of schools. This showed the very great optimism of school teachers 
on the effectiveness of the community 'programmes. Seventy to 
eighty per cent of the schools stated that the students developed the 
qualities of team spiiit, discipline, work mindencss, leadcnship, co¬ 
operation, readiness to take orders, patriotism, care of property, and 
comradeship. These qualities were csaential for good ciUzenship. 
The next group of schools ranging from sixty to seventy per cent 
mentioned responsibility, initiative, revcrance to God, intelligence, 
general skills, dignity of labour, patience, owning misiake.s and desire 
to do social service These were also good qualities and many schools 
were developing the same in their students. The last group (47 to 
53%) consisted of self-reliance, frugality, tact and liking for village 
life and capacity to appreciate other points of view. Though a good 
number of schools were trying to realise the same, some important 
qualities like self-reliance, liking village life, which were very import¬ 
ant in Basic education, did not get due priority in this list. 
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Organisation of Day Basic Schools; 

These qualities could be developed more in a residential Basic 
school than in institutions running from 10 a m. to 4 p.m. But due 
to the socio-economic factors prevailing in Indian towns and villages 
it could not be possible to organise residential Basic schools. So, 
there was a need to take the spirit of residential school to the day 
Basic school. In this connection the Educational Officers made a 
number of suggestions. Fifteen per cent of the Educational Officers 
did not have any first hand knowledge of residential Basic schools as 
such schools were not functioning in tlicir regions Thirty two per 
cent of them believed that it was not worlluvile, or posssible or prac¬ 
ticable to attempt to take the activities usually conducted in le.siden- 
tial schools to the day schools due to several reasons — the Day 
Basic Schools did not possess siiflkient land or .space, working hours 
might have to be extended, and according to some, Basic education 
would be succes.sful only in the lesidcnluil schools, while according 
to others even residential Basic sohoohs did not .show enough progrc.sb 
and so there was no need to lit lesidential routine in the day Basic 
schools. But according to a majority of fifty two per cent of the 
Educational Officcts all other activities except cooking could be 
easily adjusted in a day Basic school provided there was good plann¬ 
ing. For this purpose (he school timings might have to be changed 
a little, (8 a.m. to 5 p.m.) or for some programmes the teachers and 
students might be asked to stay in the schools half an hour before or 
after the usual school timings More lime .should be given to Basic 
crafts. The day Basic schools could be made partly residential school 
with ho.stcls attached to them For getting effective benefits of the 
community piogiammcs the sections should not exceed 25 students 
and activities like community prayer, crafts (Spinning and Garden¬ 
ing) cooking and serving the mid-day meals, Cultural activitie.s like 
celebration of festivals, music, dance, drama etc. Sa/af (cleaning, 
news reading, sports and gainc,s, .school Government and correlated 
teaching could be very easily organised in a day Basic school. Orga¬ 
nisation of the maximum number of community activities would turn 
the Basic school into a community school. 

Drawbacks of Conimunify: 

The purpose of the community school was not only to organise 
and change the school community but also to utilise and change the 
surrounding community. The school must serve as an effective 
instrument to fight the problems the community was facing. So, an 
attempt was made to collect information on the drawbacks of the 
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communiiy with a view to kne>t«f’ how the schiwi was planning lo meet 
this challenge. 

According in the opinion collected from the Ba*ic schools the 
drawbacks from which the community members suffered could be 
divided into seven calegories relating to Food |48,25%), Economy 
( 32 , 82 %), Education (24.72%), Morals (21-59%} Religion (16.94%), 
Social (15.63%), and Health (6 03%). 

Under the drawbacks relating to food, the drinking of intoxi¬ 
cants, stimulants like enffee, tea etc. smoking, and irregular food 
habits were included. The highc.st stores of .hl.43 per cent of the 
Basic schools and 31.25 per cent of the Basic Training Schools were 
obtained for the evil nl drinking intoxitants. It was interesting to 
find that most of these schools were from Coastal AndJira and 
Rayalaseema even though prohibitum was enforced in these two 
regions at the time of this investigation. From this it appeared that 
prohibition was no bar for the community from drinking alchoholic 
substances. The schools considered this as the most important evil 
to fight. 

Next in importance were the items affecting ihe economic life 
of the community, They included betting, expenditure on luxuries 
and cheap entertainment (even visiting cinema frequently) aversion 
to handicrafts and native products, carelessly looking down one’s 
own profession, bribery, desire to get easy money and immediate 
monetary benefits without minding the means. 

Next place was taken by factors relating to Education. They 
included indifference of the community to Education, schools and 
school teachers. The community leaders mostly did not turn up for 
the Parent-Teacher Association meetings or other functions organi¬ 
sed by the school. The indifference included not only non-partici- 
pation but also non-co-operation with the organisation of various 
functions, Many villagers were lUiteraie. Some were not willing to 
educate girls and some did not believe in Basic system of education 
as It did not lead to full employment. This stand was suppor¬ 
ted by 8.68% of the Basic schools and 6.25 per cent of the 
Basic Training Schools. About four per cent of the schools 
stated that the community did not realise the importance of 
dignity of labour which was propagated by Basic Education. The 
community did not keep their surroundings clean and when the 
students went to clean the same they were heckled hy the irresponsi¬ 
ble community members. The parents employed the grown up 
children for baby sitting, or they sent the small children (under 
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three) also to the schools along the elders. Many parents encourage 
juvenile employment either in their own fanning, as cow boys or to 
carry lunches to the field They did not hesitate to withdraw the 
students from the school whenever they felt the need for the services 
of their children. They did not like to spend on the educational 
touts of then children nor they supervised the studies of their 
children Some private managements try to make profit by running 
aided schools. These drawbacks relating to school should be given 
first priority, even though food and economic factois were ranked 
high 111 the list Unless the factois relating to the school were set 
right the school could not tackle other drawbacks of the community. 
So, the work of the scliool to reform the community should begin 
with itself 

The moral factois included lack of integrity and honesty. 
A good number of Basic Training Schools (12.50%) and Basic 
schools (7.37%) icportcd that most of the community members 
were selfish, jealou.s, luinow minded and possessed of nepotism and 
regional feelings Other items in succession of importance were 
committing theft (7 83%) prostitution (5 00%) and giving false 
witnesses (1 30%) 

The evils in live name of religion included caste and communal 
feelings, as repoited by 15.<55 per cent of the Basic schools and 
6 25 per cent of the Basic Training Schools, and about three per 
cent of Basic schools reported uiitouchability, superstition, traiJit-* 
lonahsni, lack of undcrslanding of modern world, and desire to grow, 
Without allowing leligion to come m the way Lack of fear of the 
Lord and the lack ol realisation of the liulli that ‘scivicc to man was 
service to God.’ 

The social evils included lack of unity due to power monge- 
nng by the iival groups and peipctuation of party feelings. ((5.52%), 
wasting time, prociastniaiioii, incgularily, and unpunctuality {5.21 %), 
Other evils cited were lack of discipline, conlitlcncc, civilised bcha- 
vioiii and way of life, arul .sense of justice. The comnunnly imitated 
the cldci.s blindly and aped the western dress and miinneis. 

The community did not icspcct Lcriaui health priiiciple.s as 
they kept their siirunindings unclean, used tiic roadsides as uiinals 
and toilets and bathed and washed the cattle and clothes in the drin¬ 
king watei tanks. Many kept the cattle unclean and they did not 
caie foi the prevention and cure of infectious diseases. 

Out of all the social evils the community was suffering from 
the following appealed to be most important ; 
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TABLE No. 100 

DRAWBACKS OF THE COMMUNITY 



Item 

BaCis 

sohools 

Training 

Schools 

1. 

Use of intoxicants 

30.43 

31 25 

2 

Betting 

1170 

18 75 

3 

Caste and Communal feeling* 

15.65 

6 25 

4. 

Indifference lo education 

8 68 

6.25 

5 

Thievirg 

7.33 

— 

6. 

Selflshneis, Jealousy, Nepotism, 
narrow regional feeling, 

7 37 

12 50 

7. 

Lack of unity due to power mongeting 
by rival groups, feuds. 

6 52 

12 50 

8 

Wasting lime, procrastination, irregu¬ 
lar, non-punctuat 

5 21 


9 

Withdrawal of children from the school 
for parents domestic work. 

5 21 


D. 

Prostitution 

5.09 

— 


Due to implementaUon of piohibition at that time, toddy 
and alcobol distilled illicitly were taken by the community members. 
Betting usually took the shape of bidding at the games of cards- 
especially the games of three cards, and 'Bestulu' or cock, rum, or 
bullfights. Caste feelings were rampant and indifference to edu¬ 
cation could be seen from the condition of the schools. Thieving, 
selfishness, jealousy, nepotism, narrow regional feeling.s were due to 
lack of better opportunities to all or due to prociastination and 
absence of hard work. Prostitution was also a common social evil. 
The school had the responsibility to take up the challenge and fight 
these ten important evils prevalent in the stale of Andhra Pradesh 

Remedial Measures: 

The Basic schools in Andhra Pradesh appeared to be conscious 
of these bad habits in the community and in ii bid to serve the com¬ 
munity through the school in order to remove these evils they adop¬ 
ted a number of programmes. A maximum of 3B.26 percent of the 
schools believed that public opinion should be mobilised through 
propagation of the importance of education against the continuance 
of the bad habits The techniques of this propaganda mostly took 
the shape of meetings organised in connection with the Basic educa¬ 
tion week or Health week. Parents day and school annual day celebra¬ 
tions and talks by experts Individual contacts with community 
members were also possible through the adult literacy classes. 
Magic lantern or film shows were also arranged either in connection 
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With the aforesaid meetings or in the adult literacy classes. Some¬ 
times pioccssions were also organised in connection with some 
special functions uiKSing slogans against cei tain evils in the society. 
All these attempts were made to elTeet some change m the thin¬ 
king of the community members about their way of living. 

Another 24.76 percent of the schools reported that they were 
organising perfect community living and school self-government. In 
this process various cultuial piogiamnies were organised c g. dramas, 
mxisiCj bhajans and praycis and celcbialion of birth days of gieat 
men Besides these entertainments the mid-duy meals for students 
and occasional comnuniily feasts provided opportunity for inter- 
dining. These progiamines were aimed at eradication of caste and 
communal feelings and development of positive qualitic.s like co- 
opeiatioiij tolcuition, social mmdediie.ss, and sense of re.sponsibiIity 
among the student community and through them in the wider com¬ 
munity. 

Some .schools f7.60%) wcie trying to increase respect for 
teacheis among the .students and connmmity by setting good 
examples and this was expected to have an impact on the parent.? 
who were also cxhorietl to cultivate exemplary behaviour. This 
was essential as the children had a tendency to imitate the ciders. 

A few Schools (6.52%) believed that bad liabit.s developed 
because the Icisine time wa.s not utilised well. .So, they gave heavy 
homewoiki developed hobbies, and organised drill and game.?. The 
students weie asked to be tillifty and .several stories were told to 
develop such traits as unity and co-opeiation among tliern. 

A few other schools (4.10%% organi.scd individual and com¬ 
munity health and hygiene programmes. The students were asked 
to clean up the insanitaiy parts uf the village luul the members 
of die local comimnuiy were also involved in this social service 
piograminc. 

Some other schools 12 70*'% believed that only through com- 
jnilsoiy education of children the community could ultimately be got 
lid of the evils uiul so llicj oigaiiised intensive enrolment diiw, pro¬ 
viding .seliool limclics, unihums, cdut.alion.il equipment, scliolarslups 
etc, Pcihaps many other schools might be attempting imiver.sal enrol¬ 
ment progiamme, but veiy few schools did it with the view of chan¬ 
ging the community thuuigh the education of its children. 

Anothei 2 60 per cent of the schools tried to avoid the inter¬ 
ference of the community leaders, non-olTidals and oHicials with the 
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affairs of the schools with a view to keep the school off from the bad 
influences. They believed that school was not m a position to re¬ 
move these evils from the commutuiy. They cmilil only punish the stu¬ 
dents who were subjected to the weaknesses the community possessed. 
Same of the school teachers resorted to reporting against the greedy 
practices of the private managements* Some other teachers believed 
that Basic education as practised today would not serve the purpose 
as It only concentrated on spinning and weaving 

The methods adopted by a few schools i. e. propagation of 
the better principles of life in order to persutule the community to 
shed off the evil practices and organisation of better community 
living were effective. But a majority of the .schools were not 
seriously thinking of changing the community through their 
programmes and they should give their thought to this pioblein. 

As far as the Basic Training Schools were concerned only 
18 75 per cent of them were following the propagantUi techniques 
discussed above. As many as 12.50 per ceiK of them were following 
the community life techniques like prayers, bhajans, devotional 
music, mter-dining etc. A few Training schools (6.25%) were adop¬ 
ting social service programmes involving the students and community 
membeis, to bring about desired changes. The training school 
data also confirmed use of the techniques of propaganda, comm¬ 
unity life and community service to bring a change in the com¬ 
munity outside the school. 

The above discussion essentially pertained to social change 
through school education This process could not be limited merely 
to the community action programmes of the .schools. The objectives 
of education, the curriculum, methods, and teacher education should 
aid this process and new techniques of community extension should 
be developed by the tiaining schools 

SCHOOL AS A COMMUNITY CENTRE 
Need for School Community Concord 

If the objective of social change through school education was 
to be realised, the school should function as a community centre. 
This idea was being preached by the officials and non-officials in 
Andhra Pradesh. While inaugurating a five day seminar on Commu¬ 
nity Development sponsored by the Department of Education, in 
January 1962 Shri K. Vasudev Rao, Collector of Hyderabad district 
emphasised the importance of village school as a community centre 
in the decentralised set up. He stressed the need for dynamic 
teachers to assume leadership for transforming the [society. He also 
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wanted the village tcachcis to eschew lends and politics and identify 
themselves with the village communily ’ 2 

The teachcis oiganisations also equally emphasised the need 
for then members to take an active part in community reconstruc¬ 
tion, but they regretted that the public did not still recognise this 
fact. Yet the teachers should not forget that they were primarily 
social worhcis If they get the social recognition their staHis would 
rise The only way to draw the allention of the comniuiuty was to 
teach well m the schools. Teacheis should try to evoke love from 
students. Parents aI.so would be attiactcd to teaclieis thiough their 
children. For wider public palionage the teacher should participate 
in the social welfare activities c. g establishment and running of 
libiaries, dissemination of world affairs among villagers, adult social 
education, citiaensliip training, health education, participation in 
village development piogramincs Teachers should not take sidc.s in 
the group nvaliics m the villages, even though they might oU'er their 
advice il called for to settle their dibputc.s. liven though tlic teachers 
were carrying on such coinmumly setvicc activities here and there, 
the tcachcis organisations should give a .systematic plan and get tlie 
same implemented through all its branches in the slate. 

In the study conducted by Miss Mumia/, Wasiulla Uussuiiu 
among the activities oiganised by tim schools to build 
better school-comiminity jclatiuiis the lollowing items Jigured in order 
of ranking: (1) Visits ot parciU.s to the school especially on the 
admission day, (2) Inviung parents to the school cultural and social 
lunctions, (3} Paicnl-Ieaclier Association, (4) Visits of the stalf 
members to the houses of students, and (5) Organisation of 
students social service activities Uuuiig vacations 

School and Parents 

It was icportcd tliat the teachers in 85.22 per cent of the schools 
and 6. 25 percent ot the practising schools discussed the students pro¬ 
blems with,theparenis by actually going to their houses, and this showed 
a smoero desire on the,part of the teacher to establish contact with the 
parents in the interest of the child. On the other hand only 58.69 per¬ 
cent of the schools and 6.25 per cent of the practising Basic schools 
reported that parents were visiting the schools lor discussing about 
the progress ol their children. Forty per cent of the Basie schools 
and 6.25 percent ol practising schools appointed advisory oommittees 

J2 The Deccan Chronicle, 22nd January^l962. 
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with parents and local cvwmusniv Scadfr'*. ^sdiik* SI W percent of 
the schotds and h JS percent of pr«iclsi*.}sip had established 

Farent-Teadicr Astoentuans. 

The progre-tt ol the Parcni*Teacher A’l.wHHJiJons svas reported 
only on paper and very liitle warfe i^a's atiually done I sfiy one per 
cent of the Educational Ofliccb w«d tlui mmi of she pnrenfs especi¬ 
ally in the backward dtttrrcts ere slhicratc, sgnosant, disinterested 
and indifferent lowfards cducaiuin* !n oitscr iilntcs also tliry could not 
co-opcraic with the sthw^l programmes .IS thuy were buss with their 
own work and did not shosv any rntercst m idncaimn.iS inaUers. 

Iweniy one per tent of the Educasimwi Ibhccrs stated that the 
teachers did not pay any ailerttion nor respected the Parent- 
Teacher Assaciaiions. The teacher wus not populat m llic village 
community and his socio-csorsomic status was vciy hnv. lie could 
not iitlluence the parents to take pan in liie Parent-I ciu her Associa¬ 
tion nor he could adopt any cITccinc methods to cultivate close con¬ 
tact with the community. He was not rjuahbed to do this tub Even 
though the teacher exerted to the nuixinniin Iww could he bring 
round the parents who were only interested in keeping their children 
in the school from 10 ii, m. to 4. p. ni. ami when he cunsianlly got 
replies from them like ‘Hot interested’ and Hu li.nc’ About 
twelve percent of the Educational Olliccrs staled that Parent-Teacher 
Associations were not functioning in their raiiKcs as no facilities 
were provided by the schools under the existing social 
conditions. One view was that Parcnt-Tcachcr Associations were not 
found to be useful and another view was that they were being replaced 
by‘Education Committees’ and ’MiU-day Meals Comnniiecs* 

Difficulties in the way : 

Among the internal difficulties mention may be made of the 
unwillingness on the part of tlic teachers to undertake adult social 
education classes without extra rcmuneratiun, m-adequaic number 
of teachers with requisite qualifications, luck of sufficient cooperation 
of teachers due to their low economic status and heavy work:; lack 
of enthusiasm, and the belief that all these types of work were extra 
and not connected to education. Some of the external difficulties 
were that many adults were exhausted after day’s hard work and 
hence, would be reluctant to attend the social education classes; 
lack of interest on the part of some of the community members and 
the belief that the sole responsibility of educulmg the child rested 
with the teacher and the school. 
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These ileins of dilTiciillics wercinagreeracnl with the difficulties 
expressed by the Basie schools, Basic Tiamulg Schools and the 
Educational Olliccis, as discussed in the piecccding pages. The 
Educational Officers (19%) took some measures to improve the school 
community relations especially through the organisation of Paient- 
Teachcr Associations by propagating the cause of these organisaiions 
in the monthly meetings of teachers, even when there was slow res¬ 
ponse. The teachers weie explained the reasoms why Parent-Teacher 
Associations were failing and they were advised to hold the meet¬ 
ings m the evening time so that parents who were cultivators could 
also attend the same Direct personal contact with parents was 
advised and they were asked to give their suggestions for running 
these associations successfully. 

About ten per cent of the Educational Officers suggested that 
the parents should be involved in the school celebiations like the An¬ 
nual Day, Basic Education Week oi even Parents Week and in slow deg¬ 
rees the Parcnl-Teachcr As.sociation could be built up. The general 
economic and educational level of the paicnts was not so high and so 
the Government should first piovide some fiiiuls for the Association. 
The Association also should plan some piograinmes which would even¬ 
tually benefit the patents in then professions or tn bettciing their 
economic level. The lesources of the village panchayat should be 
utilized to the maximum for this puipose 

Public Attitude to Community Pr()grammc.s and Basic Education 

Thu school-comiminity contact would pave the way for belter 
public unclcistaiKlmg of the coninuinity piogramines and the .system of 
Basic education as a whole. Only 30.87 per cent oftlic Basic schools 
positively indicated that the local comnuiiuties liked the community 
programmes, while 65.22 per cent of them clearly answered in the 
negative Under these circumstances it was ncccssaiy to find out the 
reasons for the lack of appreciation oi the Basic school - community 
programmes. 

TABLE No lOl 

FACTORS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE NEGATIVE ATTITUDE OP THE 

LOCAL COMMONIIY FOR SCHOOL COMMUNITY PROGRAMMES 

Reasons for the unlavourabic altitude of community Percent 

1 Importance of Basic education was not understood by people 70 00 

2 Feeling that children were not really being educated through 

Basic system of education 65 22 

3 Students were heckled by calling names as ‘cotton carders' 

'weavers* etc. 


52.60 
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»sw-«t})o»ls>and 50% ui Basse Trasning Schools^ 
So 51 Ifl 53 pcfcenl of Basic schools and 31 25 percent oF 
'nkocluciion of |},e element of manual 
Nw' *** whottlswas responsible for the dislsKc of Basic education 
and hccUingofstudeniss by the local cnmniunily Caste 
were al.so a powerful influence 

%« acgaiivc aii'iudc of die people. 

Tb® above discussion revealed the pulse of pubhe on Basic 

The Assessment Cotnmiiicc remarked that Basic cduca- 

.by Congress party and the Gaiidhian constructive 

-«4in, as 11 w-ispionceretf by Mahatma Gandhi ami launched by 
Cjovernincnis. Opposition to tins sysicm came strongly 
CommuniMs, eummunulisis and University educated people. 
\2^ gfomidslur the opposi lou from communists and communalists 

f ^“*1' rnn nThf 7 bccausc they 

that the iniroduchon of handicrafts would lower the intelle- 
eoftUtii of eduoalion.'® 

""'‘'“I programmes were not sincerely 

® 1956^57 survey of Basic educa- 

mhnnn by tlia present mvesligator. The raw materials did 

MimlCvimiUtee on Basie Educath,,. NewDelbhM.ei- 

loa.GovetnmeDtof India, 1956. Pp. 25-26 ^ 
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not reach tile schools for starting of ciaft work, craft equipment 
was not available and even if available it was defective or incomplete. 
Even when facilities for eiaft work were lacking, the other inexpen¬ 
sive programmes of Basic education were also not implemented 
Thus a full picture of Basic education could not be presented to the 
community, So, the community need not be blamed entirely for this 
situation. 

According to a study conducted by Shn V Narasimha Reddy 
the opimoii poll in Telangana icvcalcd that the people did not agree 
with the practice of the school undertaking tlie followmg piogiammes 

1, Self-reliance in food, 

2 Sclf-relidiice in clothing, 

3. Stir-suiriciency m ielation to meeting the recurring expen¬ 
diture of the teachers salaries liom tlie truft pioducc, and 

4. Cleaning llie suuoundings 

The investigation also revealed that Basic education was making 
slow progress due to a munbci of reasons and thus became unpopular 
The following wcie some of the reasons' ; 

1 Paucity of the properly trained personnel to run this education 

2 The opinion ol the public that children of lender age could not 
handle the Basic craft.s, 

3. The cuKutal piogrammcs - dance, drama and music etc. were 
considered to be against the moral code, 

4. Tcaciicis could not make the technique of corieUilion success¬ 
ful, the public had no bcliel iii thus inclhod, and syllabu.s did 
not guide them in this respect, 

5. The public were ot the view that Basic education did not pro¬ 
vide fur religious instruction and on tlie other hand it was 
breaking away with the past traditions, 

6. The teachers did not know cruft work, they did ii it know how 
to exploit craft work for educational purposes ami necessary 
facilities for organising craft work were not provided-accona- 
modation, equipment and raw materials, and sufficient time 
was not given for craft work. 

7. Proper records were not maintained for assessing the progress 
of the individual students or the work of the school as a whole. 

8. Paucity of literature produced after considerable research in 
crafts, correlation and other aspects of Basic education. 
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The above tonchiMons 'ft-ers bawf on liu- oi^Syv'n* of an opmi- 
onaifre issued lo the Head M isiters KilwtiH and a cross 

secliort of the eommumt) in Telangana, *'♦ 

Accordmi to Shrs Lingam Rajag^P'^*** RnoS* (.ie\ss un the 

popularlly of Basic educanon in Andhra Fi.idesJi Ujc pcopk g,lined 

an imprcbsioiij since Basic cducaiuni M.ac utswpiiuacd in Andlua 
Pradesh in 1938 when Ihc Congress formed Cluverninent, as m 
all other states, that this sysSein of cduc-iuon was a pohiical pro¬ 
gramme of Mahatma Gaiulht and Cin;ness piri> Wnei C nv^ress 

was in power all the Educational Offieeis ejHoui igcd Basic education 
took advice from Gandhuin consluicfne svorkeT*« and wore kiwdi 
(hand spun and hand woven But aflet Conttse‘*% parly -sUpped 

down when war broke out in 1919, ag.itn the 1 ducationa} Officers 

continued the traditional ckmcniarj ediRMlmil give up K/utdi and 
started tendering advice to the Sarvodaya workcis. from this Sliri 
Rao concluded iliat Basic cdticalion cmdd not be nnpleinenled throu¬ 
gh the old machinery and oiftters of the Govcrnmciit. I he hduca- 
tional OfEcers were bound by the shackles of the CiovcrninciU rules 
and regulations and they acted only as mercenaries. TheyaUvays tried 
to please the higher oflicem and bossed over Uie subordinates. They 
changed colour according to the wishes of the party in power. They 
were always after their promotions and auihoniy. Thor ihniknig was 
not only inconsistent with social philosopliy of Basic education, hut 
definitely against it, 'the Educational Olhccis of Uiu old oidci did 
not possess the new outlook as they wumc not trained in the new en¬ 
vironment 

Again when the Congress came to power in 1946 t!ie same 
officers started praising Basic education, Basic education enjoyed the 
maximum prestige till Mahatma Gandhi lived, as no one dared to oppose 

14. Shri Narasimha Reddy, V.An Lvalumimi of ifw Basit Liiwuimtuit Priignimmes 
fit Schooix of Telangctna in Relation lo the Puhh" Opinion. (Unpublished 
Master’s thesis, College of Education, (Jsmania Uaiversilyi 19^1 
pp, 114-138, 

*ShriLiagam Rajagopala Rao of Sarvodaya Ashram, Pedavegt. near Eluru, 
West Godavari District was the first teacher Educator who inauguralcd 
Basic education in Andhra Pradesh by teaching the first two batches of 
trainees at (he Andhra Jateeya Kala Sala, Machihpaloatn in 1938, after 
he himself took intensive training at Wardha in Gandhi’s Ashram He was 
also responsible for starting a number of Basic Training Centres in Andhra 
and edited a journal 'Sarvodaya Vidya' The discussion in this section was 
based on his views expressed through h»s journals of July, August, Septem¬ 
ber, December, 1958, August, September 1959 and August, I960 
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the Saint of Sevagiiini Since his assassinalion in 1948 oven though the 
Congress was in power its prestige slaitccl dwindling giving u setback to 
Basic education. Fiom this trend he concluded that the ciilici.sin of 
the public and officers that Basic educiition wu.s tlie piogrumme of 
Mahatma Gandhi and Congress parly, appeared to be true. These 
officers reduced Basic education to cooking, cleaning roads, scrubb¬ 
ing vessels etc. They lectured on the importance of wearing A7iac/i, but 
they Ihemsclve.s did not Wear it and their students did not touch il The 
AWi hanks were purchased from the nvirket and submitted by the 
students as their work to get credits in the ciaft piograinme 

Inins opinion Andhia had education mimslers who were 
confused people. One Ldueation Minister did not understand the 
distinction between traditional I'lemenlary I ducatinii and Basic 
cduciilioii and wanted woikcrs to .show Basic cducalnm ecmcicteJy 
in aeliun foi llelpmg Ins iiiulerslaiuliiig. Another 1 diicalicui 
Ministci did not have faith in (Ins system lie was of the opinuin 
that except politics all othei Gaiulliian consliuctivc progiain- 
mes should be taken up by the constructive workers and Gover¬ 
nment sluuild liavc iiutliiiig to do with them, while in other States the 
Governments were working liand in glove with the constructive workers. 
Thcic was no strong Association ol Basic Teachers to think about the 
present status ul Basic education and to recommend and implement 
any measures to uplift tins waning .system of rdiieanon. If such an 
Association existed it could have lun a model 'Fiaiiung Institute, 
demonsluUcd Basic education in piaclice and organised lesearch. 

Tlic Basic education as designed by Mahatma Gaiullii and the 
system as imdeislood and implcmenlcd by the Congress Governments 
were two diffcient thing.s and this divergence was seen m other con- 
stiuctive programmes also What was going on in the name of Basic 
education was the traditional eJenienlaiy education under a new 
lablc. The objectives for wluch this system of education was launched 
could not be realised. 

In a democracy, it was s.iid, Government followed the people 
Theoretically speaking peofilc .should have taken the tniiiuUve to 
eneourage the Basic education movemem, in.stead of leaving il to the 
mercy of the ruling party. But if niattcrs were entirely left to the will 
of the people, some limes they acted against their own interests. If 
people’s will was taken they would vote lor conlmuanee ol drinking 
alcohol, wluch was prohibited. So, the decusion on such matters 
should be left to the social and constructive workers. People wanted 
more bookish knowledge, knowledge of science, status, money, com- 
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forts, Employment etc and Bawc ■edni.sirni cj^sk! pronniie only 
development of nfricwllisrc, jmla^ttsc’s. vsrnssfi while 

higher posts, physical comfott* and other were agamst the 

service motive of Basse cdMention 'Ihc imlcpcndcnt lime education 
centres which did m»t receive any (iovcrnmcfii gr.int tried to demon' 
straie the true system u» a greater extent than the (kn-crnmciU or the 
aided private iiMiiiutions. It would he bctitr iS the CKivernment 
aided such independent tcsUrcs, which wcic k*w, without imposing 
their system or rules. This step wunild uuiilnnc hoUi the quality of 
such really independent imtitutmn*. and the qii.sntuy the Uovern' 
raenl desired, as it would be possible to viait nioic i»iKh iiislilutions 
with Government money'Without piiln.> rc5.ijiwtHois. 'Ihis step was 
perhaps necessary as the present B.ooc cdue.dHtn fhHiushnig under 
the Government was Basic education uidj m name and not like the 
system organised m the uidcpcmlcnl voUmt.uy nHtiiutions where 
education was related to life, BarvoJ.iy.i ;wcll,iic oi all; and the up¬ 
lift of villages in which the Indian nation bees. 

Opinion of Schools on Public Altitude to Basic Education i — 

Only 15,22 per cent ol the Baste SchooK and twenty live percent 
of Basic Training Schools suited that the uiinudc of the public was 
positive towards Basic education, while 81J0 per cent and 611.75 per 
cent of the Basic Training Schools stated that the public attitude to 
Basic education was m the negative. Ihc lollowuig table gives the 
reasons for the lack of public patronage lor H.imc cdiicaliun : 

tABEfS No 102 

RHASONS for lack o p I'UBLlc! l»AlRONAUL t UR BASIC bOUCATlON 
Reasons Per cent 


1. Licit of lileritture for propaganda, on techniques, text books 76,96 

based OQ^corcelaied leacliingi guide books lor leachcrs and 
professional journals. 

2. Suitable equipment, raw material, accomniodauon, land, irnga» 


tion facilities lacking for proper working of crafli and 

there was much wastage in craft work 72,60 

3. The officers in the local bodies and parenu of school Children 

did not understand the importance of Basic education. 70 00 

4 Model Basic schools were not started 69.13 

5. Leaders m society send their childcrn abroad or to convents or 

Public schools where English was the medium of inslrucUon. 

So, there was a feeling ihatstaodard in other schools was higher 
than in Basic schools, ^8_26 
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Reasons Per cent 

6 teacheis lacked knuwledg* or conviction, enihusiasm, cdici- 
ency, as well trained gruduatcs were not appointed as Head Mus¬ 
ters & Assistants and they wetc not given rent fiee quarters 
making schools residential 68 26 

7. Dovetailing of Basic education with higher stages of education 

was not done 65 22 

8 Rural crafts were toltoduced disregarding power motivated crafts 

and aptitudes and attitudes of children, oiaking the system un¬ 
popular in urban areas. 62 17 

9 Basic education was not expanding as it was costly. 60 43 

10 Mechanical community life and lack of understanding of the 

objectives of itiler-t.C'minunaI living 59 56 

|1 Craft work and self sullicicncy aspects were over-emphasised 57 39 

12 Stud nts were not encouraged by giving .scholarrhipv, mid-day 

mcvils, educMtionul (.quipm.nl fioin the craft pioceeds 55 22 

13. Bjsic edii..,itio'i was n.u in c iiiinii nice with our sr)..ial ,ind material 

comlitions in the cuuiitiy sscrc not cundiiLiivc to us growth 54 35 

14 Basic Sell lots we c not guid d piopcrly either by the olliceia or 

by other agencies, 53,04 

15. Loose implement,uion of m.)St of the progr-immes hke crafts 

and cOi relation 52 60 

16 All eleinenlary sell 1 tU were It It cjiivc'-ied into Bisic piiiorn 

at the same time 52 

17. Private m.inagemenis did nut agree to convert their schools 

into Basic Pattern 45 20 

18 Congress Govcrnmmt forced the scheme on the country as 

this idea was given by Mahalm.'i Ciandhi 45 55 

19. The idea that Basic_sysiem was only uiopiaa and not practica- 

36 95 

20 Officers of the I ducaiion Department were trying to defeat 

the scheme I 435 


Sixty two to Mxtytiine per cent of the Basic Tramiiig Schoola 
also stated that Basic cducMtion could not get the public patronage 
because of .such rcit,son,s us coiiiiuunity life becoming meduinicat, 
suitable literature not bong available* proper dovciailing with higher 
education not beitig done, craft work and self sullicicncy aspects 
being over emphasised and even so propel etitiipmeiu, raw material, 
accommodation and oihci facihlic.s not given for craft woik, futlure 
of the principle of correlation, children of people of status going to 
non-basic schools which led to the belief that standard in other schools 
was higher. 

The common complaint, that suitable literature m the shape 
of books to explain practically various principles of Baste education, 
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guide books for teachers and that new less Iwoks, professwiuil jour- 
nals, propaganda literature were lacktng, was proved Iram this study 
If suitable literature was eireufoted ut the reponai languages this 
would have led to the complete underMandtog of this system first by 
the teachers and then by the general public. 

Educational Oflicers Opinions About the Altitude of Public & Parents, 

Forty per cent of the Educational Officers Mated that the 
altitude of the public and parents was against, unsjimpathctic, 
disinterested, misunderstood, unfasour.sblc, and unsatisfactory for 
they did not like the craft work and Safai fcicaning programmes) as 
they did not realise the importance and dignity of manual labour. 
Another nineteen per cent of them stated ilut a majority of the 
parents and public have no faith or belief »n Basic education, though 
they admitted the principles were sound, they believed that they 
could not be put into practice. 

They also felt tluit the teachers did mn take proper interest 
m the implementation o f the principles. Sm per cent of the Educa- 
tional Officers slated that parents were not convinced about the 
utility of Basic education in terms of developing the three R’s. Thir¬ 
teen Educational Officers slated that the altitude of the public and 
parents was quite satisfactory, favourable, co-operative and encourag¬ 
ing, But at the same time they fell that the adminislration was not 
giving the necessary encouragement by way of supplying the necessary 
mateiial. 

The dislike for manual labour, the feeling that Basic Education 
did not develop the intellect, and in efficient administration of the 
system were responsible for the unfavourable public attitude to Basic 
Education and those points supported the eariiur studies. 

The Educational Officers’ Efforts to popularise Basic Education 
Reasons for Unpopularity 

The Educational Officers slated that there were many reasons 
for the unpopularity and slow progres.s of Basic education. Twenty 
seven percent of them said that public and parents resisted Basic 
education on the giound that its products did not attain the required 
scholaiship and so lacked the market value. They were not fit for 
higher studies as Basic education was not properly dovetailed to higher 
education This low standard was attributed to the undue emphasis 
laid on crafts and manual labour. Even these crafts were not lean¬ 
ing to modern technological tiends as the same old Takli and Charka 
were introduced in most of the schools as the principal craft. Nineteen 
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teen per cent of them stated that the existing Basic schools, even the 
residenUal schools, could not iidccuiately dcmonstuitc the principles 
of Basic education practically and icalistically due to several reasons 
and specially because they were not properly equipped with suitable 
literature, implements, land and other facilities and these institutions 
could not produce and sell useful craft products. Seventeen per cent 
of Educational Officers .stated that the full advantages of Basic educa¬ 
tion were not luought to the notice of the puhe, which consisted 
mostly of illiterate] persons, and as such they were not expected to 
lake the initiative to know things So, the parents remained indifferent 
to Basic education Sixteen pet cent of the Educational Officers com¬ 
plained absence of funds, pnamiicl. co-operalion, co-orditulion, 
initiative, interest with ilie pexple concering Basic education. So 
Educational Ofliceis could not populause this system of education. 

Measures Taken to Make Ba.sic Education Popular : 

Fourteen per cent of the nducivtional Officers stated that they 
were oigamsing propaganda through pamphlets and other pubiu.ity 
media and bunging borne to the public the true principles and asking 
them to do I heir duty towards this system. Seven pci cent of them 
staled that Basic education week (January 20th to 2filh) nielas and 
exhibitions were organised, and (hey also demonstrated certain prin¬ 
ciples when occasion demanded. .Some Ihlucational Olficets (3%) 
stated that nianagcmcnts gave wainings to shiiker icachcrs in Basic 
.schools. A few (2%) Educational Olhcers tried to provide a variety 
of crafts m their areas to meet the criticism that only cotton cralt wa.s 
introduced in Basic schools. 

Eleven peicent of the Educational OlTiceis were of the opinion 
that more propaganda was needed to convince the people of the villa¬ 
ges, the village Level Woikers and the Extension Officers should be 
utilised for this purpose and they must he paid .special allowance. A 
special mspeclorale vsilh publicity equipment could be created. The 
Information and Public Relations Department also could carry out 
systematic piopagandu (or the scheme. Parents could be invited to 
the school to .sec the better wotk turned out by the tcachcK and .stu¬ 
dents, as any amount of piop'igaiuia might not convince the pireiUs, 
except good results of the schools. 

Foui percent of the Educational Officers said that teachers 
should be posted at places of their Hkiug A few Educational Olficeis 
(4%) said that the teachers should be provided with quarters and the 
students should be given food, clothing, book.s etc A fcw others f4“r)i 
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Stated that the subject syllabus should not be less compared to the 
traditional school standard and the present seven year integrated sylla¬ 
bus should still be integrated with some more elements of Basic educa¬ 
tion. Two percent of the Educational OfFveers said that some properly 
equipped English medium Basic schools should be started and those 
who preach Basic education should set an example by sending their 
children to these schools. 

More propaganda, selected teachers, equipped schools, pro¬ 
perly planned syllabus, satlsfud teachers ami students, might increase 
the popularity of Basic education according to the suggestions of the 
Educational Officers. 

Measures Adopted by Schools fo Popularise Basic Education ; 

The Government of India suggested the celebration of Basic 
education week from 20th to 2dth January every year to popularise 
Basic education in the country. In Andhra Pradesh also the Baste 
schools and Basic Training Schools celebrated this week by organising 
'Prabhat Pher1es\ procesMons, Exhibitions, .semin irs and symposia and 
the high officers of the Education Department, University piofessors and 
college lecturers participated in a number of such engagements. A con¬ 
siderable press and radio coverage was given to these programmes.’ ° 



TABLE No- 103 

MFASURES TAKEN BY SCHOOLS TO POPULARISE BASIC 
EDUCAtlON IN THE STAfE 



Measures taken ' 

Per cent 

1 

Celebrations of Gandhi Jayanti, Basic csluealion wee, annual day. 

84 tS 


processions meetings, confcTences. 

2 

Sports competitions 

78 26 

3 

Propaganda through Burrakaiha, Harlkatha, Drama, aeng. aocial 
education, friendship with opponents of the scheme, 111ms, 



Village Panchayat, Village leaders and oHlccri. 

64,78 

4 

Bringing students to school daily 

53 04 

3. 

Community service programmes 

32 60 

6 

Formation of local education commUtces 

5217 

7. 

Implementation ofGandhian constructive programmes like 



Khadi and Siilrayagim 

30 00 

8 

Organisation of exhibitioas and museums 

39 56 

9. 

Preparation of farm yard compost according to new methods 

37.83 

10, 

Setting apart Qertain days for visits of parents and public to 



see Basic education in action. 

26 96 


10. The De-'can Chronicle, 25th January 1963 
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In Baf>ic schools anU Basic Tunning schools alike, occasional 
celebrations and ccitain other piopuganda techniques were mostly 
used for popularising Basic education. The spoils competitions were 
also taken as the media for popiilatismg Basic education. Pcrhips 
local community members witnessed the same which provides the 
school an oppOitunity for using the occasion for propaganda. 

Suggested Mea.surcs to Further Propagate Basic Education 

Apart from the inlensiftcaiion of propaganda Ihiougli various 
media, visits by expert committees and r using the standard of B isic 
education by adopting scientific methods, one percent of schools 
each suggested a number of nic.isuics like raising teachers sal tries, 
mid-day meals, cultural piogniinincs, formation of B isie education 
committees at district and state levels, conver.sion of all stages of 
education and all schools into Basic pattern, appointment of well 
trained staff and inlioduction of ciaft at higher stages 

The Basic Tiaimng Schools also suggested that Basic education 
should be made piogicssive by adopting Kcicniific techniques so 
that more people aic attracted to it (87.5%) and by raising the 
standiud of education in loims of scholastic achievement (68.75%). 
They also suggested the visits of expert committees to the iiistitulions 
(75%) and propaganda through the Informiilion and Bioadcasliiig 
Departmenta 

From the opinions of the Basic schools and the Basie Truiiung 
Schools and from llie discussions made in the preceding pages, it 
appears that Basic education could be made more popular by raising 
its standard and disproving the idea lhal the craft work and manual 
labour were over emphasi.scd to the detriment of the iiitcllectual 
growth of the educand. 

Conclusion 

It is necessary to evaluate conlinuously the standards m untamed by 
each School in thc^inanual and craft work and the intellectual activi¬ 
ties, It is also essential for both the teachers and the students to 
maintain records of students work, which should form the basis of 
such evaluation. 

The succeeding chapter contains a discussion on the records, 
techniques and periodicity of evaluation adopted by the Basic Primary 
Schools 
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Nature of Evaluation in Basic Education! 

Tlierc slwukl be weekly, monthly, (nutttcriy, hatf-vearly and 
annual programmes of cvaiiMtiou. 'ihc pupil imist he able to know 
after every evaluation how far the a whole has bfcn successful 
ill carrying om its plans ami wiuil his position is as tompaicd to otiici 
mcmbcis of ilic class.'' 

The Special Coinmiliec loi IhisK 1 din-atioi), Audhia Piadcsh, 
while reconimeiuling the holdinj-of -uvh montiily quaiiuily, half- 
yearly and yearly assessment, stressed the impottanec ol letords of 
the pupils which should form the basis for siicli assessment. The 
committee also .suggested llial evaluation sluiuld keep in view the 
extent to which the objective was being aelneved, the ctTcctivencss of 
the learning c,\pcrienccs provided in the dassiooni aiul the possible 
direction in which improvemenl was called for. The piuuess ul eva¬ 
luation was anccessaiy coiKomilaiu of pluiinmg. Changes occur iii the 
students over a period of lime and so evaliuilion slunild be undertaken 
at frequent and well regulated intervals ^ 

The Fifth All India Basic Education Confercuec recuinniciidcd 
that as.sessraeat of the institution hud to be done at diffcreiU levels: 
Institution as a whole, Students, Teachers, Oipaniseis, and the impact 
made on the local comiminily.^ 

In this chapter the discussitm viould be lumted to the evalua¬ 
tion of the students’ achievement only, 

The assessment of the students should take into considera¬ 
tion; 


U The Hmicl hook for the Teaohiis of Bauc Schools, New Delhi; Ministry 
of Education, Government of India, 1956 

2 The RepoiI oj the Spectol Committee Jot [iiiMi [■dmohon Amihra Prti- 
desh, Hyderabad- Education Department, Andhra Pradeah, 1961 Pp. 83-84. 

3 Report of the Fifth All India Bade Ediicutioii Conference, StnBtm'. 
Hindustani Talimi Sangb, 
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(a) Cleanliness and lieaUIi -both personal and eominunity, m- 
tluding habils ol' cleanliness, physical development chaits, 
medical inspection I'ccordSj knowledge of first aid, physio¬ 
logy and dietetics, 

(b) Planning and supervision of daily life from getting up to 
going to bedj 

(c) Ciaft woik, with the self-reliance, skill and ability and 
mental development shown, 

(d) Application of commonsense to life situation, 

(e) Citr/enslnp discipline and punctuality, tune sense and 
thrift, etc, 

(f) Social service witliia and outside the instilution, 

(g) Cultuial Development, 

(h) Records. 

The Special Committee also favoured the inclusion of the fol¬ 
lowing items foi the vissessmeni ot student’s piogiess in a Basic 
school. 

(1) Regularity of attendance which in any case should not be 
less than seventy five per cent, 

(2) Achievement in academic subjects, 

(3) E/lioicncy in ciafl work, 

(4) Phy.sical Development, 

(5) Social education work and 

(6) Good social ciualitics. 

The Special Committee also favoured the following classifica¬ 
tions adopted in Madras state. 




Marks 

(1) 

Personal development 

150 

(2) 

Comimimiy living 

100 

(3) 

Vocational competence 

300 

(4) 

Cultural and recreational 

300 


activities. 


The Committee also recommended the points to be borne in 
mind in connection with the evaluation of work and records for the 
year as a whole, :is it was done in Bihar. 

(1) Wlieihei theie Inns been a sclieme of work for the child 
throughout the year, intelligently prepared by the child and 
assisted by the teachci, 
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(2) Whether the scheme has been worked out in a planned 
manner, 

(3) Whether the records of the child base been properly and 
regularly studied by hun and the teacher, 

(4) Whether the progress has been reviewed by the child and 
the teacher regularly, 

(5) Whether there has been intensive work to make up the defi¬ 
ciency of the child, if any. 

(6) Whether there has been due influence on the environriienls 
of the school i.e. pupils, lumilies ami local eonnnunily; 

(7) Whether work in the school lias been integrated with the 
study of the conditions and requirements of the physical and 
social environments and 

(8) Whether the pupil has been regular in atlendanee and has 
shown all round gradual development.* 

■In a number of traditional elementary schools and even in 
some Basic schools the traditional type of examinations was in vogue. 
There was usually a formal annual examination in each clas.s with a 
few hours paper in each subject. Questions were set to test students’ 
knowledge of the subjects as prescribed in syllabus. Generally a 
mmimum of thirty per cent marks in each paper and somewhat 
higher aggregate entitle an examinee to a pass. It was a test of 
memory. No attempt was made to test either the development of 
personality or intelligence or the ability to use the knowledge gamed 
far some fruitful purpose m life, as was required in a life-centered 
education in which knowledge was integrated with various life 
activities. 

In Telangana till 1960 there was u public examination for 
pupils at the end of class VUL This^ was abolished in view of the 
defects in such examination system. The headmasters were autho¬ 
rised to conduct tests, promote students from class VIII and grant 
them a certificate. In Andhra area a public examination was held 
for the non-basic elementary schools at the VIll class stage, while 
the Basic schools were allowed to carry on with the assessment of 
pupils in their own manner. But with effect from the academic year 
1965-66 the Education Department introduced public examination 

V Report of the Special Cotnrnittee for Basic Education Andhfa P^sdesh 

OpCil.Pp 85-87. 
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for the class VII, which was the terminal point of the seven year inte¬ 
grated elementary scheme. Tins was applicable to the Basic schools 
also Bat this kind of external annual public examination lays exclu¬ 
sive emphasis on intellectual attainments and this became the main 
motivating force for all cfTorts on the part of the students as well as 
teachers. The subjects or activities which were not included m the 
scheme of examination were not caictl by the students, parents and 
teachers Things did not stop here. Every pos.sible mal-praetice was 
employed by students to get through the examinations As all were 
affected by the examination phobia, the class room instruction was 
organised in relation to what could pay in the liiial examination, and 
so the broad content of education did not come into the picture any¬ 
where. 


According to a study conducted by prof. K. Vcdantachary as 
approved by teachers seminars in Ni/amabad and Warangal, poor 
results were obtained in the examinations due to several reasons 
which included lack of qualified teachers due to low scales of pay, 
defective selection of icachiug pct.sonncl, external pressures including 
political influences on tcachens in the inultcr of promotions in lower 
classes, undue delay iii supplying the list of tc\t-book.s and nationa¬ 
lised text-books, frequent ttansfcis ol teachers, deputation ol teachers 
for clerical work and lack ofintcicst among certain teachers, lack of 
adequate equipment and teaching aids, inadequate stafT, ill-cquipped 
laboratories, lack of accommodation. These leasons for the low per¬ 
centage of p.issc.s were supplied by the tcacheis and were supported 
by the records maintained in the schools. 

Teachers semiiuiis dcinanded uniformity of examination system 
at district level aiul suggested that question papcr.s for V, VII and X 
classes should he (lamed at disinel level, live class work and monthly 
progress record ol students should be the criteria for promotion in 
the annual e.\aminalioii and the eiiimilativc record system as existed 
in MiiUipurposc ftigli S^.liools should alsvi be made applicable at 
other levels of school education, Ihescinm.its attributed falhiig of 
educptioiiiil suiiuKirds to [lonr siaiul.ird of teaching at primary (basic) 
and middle {senior basics levels, burdensome syllabus, heavy work¬ 
load of teachens, lack of pioper supci vi.sion of .staff and indilTerent 
attitude on the part of parents of students and present system of 
examinations and promotions,^ 


5 TJw Deauii Chroiintil, 22nd June und I9lh Juty 1963 
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The Special CommiUce recommended assessment of pupils 
scholastic achievcmcnl, craft work, comimmity work, personality and 
personal development, social behaviour, through simpk*, comprehen¬ 
sive, objective, rcaliable ami valid cvahialum tccliniqucs and tools 
like paper and pencil tests, obscn>.^ll« 1 n^, tnicrucvvK, questionnaires, 
pupil products records. The results ot these periodical appnsals 
were to be put in cumulative record card which should give complete 
picture. This record card should be appended to the school leaving 
certificate granted by the head master m a decentralised .system of 
evaluation evolved on modern lines by an expert committee, the 
appointment of Public Instruction.® 

The discussions in the succcedin'Jt pages of this chapter will 
give a picture of the evaluation practices in vogue till 19fid, when the 
Government of Andhra Pradesh inlrodiiced the practice of conduct¬ 
ing a public examination at the Vlt class the terminal grade of the 
seven year integrated elementary cduc.itinn scheme, the syllabus of 
Which was made applicable to Basic shcooK also. 

The Basic schools of Andhra Pradesh were asked to slate the 
factors taken into consideration for promoting the students into the 
higher grades every year. 


TABLE IW 

FACTORS considered FOR PROMOTION OP STUDENTS 



Factors for proraotion 

Percent 

1 

Average of the marks obtained in the monthly and 
annual examinalioni 

64,73 

2 

Attendance 

63.91 

3. 

Good conduct 

63,04 

4. 

Teachers' record maintained for each child 

5217 

3. 

Marks obtained m the annual examination 

51 30 

6. 

The average marks of the monthly tests 

48.70 

7 

Students records. 

4391 


Only less than seven percent of the .schools checked the 
factors (1) Pressure of the parents, (2) Recommendations, and 
(3) Caste and communal considerations. These factors were not at 
all significant, Average of monthly and annual examination marks, 
regular attendance, good conduct and recorded observations of the 
teachers were taken into consideration for promoting the students in¬ 
to the higher grades. A good number of schools (43%) were relying 

Report of the Special Committee for Basic Education, Op CIt Vp, ?6-9Q, 
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on the vStudcnls lecouls. The renuiinm}* schools also should insist on 
the siiulcnts to niaint iin lecords 

The I95d-57 survey of Telan.uana Basic schools by the present 
nrvcsligatoi also icvcalecl that marks obtained in Die examinations 
constituted the basis for the pioniotion of students into higher grades. 
At that tune the records of students weie not taken into account 
while atleast 43.91 pei cent of the schools have now repotted that 
they are taking the iccords of the pupils into consideration for 
annual promotions 


TABLE No. 105 

RECORDS MAINTAINED BY SrUDFNTS 



Record 


G 

R 

A 


D 

E 

S 



1 

2 

.3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

l 

Dally plan 

42 fll 

4U 87 

4.’ 17 

46 on 

42 17 

60 9 

5 65 

4 78 

2 

Daily diary 

8.70 

S,70 

10 87 

13 48 

n 91 

6 09 

6 09 

5 22 

3 

Monthly pro¬ 
gress report 

24 78 

21 35 

ai.n 

34 35 

32 61 

6 09 

6 09 

6.09 

1 

Craft record 

10 00 

10 57 

lO.Oh 

16.52 

18 70 

2,17 

2.17 

2 17 

5 

Report OH the 
proceedings of 
school assembly 

3 04 

2,61 

4 78 

9 57 

7 83 

2,17 

2.17 

3 04 

6 

Report of the 
social and cul¬ 
tural activities 

17 

1.74 

4 35 

9.13 

4 74 

2.17 

2.17 

2 17 


The daily plan appeals to he the most widely maintained re¬ 
cord followed by (he moiithlv pionrcss icport. These two records 
were niainlamed by siiuleiifs npln lilih class in a greater percentage of 
schools, The lepoiis ol the piocecdings (,4’school assembly meetings, 
social and ciiltiua! aetivitics ami eiali record were insisted by only 
few schools, even tlioiigh tlu*v were serv importanl. No record was 
miiiiUalneil by Miidi-nls in any class m more than 40 (W percent of 
the bcliouls, This showed lack of seriousness among the schooks with 
rcgaid to lilt* nianucnuice ot the iccords. 

Since U was Known lii.u \ciy few schools were encouraging 
students to keep rcuiuls, ihcte was a case to believe that the evalua¬ 
tion wa.s moic based on the teachers records. It was seen that some 
records were ni.nntaincd by leacheis in Kl.40 per cent of the schools. 
But m a majority of the schools the teachers maintained records like 
monthly untl annual plans which were not really helpful to assess the 
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students progress. Records like pupil’s scholastic progressj cultural 
and social activities of students, students progress in carft work, phy¬ 
sical development, personality dcvclopinenl and aptitudes and attitu¬ 
des were really helpful for the assessment of students. Even these 
records were not maintained by teachers in a majonly of the schools, 
and it appears that the teachers relied more on the examinations con¬ 
ducted at frequent intervals. 

TABLE NO lOfi 

PORIODICllV OP EXAMINATIONS CONDUCTED 


Periodicity Percent 

1 Annual .. 83 91 

2, Half-yearly .. 12 60 

3. Quarterly 79 13 

4 Monthly . 49.13 

3. Fortnightly 6 96 

6, Weekly . 6 09 


The above data supported the 19.56-57 study of the Telangana 
Basic schools wherein it was revealed that the percentage of schools 
conducting annual examinations was the highest but the .same steadily 
declined successively in the case of half-yearly, quarterly, monthly, 
fortnightly and weekly examinations as shown above. The monthly 
tests were more popular in Telangana than in coastal Andhra and 
Rayalaseema. The percentages of schools conducting fortnightly or 
weekly tests were not significant. More emphasis was being hud on 
only annual, half-yearly and to some extent on the quarterly exami¬ 
nations, 


TABLE NO 107 


AGENCY CONDUCTING THE ANNUAL EXAMINATtOHS 



Agency 


G 

R 

A 


D 

E 

S 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. 

Glass teacher 

60 00 

57.83 

53 48 

53 04 

44 78 

6 52 

6 52 

478 

2 

Subject teacher 

18 70 

20.43 

20,87 

20 B7 

21 30 

10 43 

10.43 

8 70 

3. 

Head Master 

33,91 

33.91 

38 70 

36 96 

37.83 

7.39 

7.39 

7 39 

4. 

Deputy Inspector 









of Schools 

8 70 

8 26 

8.26 

10 43 

1217 

C,87 

0 87 

1,30 


The above position was true upto 1966 in the case of VII class 
when the Government announced that public examination would be 
conducted for the VII class, as stated earlier. As per the previous 
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practice the class Icachei coiuliictecl the annual examination in a ma¬ 
jority of the Junini Basic grades, whcieas the subject teacher took 
this responsibility m a majority of the senior Basie giades. In a veiy 
few schools the Deputy Inspector of schools took the initiative to 
oigani.se the examinations In such eases he got the question papers 
set and airangcd for the valuilioii of the scripts in his range and this 
trend appears to he more apphcahle to the fourth and fifth grades. 
But on the whole tiie Basic schools used In enjoy full freedom in the 
mattei of evaluation of ihcir sludeiUs belorc the practice of conduc¬ 
ting public examination and this was true m the fust six grades even 
now. So, the teacher bore the full lespnnsihility for his maintenance 
and evaluation of varioins records and periodic tests for purpose of 
assessing the piogrcss of his students. 


The Educational OlTiccrs were asked to comment on their 
efforts to make the cxamiiuUion system in Basic schools a succc.ss, 
The index ot success reccuded w.is only 41.88 percent on a live point 
scale. They cxpre.ssed a mimhei of difRculiics and defects m the 
cunent practices. Ten pcicent of llic rdiicalional OlTicers stated 
that the schools wcie not assessing the practical work and c.specially 
the craft work. In their opinion the schools .should give equal wcigli- 
tage to information and skills bv allotting icquired murks for both 
the content and pi.ictical programmes m Basic schools. Eight per 
cent of them slated that piopcr standards wcie not mainiumcd and 
the students W'crc not thorough with iheir subjects as text hooks and 
white paper wore not available to all the sliuieiils. .Some students 
used guide books and fragmentary notes as tcachcns did not 
prepare them for examinations properly. Another eight percent of 
them stated that the Headmasters were given full iteedom to 
conduct the cxamiiulions, wliile certain lules of promotion, which 
were nut very rigid, were recomineiulcd by the Hducutioiuil Ofltecrs. 
But more llradmastcis tondiictcd only ilm annual exummation with¬ 
out bothciing about ihc periodic examimilions S'till another eight 
per cent of the inspectors coinpl.iined that the Education Departinciu 
did not give enough encouranement for making the examination sys¬ 
tem successful, us the teacheis were ovcrbuidened with more num¬ 
bers in the classes and enough justice could not he done with exami- 
natioms by paying individual attention to all the .students, Six per 
cent of llicm .said that routine, stereotyped questions were asked 
every time, instead of giving bit questions on specific topics or giving 
short notes question.s. Three per cent of the Kducational Officers 
complained of irregular attendance of the pupils and teachens disres- 
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peeling ihe alicndaiicc rctimremeni^ as par! af (he assessment pro¬ 
gramme. 

Two per cent of the Filueaiion i! Oificer-* isl.tlcil ilial children 
were not informed of the purposes ■'T ih^ ex.inmuiions, Some of 
them stated that U was diffit'uU for iheor t > supcfusc h/v.v fK.imina- 
tionswere conducted in ecilain remote rmal areas. 

Another two per cent of the r.dusMtioa.U Offiocis said that they 
were encouraging the teachers to take private clas'^ *s to make the 
students thoroughly prepared for (he nnmaiions ami introduced 
common examination system under their jurisdiction. 

Thirteen per cent ofihc Fduciilional Oflicers recommended the 
holding of a common exanimaimn at .Samsihi level under the mana¬ 
gement and supervisum of a small committee while a few of them 
said that a Board of Baste School I xaminaiions slundd he eonsUluled 
for this purpose Twelve per cent iT tlie i duc itHmal OlTceis stated 
that the steady progress of the pupils should he cnicied m the cumu- 
lativc iccotds for all aspects of this woik ccitucd cduc.itum and this 
record should be taken into consuicraiion for pm puses nt assessment 
of the pupils. Four per cent of them s.iid iliat hcltci qu.ildicd tea¬ 
chers should be selected for niakitig ihc esamination system success¬ 
ful and the present teachers should be tiatned m evaluation techni¬ 
ques in the taluk level seminars. 

If this suggestion to hold scmiiuu's is accepted, such seminars 
could be utilised for the development of new evaluation tools suitable 
for the new type of education and the .same could be standardised. 
These tools should aim at measunng the skills developed through 
practical programmes of Bwisie schools and the rcMilts of these tests 
could be supplemented with the cumulative tccouls nuuntained on 
the basis of the students records. This would relieve the system from 
the existing defects and make it objective valid and reliable. 
Conclusion : 

bvakiation IS necessary not only to asvesH the piogitcss of the 
individual students, but also Ihe conipcteiicy nl ihe teachers and the 
general tone of the school itself. The hitler aspect of evaluation is 
taken up by the Supervihois i e. the Head guidance m'lster.s and the 
Inspectors. The next chaptci deals with the given by the Educa¬ 
tional Officers to the Basic Primary Schools. 
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Guidance and Supervision bp Educational Officers 

CONCEPT OF SOPERVIStON 


The role of’Tnhpectoi Will be moie .ind more that of guicluig 
and inspiring Ba'^ic School teachers than merely lecording errors ami 
shoilcomings. The Inspectoi iniisl become llic best friend of the 
school Teacher. '* 

Oi Zakii Hussain Committee and (he Special Commiltee 
foi Basic nduciUion Andhra Pradesh cleatly lecogniscd the import¬ 
ance of ellicienl ami sympathetic inspectorate foi the success of 
Basic education.® The Special C’omniittee further elaborated . 

Till vciy iccenlly the fuiiclioiis of the Inspector consi.stcd ma¬ 
inly in inspiring awe. His vimI was taken as a uear-calamily as 
he would only find fault instead of giving guidance in educational 
matlcis. In the educational set-up, the Inspector appeared too 
much like an educational policeman. His fiinction.s have, how¬ 
ever, now tiiulergotu: a total change with the sepaiMlion of .su- 
peivision and conliol of the school from inspection. 'I’lic inspcc- 
toi IS the real friciul, philo.sophcr and guide of the teacher, With 
the decentralisation of adminisliation the inspecting inachmcry 
will indeed be iiuiepcmlent of niaohinciy which controls the 
schools. The inspectorate will be working under the Director of 
Public Instruction.^ 

The term InspcslioiT .sonielunv gave an impression of Inircaii- 
cratic cnntiol and authoiity. The rducaluma! Ofliccjs should piovidc 
leadership through guuiaiiec m ihecr.il'l noik, intelligent correlation 
and purposelul integration of the school with the comnniniiy. 

1 Report of the Afircssmcni C'otnniiitec on Ihsie L-ducatiotv 
New Delhi , Ministry of I ducatiotii tiovl oriniUn 

2. Educational Reconstruction, Hindustani Tahmf Sangb, 

1950. P-U. 

3 Report of the Specia commilteo on Basic Education, 

Andhra Pradesh, Hyderabad- 1961. P95 
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They are not to be merely critics or arhiiintsirators but are to 
be senior parlne« wtii tGacher**. m miprovcmcnl of school prac¬ 
tices by snggeMwns. crmfcreiu'es, demonstrations, inter-school 
Visits etc. They have also to wori out |Wogr.unines of co-opeta- 
lion between the school and the commwnHy. r.diicjuion Officers 
have to be trained and remiitctl v,ith a view to fulfilling this dual 
role. * 

Even though the modern concept of Hopetsision was supposed 
to have changed considerably, ‘.onic iintaiico of buieaucraiic be¬ 
haviour by certain Inspectors were reported ui Andhra Pradesh. The 
District Educational Officers chastised the icadicrs before the stu¬ 
dents in the clas.s and the Stale Teachers Union passed rcwlufions 
against such behaviour and requested the Diiccior of Public instruc¬ 
tion to transfer such officers and enquire into their conduct.® 

CONTROt AND RECRUITMENT 

Consequent on the re-orgauisaiiun of the educational adminis¬ 
trative set-up in the state under the dcinocratic deccntralisatwn, the 
Panchayal Samithis were assigned IductUional Extension Officers to 
work under the Block Development Ofnccr.s Even though their con¬ 
trol rested with the Director of Public Instruction for appoint¬ 
ment, promotions, increments, transferb etc. they were placed virtu¬ 
ally under the administrative control ot the Panchayal Samithi which 
managed the bulk of the Junior and Senior Basic schools. 

Most of the Deputy Inspectors or Educational Extension 
Officer.s' under the Samithis were drawn from the secondary schools 
and they had only some prc-scrvicc training pcrl.uning to the prin¬ 
ciples and methods ol managing .secondary hciioolb. Most of tliem 
might not have specialised in School Organisation and Administra¬ 
tion or Supervision in their professional training, nor they got any in- 
service training in the methods of inspection of schoofs The propor¬ 
tion of Deputy Inspectors required for inspecting the elementary or 
Basic schools drawn from the trained graduate Headmasters of such 
schools was very small. Some percentage of the supervisors was dircc- 

4. Proceedings of Short Term T.atning Course on Admliilslratlon of Bask 

Education Delhi National InslUutc of Basic Education, (NCERT) 

1961, P.59 


5 Medhavi V-VI, November 1964 P 39 
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tly recruited from tlie r:iw gradualeh Iiaving no teaching experience 
and were trained before taking up then duties as inspectors This 
policy was not very coned as tlic direct leciuits generally lacked the 
required cxpciiciice and maturity to guide the destinies of scores of 
schools. 


TYPES AND LEVEES OF SUPERVISORS 

From the designations of the rc'.pnndenls to the questionnaire 
specially framed for getting the views of supei visors on the practice 
of Basic Education, it was known tli.it the following types and levels 
of Educational Ofliccis weic functioning in the state, 


TABLE No. 108 

niPFFRENl lYf*l-.S OF LDtIOATtONAL OFFICt RS 
WHO RfSPOWDEl) TO TUP, QUt^SriONNAIRE 



i''ducationaI fl/Uccrs 

Number 

Percentage 

1, 

District t ducational Oflker.s 

5 

5 68 

2, 

Deputy Secretaries tkducation) 

Zilla I’arishad (District level) 

5 

5 68 

.1 

Deputy Inspectors of Schools (I'aluk) 

Ui 

18.20 

4. 

Extension Ollicers (Rducationl at 
Pancliayat Saniithi level 

fi2 

70 44 


'total 

88 

100 00 


QUALIFICATIONS OF THE SUPERVISORS 

Dr. Zakir llussam Committee laid the requirements of super- 
visor.s as complete ir.iimiig as a basic scluml teacher, at least two 
years of succe.s.sful teaching, one year's iramiiis' m supcrviMOii and 
aclminisiriuion, ability to lead and guide this educational espen- 
inent.® The Assessment Coinmitlcc wanted as inspectors, ‘graduates 
who have had full training in the principles and methods of Baste 
Education.’ In the case of older inspeeiorR who were tilready in ser¬ 
vice, elficient retraming was .suggested.^ The Special Committee on 
Basic Education lecominciuled iiucr-cltange of teaching and inspec- 
tnig officers. 

6 Repi)it i)l fit /aku Hiiswin ('timimtiee, crducational Rcconsiruction), 
Sevsgram Hindusiam 1 alimi Sangh, 1950 P1I5. 

7, Report of the tucuOT-w/ CommiHfe tm Bpw rtliiiMiion, New Delhi: 
Ministry of Education, tfovernmenl af India. 195fi P26. 
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Frcbh trained graduates appninifd .IS uispeciin?? nllkcrs will 
not be able to provide uvcrni ami piiipti'.rrui giud.HKr lo %eii<»ol!> and 
their teachers. Succcssi'ul and cxpenenccd itMvhers slinnlU be trans¬ 
ferred to inspection branch and iii'.pcvting nUiccrs should he occasi¬ 
onally sent to the training centres where Uhv can be m close touch 
with educational theories, aiul latest dcv.Jopnicnis hi melliodnlogy. 
A. number of short-term refresher courses should be oreanised to in¬ 
crease the professional ciFaicncV of inspcclims.® 

An atlcnipl was made to find out ilie ucndcmic and profes¬ 
sional quahricatious, training in Basic education and leaching experi¬ 
ence as Headmaster and Assistant of Basic Iraininii Schools and 
Basic Schools from the rducatumal Olficcrs responduii! In the ques¬ 
tionnaire. 


TABLE No 109 

QUALlFtCATtONS OF BDUCA tlONAL OT'fe'lCBRS 


QualiQcations 

Number 

1‘ercentagc 

1. 

Trained Undergraduate 

1 

1 15 

2. 

Trained Graduates (0,Ld.) 

SO 

9195 

3, 

Post-graduates with U I d., or equivalent 
professional qualifications. 

S 

5.75 

4. 

Graduates with M.I'd 

0 

0 00 

5 

Post-graduates with M.Rd. 

1 

1 15 


t otal 

87 

100 00 


TABLE No. 110 




TRAINING m BASIC EDUCATION 



Nature of training 

Number 

Percentage 

1. 

Not trained in Basic education 

10 

14 55 

2. 

Short-term tcaitung (below one academic year) 

40 

57.90 

3. 

Elementary Grade Basle Training 

1 

145 

4. 

Trained at the Hindustani Talimi Sangh, Sevagraiti 1 

145 

5. 

Studied Basie education as optional at B,Ed. or 
M.Ed. level. 

15 

21.75 

6. 

Trained at Rural institute, Gandhigram, 
(Madurai Dist) 

2 

2,90 


Total 

79 

too 00 


S. Repoit of the Special Committee for Basic E'Jiication, Op, Cu. P,96. 
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A few ruliicational Ofllcers dkl not get any formal orientation 
m Basic Education, wliilc only one to three pci cent of (hem got full 
Basic tiaming at I lementary level and at .Sevagiam oi Gaiulhiguim. 
A majority of them got slioit rcliaining in Basie education not 
amouiilmg to a full one yoai coiiisc, Init tisiially a condensed course 
of thicc months with praciical trmmiig in ci ifis, community and cul¬ 
tural activities. Since the thiee Univeisitics in Andhra Pradesh in¬ 
troduced Basic Ediicatiou as an optional subicct at B.Fd. level, and 
in one University (Osrnania) also at M.Ed. level, about 21.75 per 
cent of them studied this .subject as pait of then piofesMonal 
tiaining. 

The ideal situation wcniUl be to convcit all the Colleges of 
Education in the Slate into Basic pattern, m.iking cialts, cominumty 
and cultural life compulsory A special papei on supet vision of 
Basic and Elcmentaiy schools should be olfcied lor tlie benefit of 
those giadiiatcs who wish lo enter the iiispeetoiatc at this Jewel In 
addition to these ciiKililicalioiis, teaching e\pci lence in the Basic 
schools was ahst) necessary lor making a succes.slul inspector. 


TABLE NO 111 

BACKGROUND '’XlM RinNCE OB EDUCAlloNAL OFFICERS 



llxpcriencc 

Number 

Percentage 

1 

Sdiool teacher 

45 

33 (i 

2 

Head Master 

20 

14 9 

3 

Teacher in Framing .Schon) 

15 

11 2 

4 

Head Master of 'I r.nning School 

3 

11 

5 

Other types of espenence 

50 

3g.l 


A good luiniherol 1 ducatioiud Ollkejs (^8,1%) gamed cspeii- 
ence in otliei dcpaitmeiiis ol life oi atlea.sl those not diieclly re- 
latcd to ic.ic'huig or oigaiiisiiig a .school. It shovsed that niiiny of 
the inspectors Jrom the sample chose EdiiciUion as Iheit career after 
trying other depaitniciu.s and this was an interesting revelation. 
Many of the inspectors (33 6%) had experience as school teachers 
but very few liad experience as teachers and Head Masters of Basic 
schools or Training Sdiools. 

The Ideal situation woiikl be to pioinotc or transfer the Head¬ 
masters of .Senior Basic schools as inspecting oiliceis, or preference 
should be given to those who have e,xpenenve in Elementary educa¬ 
tion. 
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tn addition to the academic and pmfcsMoual q’uhlkxtions, 
and the practical experience in the schonl .i% ,i ic icher or Hcid 
Master, the Inspecting Officers were required to pans a Departmental 
Examination. There were two separate curricula for the Andhra and 
Eayakseema areas and Telangana area. The Coinmissioncr for 
Government Examinations conducted these cxaminatians and every 
time about thirty candidates appeared for this lest from the Telan¬ 
gana area. 


VISITS OF EDUCATIOa’AL OFFICERS 

The majority of the reports and individuals interested in edu¬ 
cation seemed to favour at least three visits to the school in an year 
by the inspecting officer, as discussed earlier in the same duplcr To 
do full justice to his work an inspector should devote at kcusl one full 
day and night for the inspection of a school, Besides a full inspcc- 
tion visit during the year, he should p ly another surprise visit. The 
number of visits to schools reported by Educ.Uioiuil Olliccis i.s as 
follows t— 

TABER No 112 


NUMBER OF VISITS TO SCHOOLS BY FDOCATIONAL OFFICERS 

IN AN YEAR 


Number of visits 

Number of 
Educational Officers 


Percentage 

1 

1 


1 3 

1 

7 


8.9 

3 

44 


55 S 

4 

23 


29 1 

5 

1 


I 3 

More than five times 

3 


39 

Total 

79 


100.0 


A majority of the Educational Officers visited the schoohs for 
atteast three times a year, (55.5%), & 29% of them reported that they 
visited each school thiee times a year without notifying the schools 
and conducted an annual inspection giving due notice. Thus the 
number of visits of these officers would come to four The frequency 
of visits should be atleast three and about ten percent of the Educa¬ 
tional Officers were not following this principle at present. 
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table no 113 

PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOI S VISITED BY THE DlFPERENr TYPES 
OF OF FICERS, IHF PURPOSES AND FRIQUENCY OF VISITS 

Des'gnaiion of (he visiting officer Average Percentago 

and purposes of visits number of 

of schools 

visits 



I Minister for Education ■ 

To lay foundation stone of school building 1 0 43 


2 Ediieaiion Secretary 

Deputy Secretary or Assistant Secretaries 

3 Director or Deputy Director 
of Public Instruction ■ 

a) Supervision of school work 

b) Association with annual d.iy 1 5 22 

4 Bam rilncation Officer 

a) General supervision 

b) Inspection 1 3 48 

5 Dirtnct I Jin alioiial 0/frer 

a) General supervision 

b) Association with fiandhi Jayanti 

c) Supervision of mid-dny meals programme 

d) Annual day 

e) Surprise visits 1 22 7 

6 Chairman, Ztlla Pan shad 
a} General supervision 

b) School annual day 2 217 

7 Deputy Secretary (rducotion), 7dhi Parishad 

a) General supervision 

b) Inspection of mid-day meals programme 2 <171 

8 Deputy Inspet tor nfSc/woh ■ 

a) General supervision 

b) Annual day celebration 

c) To conduct examinaltons 

d) Surprise visits 

c) Inspection of mid day meals pruBrainnie 3 13,48 

} Tulitildiir 

General supervisitm 1 2 61 

10 Block DcYctiipiiicnt Officer 

a) Oenenil aopervision 

b) Children s day 

c) llarijan day icradimlion of onloothabihty) 

d) T o see the giirdCTV 
ej 1 or talks 

I) Disiributnu) of vegetables piuJucetl in 
scluHil surden 
8) Surpiise viiils 


2 


23,65 
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i ^ 3 

11 CMkmm, fitmi^ayai &)mM( 

«) OeuMtl wpffifvtttefl 

1)) AflOiM day 
•) CVRlfAt clacttJt 
4) Pafsctwytl day 


e) Intpaction of mid~dty 1 S J3 

12, Umlih Officers Mif i>iKfor.% 

a) Inoculmiotis 

b) Vuiis 

Cl Fl«g htfiilftlioffi 1 1.(1 

13. Sifcfai htiicnfim Otgmi'ten 
ftj GcnetRl vitriii 

b) iDspeciion 2 3 M 

H ^iih~Collei lor 

R) CiiuKl.viiit(cam«lo ihe village to 
Bssosagood Panchayai) 

b) Inspection 1 0*7 

IS Panchayai or Municipal Offirert 

General viiiit 2 1 , 7/1 

16. Village Level iVorkers anti Progreit 

Asihlants • 3 1J4 

17. Sar Panel! •. (Ptesideot, Panchayai! 

a) Allondance and cnrolfflcnt 

b) Nallonal festival* g 0 4J 


From Ihc above table it can be concluded that Ihc Deputy 
Inspector of schools or Ihe Extension Officer (liducalion) was the 
Officer who visited most of the schools and at the same 

time more number of times (3), This data corroborated with the data 
collected from the Educational Officers. Next to the Deputy Inspec¬ 
tor the Block Development Officer (25.65%) and the District Educa¬ 
tional Officer (22.17%) visited the schools once or twice. The pur¬ 
poses ot visits of these officers could be classilred as General 
inspection, inspection of the mid-day meals programme or associa¬ 
tion with tlic annual day or any oilier national festival conducted by 
the school, Naturally there was no time for the Minister, Education 
Secretary or the Sub-Collector to visit the school. The Chairman of 
the Zilla Paushad and Presidents of Panehayai Samithts also visited 
the Basic schools. 

It appears that the President of a Panchayat Samithi in Maha- 
boobnagar district went to a village and finding no time to visit the 
school asked a ‘Hammal’ (Cooly) to go to the school, count the 
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students and the teachers. I'hi.s was an iiitcrcslmg technique of 
supervision by the people’s representatives in the Panchayat Raj.9 

Duties of Educational Officers : 

The then Deputy Director of Public Instruction , Andhra 
Pradesh, who was incharge of Ocinentary and Basic Tciucation and 
Training outlined the duties of the Extension Officers (Education) as 
follows : 

1, Scrutiny of all bills and cheques in respect of primary schools 
under the control of the vSamilhi (put up for signature of the 
Block Development Officers!. 

2, The Educational Officer (rducation) shall place before the 
Samitlu all pioposals foi the consolidation am! norinul tleve- 
lopineiit of tlic existing schools and development of facilities 
for pnmaiy education in respect of his range. 

3 The Ldiieational Officer (Lduealion) shall he responsible for 
llic maimciKuice of pcMsonal iilcss, civil lists and service 
book.s of all teachcr.s working m Prinnuy Schools placed under 
him 

4, The Educational Officer (nducation) shall enquire into the 
complaints against the teachers under his jurisdiction and 
place the reports with his opinion, bcfoic the B.D.O. 

5 The rducalional Officer ILducalioiiji sluill be re.sponsible for 
maintaining all education.il stalisticMl data (financial, acade¬ 
mic and admimstralive/ relating to the schools in the area 
placed under him. 

6 The Educational Officer .Education) shall be icspon.siblc for 
sanction of mcrcmenls to all Use pninary sclund teachers 
under the control o( the S.uinihis. 

7 The Edueaiiuna! Ollicci fl duealion) sluill sanclioii ca.sual leave 
loan pnm.iry school icaeheis pl.iceU under lain. AH other 
kinds of leave -shall be .sanciioncd by the B.D.O. on the 
lecommemlation of the Educational Officer (Education}. 

0 Tlic Educational Otllcer (I'ducationj shall submit inspection 
leports pcriaaung to (he hchooi.s iii.unlained by the Sami this 
ilinnigh tlic B D.O cuncerned to the D.E.O, Reports of 

9, Medium IV-XH December 1964 P,46 
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fip» dsircS )ihr HrpMS) rtluiaiional Officer 
He iliJtii t»e f*tr A<fmin!%8f,it«on jihI m^peciion of 

all Hcmcn'i'if'k H'%?s i^ulcr’iKin«us Tnanagcnienis 

cHlicf ifiaa slse sj? Ois Sni«i!*si arct, 

#. He slifflll uttssl ihe Oeptsi^ i 4Mvah«»5i4l Officer sn the inspection 
of sewntlaiy %thi»tib when ever Itj’v .n^Htantc ii sought, 

!0. He &!wll act art an inrti^*iaiof f *r deparimcnlal examinations, 
when ever his service* are required. 

The al»ve meniwncil fnnctnm include thoM «f management 
and mspeciion. ’Ihercforc the Fxtcnsttm Officers T'ducation) have 
to perform a dewU rok.**^ 

Shri M. Satyanarayana staled that the J-ducalional Officers 
should visit the schooh for purposes ut mspc-cuau atlcasl three limes 
in a year and that they vhouki devdnp the new attitude of being 
friend, philosopher and guide of the teachers They should be em* 
powered to effect transfer*) heforc the aesidcmic year started, even 
without consulting the Chairmen of the Ikinchayat Samithis. (Now 
this function is not with them’i. Thev should also be given the 
powers to effect protnoitons into the scales of to. 65-95 and Rs. 
80-150 based on district level seniority, sanctioning of increments 
and realising the educational budget. He was of the opinion that if 
the powers to transfer and promote the teachers were taken away 
from the Samithis and entrusted to the Educational Officers of the 
Department, Education would prosper under the Local Bodies.’’ 

As suggested in chapter three under ‘Administrative setup and 
Educational Policies’ establishment of independent school boards 
to manage the schools and separate inspectorate of the Education 
Department to supervise the schools might create an ideal situation 
for the solution of a number of problems. In case the establishment 
of the school boards was not possible or delayed, as suggested in the 
chapter referred to previously, a small committee of leachets repre¬ 
sentatives, officials and non-officials should make recommendations 
for transfers of teachers and their promotions. 

10. Shri RamichandrAn, V ‘loapoctieB of Primary Scboola' Journal of ihe 
Slate losiiuite of Education, Vol. 1. No t. Hyd.rabad ; Direct*r»te of 
Public Instruction. Andhra Pradesh, January 1965. P,4S. 

tl Shii Satyanarayana, M Mejhm lY-ll, February 19M. P 23. 
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Such kind of independent mspactordte was essential as the 
Bupervisoi's were overburdened with office work as the nianagenacnt 
of the schools was also with them. The functions like scrutiny of 
bills, cheques, maintenance of personal files, civil lists, service books 
of teachers, enquiries into complaints, sanction of increments, casual 
leave, recommendation of other kinds ol leave, and invigilation at 
Departmental exammiitions mentioned in the list of duties of Exten¬ 
sion Officers (Education) did not strictly relate to supervision of 
elementary education. Instead of wasting the time of a technical 
officer with such clerical functions, the Block Development Officer 
could directly take over such things and leave the Inspectors free to 
devote their time for impiovement of the academic standards of the 
schools. In case the Inspectors bring to hi.s notice any administrative 
problems, difficulties, or made any recommendations, the Block 
Development Officer could easily give weight to the same. 

The increase in the clerical duties of the inspectors prevented 
them from guiding the teachers and making at least three visits to 
each school. In the first visit they were expected to suggest solutions 
for the problems of the schools and in the subsequent visits they could 
sec whether his suggestions were implemented They also needed 
some systematic training in the techniques of inspection'®. 

The above discussion of the duties of Educational Officers was 
slanting more towards the administrative than the academic side of 
school inspection. 

The District Educational Officer was Iiaving lurisdiction over 
some hundreds of schools and the Deputy Inspectors of schools They 
were expected to tour for two hundred days in a year and even then 
they had wide jurisdiction and heavy responsibility. Each supervisor 
of Basic schools should not be given more than forty or fifty schools. 
He was expected to visit every school once at least every term and to 
spend the whole day in school. In the school lime he should inspect 
the classes, while the morning or the luncheon interval maybe 
devoted for the inspection of the office records. In the evening he 
should have a meeting with the Education Commiitee or with promi¬ 
nent villagers and discuss proposals for the improvement of the 
school. He should hold a staff meeting and discuss the difficulties 
they were facing in the implementation of the programmes and sag-* 
gest solutions for them, hi the evening he should attend a cultural 

12, Proceeding* of the Second Diitnct Teacher* Conference at Warangal, 

Mtdltmi V-IV, April 1262. P, 22. 
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programme to b« «r orfamwd l»y Sise dssWreii and should add- 

reis a public ro«eUftg to essphnu ilt« bs-smcfiw «f lb® scheme of Baaic 
ed«cal«M to ill® t.iWagtfs. if pf»wAte, Be a 'Burrakatha' 

or drama pariy to every vslt^pe along wsfli him lo propagate the 
Ite pimcipkft of 'Nt( liiism' tdot.itoml anti Sarvodaya 

(Welfare of nlil ptwlovopln He vlHnik! alw iry lo orpnise 
Ptw wniftc! *»f'^esal »ork eU'. jsi il*c mornings. In 

ease a day » not soficjeni lor wori. he '•liowld csiend Ins, slay in the 
Village for another day «an«,l fcec Unit In* vimi u> village had some 
effeel on the villagers, kadet*. seiithcj* 4111! the vtUngc as a whole.t» 

The Fifth AU India Bimc FdntaSion CVmfcfCSJCc MiggcMed that 
the supcrv‘iw*rs< should inspcti the Inns, three {Hunts of view- 

the institution as, a whnSe, the Mmieols. ,unS the teachcfs .ind organi¬ 
sers 

Ittstftatkn as ft whole t 

For assessing the insiiluiion ns a whole, data should be made 
available to him on the situation of buikhngs., capital investments, 
running expenses, orfanisation, equipment, raw ntaiennl, records, 
flnisbed arteiles, lirnu tahki#, community hfc and food arrangments. 
He should make an itUcliigcnl evaluation of the pait played by the 
instilution in the self-sulBciciicy of the commmiily, village cleaning 
programmes, removal of illiteracy etc. to judge the institution’s 
influence on the community. 

Students; 

Evaluation of the attainments of students should include the 
standard set and attained in the plans of work, both individual and 
collective and their attempts to solve practical prablem.s of daily 
life, craft work, cultural activities, social service. 

The work of the teachers and organisers .should be assessed on 
their arrangement of the routine for the class or the institution, their 
annual reports and returns, their plans for individual records and 
their arrangements for the supervision and assessment of their stU'- 
dents’ work-''* 

The Director of Public Instruction through his proceedings 
Rc. No, 454, E. 1-4/65 dated 15 4~1965 issued speci al instructions 

13. Subba Rao, C. S ‘Bane I^ductiwn In Praiiice’ Secunderabad, Alania 
Publications, 1958, P, 30. 

14. Report of the Fifth All India Basic Edmation Conference, Sevagrami Hlndu- 

•taniTalimi Sangh, 1949, Pp 130-I4Z. 
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to all uifvpectmg officers at all levels in the states, to lay more em¬ 
phasis on the supervision of written work of the students, 

CRITFRI/k FOR Tilt: SUCCFSSFUL BASIC SCHOOL 

After accepting the iob of the supervisors as that of friendly 
guidance to the teachers, it was necessary to undcisland what CMiclly 
the supervisors looked for when they went to the schools. In order 
to know the image of a Ba.sic .school an attempt was made to elicit 
what the Eclncalional Officers considered as the basis for the effici¬ 
ency of a Basic school. 

A majority of fifty five per cent of the Educational officers 
slated that the quality and quantity of ciafl work and other related 
aspects were mo.st important to judge the efficiency of a Basie school. 
Where craft teaching was efficiently organised, the dignity of manual 
labour was realised by the sludcnl.s, the neccs.sary knowledge and 
skills to the extent of helping in paicnts professions were property 
developed in them, without any prciudiee to their interest, craft 
equipment and nuitcilal were supplied unintciruptcdly, and students 
were able to produce goods sviih market saluc which contiibuled to 
the self sufficiency o( the school, the Basic education must be 
said to have succeded to ,i great extent. 

Another batch of tlmty eight percent of the I duc itioiuil QUicers 
stated that the educational stuiulauls mamiainecl by the school mat¬ 
tered much. The students must have developed good aptitudes, 
attitudes and clean habits like regularity, work mindedness and 
discipline. The boys and girls should look smart and smiling. Most 
of those qualities should be developed through the correlated tech¬ 
nique of teaching through life situations. 

For a few other I'ducational Officers efficiency or -suc¬ 

cess of a school dcpeiuled on the extent of its rural contetU, residen¬ 
tial nature, comforiahlc acconiniodaiion. whole hearted co-operation 
from the neighbouring community, change in the outlook of the 
community due to the activities of the school, organisation of com¬ 
munity life in the school in which celebrations of festivals, and 
excursions fmd prominent place. 

Some rducalumnl Officers 04",U considered a Basic school 
successful if there were experienced, trained, sincere, willful, faith¬ 
ful, national miiulcd, puriotic. and responsible teachers having 
interest and taste in Basic edutalion. But it was not everything. 
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A few other (12%? Educalionil Officers coosidered the success 
of a Basic school to the extent of ei»c«ur,igemMl it received from thj 
Government and the adinimstrator^ «ri the in dici of funds, scholar¬ 
ships, good ciirriojium, keeping pupil teacher ratio at 30 or 25, and 
saving the Basic school from the c\il mBucnces of traduional ele¬ 
mentary and high schools 

Very few r.ducationa! Officers (10%^' staled that the physical 
facilities counted for the efficiency of the Basic schoul. They wan¬ 
ted the school to have more space for girden. agriculture and play, 
so that efficiency in these activities could he m iniamcd 

The above discussion of the ideas of the I davalion il Officers 
of different types and levels gave a pictuic of their im ige uf a Basic 
school in term of its effaiency, which they neic lo judge during their 
inspection visits to these schmils The lust thtni? they wanted to 
look for was the efficiency in craft wirk and then the cdueiiional 
standards and community life. 

Aspects of School Work iBspoctcd 

The Educational Officers were asked to slate what dilTcienl 
aspects of Basic school work were covered and what special measures 
were taken to cover all aspects of school work during the routine 
inspection. 

Almost all the Educational Officers unanimously stated that 
inspection of the practical and craft work pisigrammes wis done by 
them without fail- They examined the production, sales, income, 
supply of equipment, accessories and raw materials; for the crafts 
Uk,e Gardening, Spinning, Col Tape Weaving, Cloth Weaving, Wood 
Work, Tailoring etc. The quantitative and quahlalivc aspects of the 
field work was judged keeping the scll-rehance and scif-sufflciency 
aspects tn view, and dignity of labour and division of labour effected 
were actually tested by personal observation and some limes actual 
participation in the work with the students. 

Sixty SIX percent of the Educational Officers stated that they 
gave importance to the methods of leaching adopted by the teachers 
and about twenty five percent among them gave special attention to 
the creative, productive and co-operative craft v/ork oi natural and 
social environments of the child. They examined the aptitudes, 
attitudes, skills, abilities, and tests of the teachers. They scrutini¬ 
sed the tests-oral and written--the teachers conducted and the 
records maintained. Teacher competency was judged from the 
responses of the pupils. 
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Fifty foui pel cent of tliein gave mipoilance lo the community 
and ciillUKil activities of the School whicli included piayei, recrea¬ 
tional activities, like Ai ts, Mdsic, Diavvmg, and llie ciii/enship acti¬ 
vities like the school Goveinment, School assembly meetings, flag 
hoistations, social woi k m titc ruiaJ areas, cleanliness and neatness 
of the individuals, dicss and the sui loundings, 

Thirty two percent of the Educational Oflkers mentioned that 
they examined the various iccord.s of the school like the registers 
showing vaiious statistics, children’s census, enrolmentj stocks, 
cumulative lecoids, piogress legisfcis, duties charts, time tables, 
practical work iccurds, teacdieis and students’ diaries, follow up 
and assignments records. Most of the students in a gient number 
of the schools mainlamcd the daily diary. A majoiity ol the 
schools the tcacheis miiniained tliu manilily pi in and prugiess 
record. The Educvitioiial Ollicers did not imss to see them. 

Twenty six peiccnl of the Lducatiunal Officers looked into the 
suitability and adequacy of accommodation, local atmosphere and 
equipment for the .sliidcnis. They ukso examined the educational 
aitamineiiis of tlic students in terms of knowledge, attitudes, skills, 
co-ordmaticm of mind -and hmly, ilieir p.sychoJogical problems, 
understanding of the hiiulumcntals reading, willing, recitations, 
recall and iccognitum ot facts, etc. EcsiUes testing all aspects of 
their development they also looked into then records like daily diary 
and regularity in attendance. 

Sixteen percent of the I ducatioiial Officers slated that the 
public was not (asouiable tor this system of education, and the 
supply of cquipmcMii uiul law maicriah was not satisfactory. Basic 
sclioolswcic oiganiscd like ordinary traditional primary schools 
without any Ba.sic tinge in them. They csamincd the implementa¬ 
tion of uH the principles of B.isie education, especially the self- 
sulTiciency aspect, while oirciiiig suggestions for more successful 
implementation ol these pniidpies, under the prevailing circum¬ 
stances, as per the approved plans of the Oovernment, 

Edueationul Officers opinion on the basis for the efficiency of 
a Basic school was discussed earlier. They mentioned craft work, 
educauonal standards, and euininumty life as important in the same 
order. 
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MeaiWf* Is&tn to «»er all of Jwtool \\ ork 

Twftty ptfrtttt of KdiK-.OwJi ^1 <Wkrf<* lh.il no special 

ffl»!««>« were taktrs D» rnsyrr ,if school work 

during inspetiiioti f'tghiecn ppri'ifni of ihsfm ss.tred ih.o ihey paid 
personal alteniinn and made an inu'n<*ne, detaded jinti keen txami- 
nalkm of both flic ilu'oreut.a! am! of ihe scfinol 

work, wilhout dcpcndnip up«-»n oilier^ Ihcs wsrd 4 qucdionnaire or 
pioforma supplied by the Department * si I ilut,nt«on to check ihc 
'variousk aspects, acwrdtn^ U> 4 plan based on the sihool curriculum. 
They al&o examined the sjlktbus dnsiutn'., csmrsses so far covered 
according to plan am! I'hIbtc plans «if tcMchcrs, .Seven percent of 
the insiaied that thc> Umk a day ur two more lo emer all aspects 
and some limes ctnnulied the Un.,iil cdMiaiion voinimtiec to come 
to judgement on cerUin aspitis, 

InstractioR of Craft work : 

As craft work wav c«iiiMdcfcsl to Stc the movi impott.nu aspect 
of the Basic schools work, the Lducatmn.il OSIkcts were asked to 
Slate what procccdurcs they adopted to inspect this programme. 

Eighty seven pcrceiU of the Education il CMficers stated that 
they examined the craft records mauiuuncd both by the leathers and 
the pupils (issue and out turn} m otder to avww the tiiudilativc 
progress of the craft work and the extent of wastage o( r*iw miilenal. 
They also thoroughly csaniuicd the iUhicvc!iivniv,.iUitudcv,attainment 
skills and interests of the pupils in vuiiuus trail procewes. Olten their 
testing involved the carding and .vlocrmg (mostly m 4ili and 5lh 
grades) and spinning on Takli and charku Kisanorbov; They 
usually asked the teachers to organise a ciafi project involving the 
various processes to assess the abilities ot both teachers and pupils by 
actually obsetvmg them m action or some times participating them¬ 
selves in the craft work. 

Thirty percent of the Educational Onk'crs said that they 
asked the Headmasters to display the craft products which were 
verifted to make sure that they were actually produced by the 
students themselves, They also calculated the cost of material and 
value of articles produced, taking both quality and quantity into con¬ 
sideration, though self-sudiciency was not much insisted, as they 
considered the educational value of the tra ft work as dearer than 

the economic value. But they found that there was much wastage 
in cotton, craft and found gardening to be more profitable from 
economic point of view. 
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Nine percent of the F ducat urn a I Otliccrs ensuicd whether 
sufficient equipment find luw nmtcnals, were supplied and accommo¬ 
dation and other facilities were available for cKifi woik Another 
nine per cent of them adopted the routine procedure of filling an in¬ 
ventory or questionnaire for checking items ot craft woik. Seven 
percent of them stated that the question of taking any special mea¬ 
sures for inspecting the craft woik did not arise as the ciall work was 
not adequately done. Only spinning on Takli was adopted by the 
schools and the raw material was not supplied piopcily 

Help Taken From Other Persons or Committees in the Inspection of 
Schools : 

An enquiry was made of the Fdncaiional Officers whetlicr they 
depended on outside agencies dunng the course of their inspection of 
the Basic schools. Sixty eight per cent of llicin slated lh.it citlier 
they did not take live help, or that theic was no need to tike help, 
or they did not want to encourage taking any outside hclpoi oulbule 
help was not available. 

But sixteen percent of them staled ilnii they took help from 
the local Fducation Committee Parents Association, Villagers Union, 
Youth League, Atlciuiancc Committee and local oBieers like Mukhya 
Sevika, Social Lducation Oigani.scr and F-xlension Officens' (Agrieul- 
luie and Co-opeialioni. They Mated that the leacher.s usually helped 
the inspector to make llic inspectum successful. The clerk in.spectcd 
the school records stocks, and accounts. Usually a questionnaire 
was handed over to the Head Master and the answcis help the ins¬ 
pector to come to certain conclusions. Six percent of the Educa¬ 
tional Officers, who were either District Educational Officeis or 
Senior Deputy Inspectors of Schools stated tliat they took the help of 
the Deputy Imspcctois of .Schools ot listension OlUcers (Education), 
when they imspccied the scliools. 

Demonstration lass-som* Given By Educational Officers j 

One District Lducatiunal Officer remarked that the Deputy 
Inspector of Schools was expected to give some demomtration lessons 
and it was not his concern Fifteen percent of the Deputy Inspectors 
or Extension Officcr.s reinarkesl tlui the Inspccung Officers were not 
expected to give lessons, but they were to observe and criiicise the 
lessons of the teachers ,Six percent of them again said that they 
asked one ol the experienced teachers to give the lesson, while the 
other teachers obseived. Some times a newly trained teacher was 
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also asked to demonstrate the latest techniques of leaching he had 
learnt in the training institution Some felt that at least six to ten 
lessons should he given hy the Educational OlHcers each year, or at- 
least in the beginning of every year so that the teachers would be 
guided as to how to implement the programmes. Somi.nint percent 
of the Educational Officers Mated that they did not give any demon¬ 
stration kssom, but gave suggestions to leuchers for improvement of 
the techniques, when they visited the schools. But when they found 
any defects in the demonstration lessons taught m the centre classes, 
they immediately rose and demonstrated the correct methods. About 
forty two percent of them stated that they taught one to four lessons 
every year either during their visits to the schools or in the centre 
classes, About fourteen percent of them said that they taught more 
than four lessons likewise. 

CENTRE CLASSFii 

Centre classes were the most likely places or occasion for the 
Inspectors or teachers to teach the demonstration lessons. 

The central classes of teachers meet every month to discuss 
academic and administrative problems under the le.idcr-.ship of the 
Educational Officers. These centres could play a very important role 
for the qualitative improvement of Basic education under their 
guidance. So, they were asked to suggest some measures to improve 
the work of these classes. 

Twenty per cent of the Educational Officens felt that the cen¬ 
tres were not functioning satisfactorily as the teachers did not realise 
their importance and took this activity as a matter of routine. As 
attendance at the centres was not made compulsory, they were func¬ 
tioning nominally. They suggested that the Government should pay 
the T.A. and D.A. to the teachers attending the central classes and 
encourage this activity. But four percent of the Educational 
Officers only felt that the existing programme was not unsatisfactory 
and needed no further improvement. 

Thirty nine percent of the Educational Officers suggested 
certain improvements in the administrative and academic aspects of 
the organisation of the centre classes. Some suggested that the 
centre classes might be conducted either at a Model Basic School or 
at a Basic Training School for a full day. The staff of the Basic 
Training Schools also should be asked to attcnd'these classes to par¬ 
ticipate in the discussions. Now due to the rule to have a centre 
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class withm five miles from each school, the attendance at these cen¬ 
tres was ranging fiom 20 to 200 This anamnly should be rectified 
to ensure the membership between 20 to 25 teachers, or the classes 
could be arranged at diffcient schools by an agreed lotation. Basic 
schools could have thcii own centre classes sepaiatcly. The Deputy 
Inspector of Schools or the Extension Officer should be sanctioned 
some funds for meeting the incidental expenditure m connection 
with the centre classes. 

The schools in which the centre classes were to he organised 
should be well equipped with literature on Bisic education and well 
trained and efficient Head Masters slioidd be posted to these schools. 
Apart from reading the depaitmenlal circulars and arianging the 
demonstration lessons, the hducalion.il Ollieers uiiild lake initiative 
to give certain assignments to the teasdseis to write papers, essays or 
articles on well chosen topics connected wiih the implementation of 
the principles of Basic educaiinn and they could be discussed. Exhi¬ 
bitions of childierTs literature could be arranged. By organising such 
activities the teachers who did not receive Basic training could be 
re-trained in such atmosphere Some talks by experts in Basic edu¬ 
cation could also be arranged. If (his approach was emphasised the 
centre classes could be easily converted into centres for m-scrvicc 
training of teachers. 

Eighteen percent of the ITIucational Officcr.s made specific 
suggestions to the cffcci that the centre classes could be used for devi¬ 
sing improved craft praclicc.s, correlated technique of leaching with 
better teaching aids. Teachers should be asked to demonstrate the 
new teaching techniques or the new teaching aids they were develop¬ 
ing, 


Twelve percent of the Educatioiuil Officers stated that the 
Government with the co-opcration of the Pantluiyat Samiihi should 
implement the programmes tif centre classes in a uniform manner 
through out the state, under the control of the District Educational 
Officers. The teachers could discuss the problems of class room tea¬ 
ching faced by them, review .schoul-comnuinity relations, and plant for 
the programme of the next month in these monthly meetings, apart 
from having some recreational programme.s, Success of these pro¬ 
grammes depended on the attitude of the Educational Officers to¬ 
wards Basic education. 
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attitude of FOllCAtlCmAl, OfnCFRK TOWARDS 
BASIC I nCCA'T ION 

The attitude uf the Fd«caln»n.sl CXIiter^ t*»wariN Ba^ic educa¬ 
tion counted very much in makinR this scheme a success The 
opinions of the Educational Officers on the attitude of Parents and 
Public and Teacher# and Administrators iow.ar4 Basse education iwas 
discussed at the relevant places in the previous chapters. An attempt 
had been now made to ascertain the attitude of Educational 
Officers towards Basie education itHclf 

Forty five per cent of the Educational Officer# stated that they 
were not having confidence or interest m the Basic system of educa¬ 
tion and they adopted a passive role as they were convinced that it 
was not good. They di&iiked craft work. Thev fell frustrated and 
hclpks.s at the impIcmciUaliun of this syaicm. 

Thirty three percent of (he rducaiuni.d Oliicers said that 
they had a fair liking for tins system and favoured its unplcmcnta'- 
tioo. But a few of the Educational Ofiiccrs slated that they were 
meeting with failures and facing multiplicity ot problems due to in¬ 
experience or some other factors. Ihcy required more time to 
understand and face the problems of this system which was con¬ 
sidered by them as good, but failing in practice. 

lEducational Officers and Research i 

According to some Educiitumai Officers, Research was the job 
of highly qualified educationists working in well equipped institutes 
situated m big cities. But in fact, every one could undertake simple 
investigations into the practical problems with the help of action 
research Research need not be csscnlially based on complicated 
statistical data collected by a big team of investigators over a large 
area and related to complex problems. With a view to understand 
the attitude of the Educational Officers towards simple research, 
they were asked to stale whether they were doing any research and if 
not what difficulties they were facing. 

Seventy nine peicent of the Educational Officers stated that 
they were not doing any researclx, while five percent of them said 
that they had the aptitude and interest for research, but had no time 
to think about it. Another (Ivc percent of them stated that they 
were doing some research in the leaching of language in primary 
schools, correlated technique of leaching and some others reported 
that they were reading the related literature. One funnily remarked 
that “he wanted to make search hrst and then research”. The in¬ 
vestigator co’ild not understand the meaning of this statement. 
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The reasons for u maioiity of Ihc Kdiicational Officers not 
dojng research were j^ivcn by them as follows Sfxty live percent of 
them stated the incieasc of .ulminiMiativc duties under the Panclia- 
yal Samithi resulted in excessive lahle work Overburdened with 
visits, returns and co-ordination programmes the Rducitional Office! s 
could not think of I cscareli They were expected to contiol over 
seventy live schools and it was suggested that the number of scliooLs 
should be brought down to forty under each Educational Officer. 
Many of them stated that it was possible to do research if they were 
in the post of a Headmaster of a school and not as an Educational 
Officer for the various reasons cvplatncd above Twelve per cent of 
them stated that they could not carry out any lesearch due to lack of 
propel atmospheic foi calm thinking, concentration and necessary 
facilities like literature, guidance and assistance. 

Eight pel tent of the I'diiealional Officeis were of the view 
that Basic education was not implemented for \sant of enough ma¬ 
terial and proper atmosphere and so there was no qucsiivin ol con¬ 
ducting any research on a ’stitl horn child’. 

Five percent of them said that they were not interested and 
more so becaii.se there was no cncourjigemenl I'lom higher aulliori- 
ties in implementing the research Imdmgs, as usvuilly the icmcdml 
measures suggested after elaborate research went to the winds. Some 
of them said that they did not feel any difliculty, but as they were 
not holding the M.ister of Education qualilication or .studying 
for higher academic qualifications, they could not undertake 
research. 

The idea that there w.is no time to do research appeared odd 
as research problems emanate from wmk and while attending to the 
normal duties, the necessary data couhl he collected foi some simple 
investigations It required pioper butlgctlmg of time and the correct 
attitude. If both these thingH wete there proper atmosphere and 
fciciliiics could be easily created by ihcmscKcs. They could read 
some hooks on .iciion researcli, during spare tune They could 
occasiouallv go t»» the Tiaimiig Colleges to discus.s their designs and 
repuris with iJie stair. I he liispcctois slunildl not consider them¬ 
selves to he unlit foi coiuliKiing anv icseaich 

Impact of 1‘kluegtionaf Officers on Ba.sic Education: 

During the couise of the inspection and administration of the 
Basic schools the Educational Officers faced various problems 
pertaining to the implementation of this system of education. Some 
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cm ihe specific dtSiciilUc* c^pciscmsdl under e.w% are*t* measures 
taken to »l%c froWenrs as?«l ifie dillstiilties m ilic «'a> of solving 
tlse same* They «ere aiw ^’‘ked to slieck on a five poini scale the 
ftxtwl «r M«€M tfiey coalni achieve. 

The dtffltulurt they were faonf m4 the sidMuorw attempted 
try tli« FJiicatkiftal 0«i.eM were di^tus^cd tat felcvaiii places in the 
preecding chapter The c’rtcjit of ibcis mccesv w,(s mdicaled as 
o^tr all index m she foltewisuf scaScj fiviisg she scale value for 
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Over 


Area 

A 

B 

t 

D 

li 

Total 

all 

lod*x% 

1. 

PaytnefU of in time 

27 

10 

7 

4 

5 

33 

6117 

2. 

Supply of quBlifled iMchers 

to 

IS 

12 

)g 

1! 

56 

51.79 

3. 

Pinttblng: the tyllabui t» time 

5 

10 

4 

7 

10 

4i 

46.59 

4. 

5. 

Making exafflioattoru eff«tlve 
Making Parent Teathcr 

3 

« 

8 

$ 

10 

32 

4188 

6. 

AMoeiation luceeitsftil 

Succeai of compulsory 

6 

6 

tt 

9 

14 

46 

41.74 


education 

i 

9 

22 

14 

14 

6g 

41.47 

7. 

FaciUlate buildings and land 

3 

S 

tt 

17 

19 

58 

35.16 

». 

Success of correlated teaching 

3 

3 

11 

5 

17 

39 

34 62 

9 

Success of craft work 

3 

3 

7 

10 

14 

37 

34 32 

10 

School annual plans 

1 

2 

7 

9 

11 

30 

32.00 

n 

12. 

To popularise Basic education 
Bneouragetnent to teachers to 

2 

4 

8 

17 

25 

56 

28 93 

13 

undertake simple research 
. Production of Basic 

1 

4 

5 

6 

18 

34 

2182 


education literature 

3 

4 

5 

9 

33 

56 

28 21 

~ 

Total 

74 

84 

123 

122 

203 

B9 

40 23 


The overall index of the impact or success or the measures taken 
by Educational OfUcers was only 40.23 per cent, according to the five 
point scale on thirteen items. The Educational Officers could success¬ 
fully tackle the problems of late payment of teachers salaries, supply 
of qualified teachers for running this new system of education and 
checking its slow progress, and finishing the syllabus in the schools as 
per schedule of tune prescribed. The Educational Officers success in 
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niakin^ the cxamiiLition sy.slcm PaicnuTaclun Association and 
Compiilsoiy I'ducalion clTesUve was about 42 pei cent as pci the 

index 

The first sesen items m the sciile, even though they were very 
helpful toi the success of Basic education, were not directly related 
to the complexion of this system of education- In the second half of 
the table especially the items No X, Q, 11, and H were diiectly rela¬ 
ted to the coi relation craft work, popuKuity and literature of Basic 
education and the index of success of the Educational Olficersin 
these areas ranged from 2H to 35 percent. Research and production 
of Basic education litciaiurc and to popularise Basic education were 
the least things the cducatumai olliccrs could do, 

The conclusions drawn fiom the data of the scale should be an 
c\c opener to the I ducalion Dcpailmcnt. sshich should understand 
that the Educational Olhccis were able to do veiy little for the suc¬ 
cess ol Basic education, 'lire Deputy Inspec'or of Schools or the 
Fxlcnsinn Ollicci l.diu almn) wac the hack hone of the elementary 
education and it tlic chain was we ik at this point, there was no doubt 
that the whole system would crumble down 

Conclusion ■ 

Guidance and Supcnision by Educational otTiccrs can only 
eniich the eompelciKV of the icachcis, who are already trained 
and m service The competency ol the teachets depends on the 
type of training they leceived m content and methodology before 
they actually entered the teaching protessum. Hence, lu the next 
chapter a discussion is made about the Basic Teacher Hducation 
programme and the way it is tmplemcnicd. 
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Bilk Teickr Fitication 

The repu(.it«<»n *s ••uH't*! iUmI ih nii'luinuu’ m ihe hfc of the 
coniinunil> jnvaruihH tlepw! the hsui <*! ti. irher'* wtirkingin it. 
The baMt iMimitg wlwels, ate !lw lowitiatn heads of Basic 

education. What happens to N ss ,!id uirls m stliiud depends m a 
large measure tm the persoiwi s'rssvth ..lul deselMpmcnl of the 
teachers vsilh whom ihcv it.iM* to svnrl. 

MAGNinU)!* OP flir PROHirM 

The history oi Basie Teskhet I dia.iiion uas briefly discussed 
in the sceund ehapter uiuler the progress of Basic cducatiuri in 
Andhra (including Rajialascema Id.uig.nia and 4ndhra Pradesh 
and some data regardtrig its tpi intdafnc uspctls weie also 
presented. In this tlmpUT ii is prujHiscd to lunhne briefly the 
curreul trends in Btsjc Teacher Pducatitm in ihct sate. 

The magnitude of lire prubletm uf Basic Teacher Education 
had to be judged from the supply and demand uf tlie tcachcr.s for 
making the compulsory education scheme succcsslul, as 89 out of 
123 Elementary Teacher Training Institutions were ol Basic type and 
in the long run the remaining Training Schools and also the existing 
Elementary schools were expected to he converted into Basic pattern, 
Both the special ComnnUcc and the Ministry of Education stated 
that an additional number of 28,000 icacher.s were required to cope 
up with the addiliomil enrolment of sixteen lakli cliildreu in classes 
I to VI’. Out ol 1,03,265 teachers at present employed in various 
types of elcmcMiUiry schools 20,9*11 were imlraiiied. and 82,324 tea¬ 
chers were trained on the traditional pattern, The percentage of 
trained teachers m Andlirii-Rayaluscemu area was 97 whereas the 
corresponding figure for Tclaugaiut was only 3T So, there was an 
urgent need to clear the back-k>g ol untrained teachers in the Telaii- 
gana region. 

Basic Teacher Education had to face the problem of supplying 
the required teachers to fill the vacancies caused by retirement of 

1 Reperl of the Special Commiltee of Basie Edueatim, Andhra Pradesh, 
Hplerabid i Education Department, Andhra Pradesfi, 1S6P 
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teachers and to siipplv additional leaclicrs required to cope up with 
the additional enrolment, iiiul to ie~triifn the leacliers trained in the 
traditional pattern 

Out of the eifihtv nine Bjimc Tiaining Schools seventy were 
situated in the urban areas whcieas only nineteen were in rural areas 
The revised syllabii.s of tire lliiuhist.mi Talinii Srinnh. was the 
model for the syllabus aiioplad in Andliia Piadcsli, through' its 
legacy ol Madias and llydciabad slates. 7lie Serenth All tiului 
Basic r.diitation ConreiencL leionimended tlie slailing ol the Traiii" 
ing Iiislitutions in lural areas, so lli.ii the pupil-(e;uliei,s would be¬ 
come villagc-miruied lliromdi lui.il piovuimmes: ohseivatinn of vil¬ 
lage life-weckl) sliamiy, festnnls, lempies. adnilie.s cluinging with 
sea,sons and cxploniif, sotial seisise inean.s. 'Ilie need to start B.isic 
Training Schools 111 the iiiial aie.is followed fiom the fact tliat a 
gre.U niajoriiv of tile Basil vcliools weie suuated in tlie luial aic.is 
and so tJic IimcIut must Iw ai.tpiiinilcd with the iiiial life and its 
tcchniciiKs Since Basil eiliicalion u is not exchisuelv meant foi the 
lural aicas somil piosisum (in tjie leachiui’ of niban ciafts also could 
be piovidcd 'llicie mmlit lie difliouKv iiioblammjj sudieienl miiuhcr 
of schools lor praslKC leacbuij'nnhe rur.il areas Hut again the 
Seventh All India Haste fMucalion Omrercnce suggested that the 
pupil“tcachcrs should be sent to the Milage schools for observation, 
teaching and parlici pution m rural life for long periods of time fol¬ 
lowed by discus.sions in the tiaininit iiistilulions ind this recommen¬ 
dation was vciy valiiabJe for the sitiiution m Andhra Pradesh as a 
majority of the dr.iiiiing Sdiuols wcie est.iblishcd m urban 
areas.2 

Out of the eighty nine sehools twelve were managed by regis¬ 
tered trusts, si\ by registered societies and four by private bodies. 
Those twenty two institulions showed the index ot private enterprise 
in B.ISIC 'leachet I duc.idim whd * ilic i .'in timua; sixty seven inslilii- 
tiuns uper.ited m the publicioi Out ot the iwentv I'vo schools 
in the piivale sei tor, seseit schools h:ul in.maguu; bodies and five of 
them had adsisoiv ciMUinittees, wink the lem.immg leu sciiools were 
run on the imtiatixe ol ihe Hradm.istcr ami the stall mcrithers. Out 
of the total of eights nine schools seventy Jive schools obtained the 
permanent recognition oi Ihe I)ep.irtiiH*iu of KUucation, while the 

1 RepMof the Snenih iH Imhu Busk- ro^r/wicd’. Sevagfim i 

fUndusuini talirai Sangh JUSd R.tS and Subba lUo. C S BnucEduen- 
Mn III Pr.i, iii'r Sevundenhail. Puhlicaiions. 1958, 

Pp. 109-110 
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remaining were tcinpor.iniy racogni^cil. I’lfiy mx Traiuing Schools 
were provided with radio sets and out ol tlietn ihirly lour got them¬ 
selves registered as listening schools with the A.tl India Radio. Six 
schools were also having Him projectors. Firtv two institutions were 
housed in their own huiklings. thirty two in rented and five in rent 
free buildings Most nf those in.slitiilions got them permanent own 
buildings during the third five year pi in, according to the Minister 
for planning and Inrormatiun, Tighly six insUliUions were m pucka 
buddings, while only three were in ihalthed .sheds. Most of the 
buildings h.id less than five rooms 05). while quite a good niunber 
(30) had .SIX to ten rooms and the remaining institutions contained 
eleven to Itltcen roisins. The school places ranged from 100 to 200 
and there were three in four sections m each of the Tiaining fnsliUi- 
lions. Sixty six institutions had about two acres of play ground while 
the remaining schools had two to five acres. 


Most of the schools had about one acre of land for pursuing 
Gaideinng and Agriculture crafts. In only fifty seven institutions the 
sanitary faeililics were reported to be satisfactory. Thirty one in.sli- 
tulioiis were co-educiUional and out of them only twenty seven insti¬ 
tutions could provide separate sanitary facilities for women students. 
In only eleven institutions urrangcmcnls for medical inspection and 
attendance were made available, while the other institutions depend 
on the geneial medical arrangements made lor the public. In only 
foity four institutions good libiancs were fitted and the total number 
of vo!ume.s available in institutions intended for men were 57,265, 
while in those intended for women 7, 871 the number of issues being 
39,010 and 4,366 in 1961-62. In only forty two institutions good hos¬ 
tels were organised (34 men and 8 women) and there were 3,947 men 
and 976 women in those hostels rcftpectively. Out of these scheduled 
caste, Scheduled tribes and backward classes students wcrc38910 and 
2184 respectively. It was a pity that the remaining in.Htilulion.s could 
not be piovided with suitable hostel accommodation, as the corporate 
commiiiuty life was considered to be very essential training in Basic 
Teacher Education, The number ol .sludcnt-tcachcrtJ on rolls was - 
Andhra men 9,864, Andhra women 1,322, TeUvngatva men 5,570 and 
Telangana women 1,252. Thus the total capacity of those Basic 
Training Schools appears to be at about 18,000. The age range of 
the student-teachers was generally between 15 to 35 years, while the 
maximum number of men were between 20 to 23 and women between 
17 and 20 years of age. Fiom these figures it could be concluded 
that w^Jtoen took the decision to enter the teaching profession earlier 
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than men, who pcrhaph tried other departments, fust and entered this 
piofession as* a last lesorl. 

Selection Of Student-Teachers : 

The untrained tcaeliers already woiking in the schools were 
selected according to seniority by the eoncerned District Educational 
Officeis and sent up for training for one year in the case of secondary 
school certificate holders and two years in the case of 8th class pass 
candidates. 

The remaining scats in llie Tiainmg Schools wete tilled with 
candidates selected by committees consisting of the Distnct Educa¬ 
tional Officer, Heads of the Training Schools conccincd and the local 
Secondary school. Applications would be invited cveiy year from 
candidates to join the two year tunning course. The minimum genc- 
uil educational qualilication tequiied foi admission was a pass in the 
Secondary School examination of any t\pe, with eligibility to join 
UmvciHity couiscs. Appltt.ilions of caiulKlatcs completing the Secon¬ 
dary School course compai Imenlally were only considered m ease 
eligible candidates wci c not foithcoining The applicants should be 
between 16 and 25 years of age. The upper age limit was iclaxed to 
the extent of five years in the case ol scheduled and backward classes. 
The condition of living in the hostel was laid compulsory foi tiainces 
before .selection. Eighty per cent of the .studcnt-leachcrs were given 
a slipend of Rs. 35/ p.m. Ten percent of the seals in every insti¬ 
tutions were reserved for sdicditlcd and backwaid ulasscs. The 
selected candidates wetc required to execute agreement and security 
bonds to the clTcct lliat they would serve in the Education Depart¬ 
ment for a period of live ycais after training, failing which they were 
to refund the stipends 

CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES OF THE BASIC TEACHER 
EDUCATION COURSE IN ANDHRA PRADESH 

The syllabus for Basic Teacher Education in Andhra Pradesh 
was for the most part a revised edition of the scheme and syllabus 
published in 1954 by the composite slate of Madras. That syllabus, 
as staled therein was largely drawn on the lines of the ‘Revised Sylla¬ 
bus for the Training of Teachers’ of the Hindustani Talimi Sangh, 
Sevagram. Slight modifications were made fiom the expeiicnce gai¬ 
ned in the working of Basic Training Schools iii the state 

As regaids the scheme of evaluation, it was thought lit to pro¬ 
ceed cautiously in giving wcightage to internal or class examinations 
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tn the mutter of licclarsn.fl succc'--^ n\ the Bumc Trajuvinj? School Certi¬ 
ficate F.\iuni«,iH on. Practical activities. iKvv\e\er. ucrc given tlieir 
due importance as hitlicrtn. 

The Dupailincnl of 1 ducaium observed that Ihcic was no fina¬ 
lity ill the mattci of sitcli a st,lu-tiu* and sylh!»5is. As more experien¬ 
ce was gamed :uul more piobtems .miisc when Basic edticatum grew, 
the scheme slnuiUnacc the tc^iHiiisilMhiy id furihct rcviMon from 
time to time. 

Aims and Scope of the C'urriculum ; 

The aims «l‘teachei tniming were diawn frum the Revised 
SyBahtjt. for the '? rnnnng cd Icachcrs id' llie llindiistani Tulimi .Sangh 
a.v follows ■ 

1 'lo give the stiideiU-leacheis piavtical cxperieiuc id' the life of 
a cominuiiity based on co-operative work for the common 
good, 

2 lit liclp them lo undeistand and accept the .social ob)cctivcs of 
'Nai l.ihm' imd (he implications ui a new social older based 
on tiutli and non-vioiencc. 

3. To encourage the devedupment ot all the lacullies physical, 
iiUellcitUiil. aesliicltc and spiiitual, of each sludciit-leachcr 
tovvaids itic aehievemeiu of a well .intcgialed balanced per¬ 
sonality, 

4 lo equip the slucleitl-leacluT piolessiunally lor his woik i. c 
to enable him to undeisiand and meet the physical, intellectual 
and emotional needs of children 3 

Ihese aims were inleiided lo be acliicvccl by orguiiir.ing com- 
mimity life in the training sclnud on the basis of a free and sclf- 
govei mug unit cd co-upeiMtive and piudnelivc work. 'Uierelnrc, all 
aeuvitics 111 the kitchen, on the farm, m the woik-shop, 
in the piatUsmg scluHd and III cultural and lecioative progiamines 
must be considered as iiUcgial pails nl lhai training. Thus every 
Basic Uiitmng school slimild csscntmlly he icsulcidial, That it should 
be so was obvious on its own mciits because of the iivadabdily to the 
community ol much move time to cany out various activities than 
would otherwise be possible Under the guidance of the staff, the 
community was expected to arrange its ceommne, social and cultural 

3 Sthatiw mill SylUibii. foi Buiu J'ratiung Silwolt, Kuroool, Superintendent, 
Andhra Govcrnmenl I’rcss, 1956. Pp. 1-2. 
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life democratically livery one nuif.t join in community work. Such 
participation helped to develop .self-reliance and co-opcrativcnc.'is. It 
had been found that those who .studied comnnmily ptoblem.s mul the 
resources available for their solution developed an exciting motive 
for learning. 

In understanding the scope ol the training scheme, it was Im¬ 
portant to remember that there were two grades of training the 
Junior and Senior-at present and that though the scheme ol practical 
activities might be the same lor both the grades the syllabi on 
theoretical subjects specially those relating to Educational Psychology 
and child study were suited to the dilTcrcnt grades Government stop¬ 
ped fresh admissions to the Junior Grade from 1956-57, but soon the 
Junior course was revived doe to paucity of trained teachers to man 
the increa.sing number of Basle schools. The syllabi for the Senior 
Grade contained the study of Mclhocls of reaching Fnglish while those 
of the Junior grade did not. In 1961 the study of MethodvS of Tea¬ 
ching English was intioduced in the Sccondaiy Guide Basic Training 
of the Tchmgana legion also, where this subject was not studied so 
far. Since the 01 ders were received iii the middle of the year, 
English language methodology instruclois were not posted in the 
training institutions, the Teachers Oiganisations and the Teachers 
rcpicsciUativcs in the Legislative Council piessed the Government to 
implement the above quoted ludcr fiom the succeeding academic 
year. By 1963 the Govcinnicnl exempted the Oiiental Title holders 
who were undcigoing Secondaiy Grade B isie Tunning Coiiise ol one 
year in Tclangana fioin appealing foi the subject ‘Methods of Tea¬ 
ching English’ in the T.S L C. Examination to be held in March 1963 
only. 

Since productive and co-operative woik w<is the centre found 
which tiaining would go on, such work would as far as possible be 
organi/.cd for meeting the essential needs of the community such as 
food, clothing, shcltci etc. Agiicultuio, cJolh-produclion and such 
other crafts and activities would thus occupied a very important 
place in the whole educational programme. Since It would not be 
possible to make provision for all the crafts which met the primary 
needs of the community in each one of the Basic Training Schools, it 
was proposed to make one or two of them for which facilifes existed 
as the main crafts and to provide for one or more subsidiary crafts 
according to need and the facilities available Activities involving 
manual work were to be organised and conducted on such scientific 
lines as to discover the educational possibilities in each one of them. 
The kitchen, the farm and the workshop were treated as laboratories 
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Tor drawing out knowledge Uirouph various^ jnoccvws of work. The 
“why" and the “how" of each proecs,!* would yield at every Ucp 
more and more knowledge Manual work under such circumstances 
would naturally inculaiie the digmlv «! labour so essential m charac¬ 
ter formation. But even more than that, when manual work became 
the medium of education, then work itself was transformed into lear¬ 
ning Every training school was expected to demonstrate the full 
possibilities of learning through work. 

Proper records of raw matciialt used, money and labour spent 
in the ptoduction of each article and in the pcrlormancc oF each 
service were to be caiefully inamiamed Miiiinnsmg wastage at all 
points and the elTicicnt utilisation ol man-power available to incicasc 
production became necessary It might thus he possible in an increa¬ 
sing measure U> cover the cost of crall equipment and to meet the 
current expenditure of training scltiml partly if not fully. 

The syllabus provided for the organisation of cultural and re¬ 
creational activities, as happiness, joy and learning accrued from 
them. These activities helped the linking of Training School com- 
invinily in the midst of which it was set. The saddest feature in the 
life of the people in the villages was the total luck of the joy that 
came Iroin cultural activities and every Iruuicc was expected to know 
how to flit this gap, 

A Basic Training School thus conceived and funclioinng as a 
ficc, fairly self-suflicienl, democratic, pioduclivc learning and happy 
institution could well become the spear-head of a silent social revolu¬ 
tion with far-reaching conscciucuces lo society. The curriculum envi¬ 
saged that from such a training school would emerge a new type of 
teacher who might become the poineer of a new social ordci .nul a 
new culture. 

DutalUm and Courses of Study ■ 

'rhe course ol (r iming was predominantly a professional one 
and covered a peiiod ol (wo academic years for the fresh candidates 
recruited from the open umrket, and one year for the tcdcheis m- 
service. d he first year classes began sometime in July soon after the 
admissions wcic over and go on till the end of the April next. The 
Second year classes began fiom 1st June and worked till the last day of 
the Basic Training School Certificate Examination, The following nine 
types of teachci training institutions obtained in the state 4 

4 Report of the Special Cotnmillce for Basic education, Andhra Piadesli, 

Hyderabad, Education Department, Andhra Pradesh, 1961 P.39. 
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1, Secondary Grade fBahic)'1 1 .lining Tor Matric passed fiesheis 
for two yeais in 'feUmgana. 

2, Secondary Grade (Basio! Training for Maine passed teachers 

for one year in Telangana. 

3, Elementary Grade fBasic) Training for VIIl slaiidaul passed 
freshens for two years in Tclaiigaiuu 

4, Hlcmentary Grade (.Basie) Tiaining foi VIII standaid passed 
icacheis foi one year in Tclanganu, 

5 Senioi Grade (Basic) Training loi freshers S S.L.C, passed foi 
two yea IS m Andhra. 

6. Junioi Guide (n,isic,i Training foi fieshers VIII standaid two 
yeans in Andhra, 

7, Sccondaiy Grade (non-Basic) fieshers .S'.S.L.C. passed two years 
in Andhni, 

8. IdcmciUaiy Gnulc (Non-Basic) freshets VllI Standaid for two 
years in Andhra, 

9, Secondary Guide (Non-Basic) freslicrs S.S.L.C. willt fifty per 
cent muiks one year in Andhuu 

(Andhra includes Rayalasecma also wherever the latter region 
wins not mentioned). 

From the above categorisation it was seen that although the 
Government accepted (he principle of appointing only Malncuhiles 
to the posts of teachers in the Elementary schools as a policy, it was 
not followed in practice By 1964, the admission of teacher and fre¬ 
sher candidates into the Secondary Grade Training who passed the 
Higher Secondary CeililicMtc exaniinaiion compartmcntnlly, was per¬ 
mitted. Thus, somehow the Department of Education was pressurised 
to dilute llic admission rcijuireinents of the candidates for Teachers 
training, 

The courses of study compiiscd of the following i 

1. Work in practising school; 

2. Health and Hygiene (including kitchen activities and Physical 
Education) 

3. Community training and cultural activities including the study 
of Hindi; 

4 Any one of the following as a mam craft . 
a) Gardening and Agriculture, 
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h - SfHnmn^ und wc.»\siig. 

c( Wo«d wark including cird**wird m'>l:!!ui; .ml dm mis 
of mciUtd work, 

dj Anj, «nhcr .ippnncd craft i»uch as lAiihcr work, Tailoring 
ill Pollcry. 


5. 


Any fl?ic of thi fuilowm J »s suhsuliary cr.iils 


a) Bcc-kecping, 

b,‘ I ihrc and gum work, 

Cjl Mal-weuving, 

d) Tape-weaving, 

c) Soap-niakmg, 

t} Basketry, 

g) Cuir-inaking, 

h) Papcr-inaking, 


1 / Lcaihcr-work, 
j) 1 alluring' 
k< Oii-prcsMiig, 

I; Puitcry, 

nV, PuuUry-rarniiiig. 

n) PisMcuUure, 

01 gur~inaking. 


Spcclftl-Group B 

1. liducatiunal Bhychology and Chilli .Study, 

2. Principles of Uasic lAlucaiion and Sehoul Adinintslr.il ion, 

3. Methods of teachmg-Gcncral and Special, 

4. Methods of teaching English (for Senior Grade onlyj^, 

The special courses of study undci Group B were to be taught 
in close correlation with the general cinuses of study under group A 
Teaching was expected to lake the form of discussions on the pio- 
blenis arising out of actual woik, supplemented by oral iiiiliuciion 
and directed studies. Lecturing methods involving the passive atten¬ 
tion only of the trainees and dictation of notes were forbidden by the 
syllabus. 'Iopies were to be encouraged to record the findings The 
treatment ol the 'Methods of teaching’ was to be closely related to the 
educational programme in Basic .schools. 

No books were prescribed for dcfulcd or non-delailed study oi 
languages, as the sludciU-teaehcrs were expected to utilise ih” library 
extensively and the questions in the final examinition were based on 
the library studies. 

A Public Examination was held in each of the special courses 
of study under group B at the end of the course. The progresi and 
attainments of the trainees in the general coarsib o,' study in G.oap A 
was assessed pcriodic.illy by the teaching staff and p.oper lecords 


5. Scheme and Syllabus, Go. Sit, P.S, 
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mamtained. It wtniKl he the duty of ilvj IiiNpecting OfTiccrs to see 
that these iiLtivitics weic well nrganisod and Lint the peirprmaacc of 
individual pupils was assessed piopcriy 

Tlic syllabus pnnuled for a daily roufine consisling of eight 
hours foriest and sleep, eight hours as pcrsonall iniefoi food, bath,etc., 
including one full hnui of self-study and eight hours of siipeivised 
study and woik The supervised snidy and woik included six hours 
of school session and two hours outside the school session foi pioduc- 
tive activities, communit} services and the like 

THL' PRACTICAL PIIA.SE OF THC COURSE 

The piaeiica! aspect of the course consisted of 
1 Piofcssional tiatningin practising schools 

2. Attainment of skills m allcast one or more productive crafts 

and 

3. Training in .self-reliance and in the dciuociatic way of life, A 

Basic Training School was therefore expected to 

a) develop a net-work of well-organised practising schools, 

b) maintain high staiulaids of skill in the school work.shop 
and 

c) develop a sound tradition in community life. 

The praciical course was to be organised as a senes of educa¬ 
tional projects and not to be covcied in a routine mechanical fashion 
The internal examination conducted by the staff council included with¬ 
in its scope the correlated subject-matter The piactieal course, its 
organisation, execution and assessment founed the basis for the tea¬ 
ching of .subjects under Group B m which allainmcnts of the Liamccs 
were assessed in a Public Examination. 

Work in the Practi.sing School ; 

The work in the practising .school was the basis for the profes¬ 
sional training of the piospcciivc teachers. Some Basic schools in the 
compact area were .selected for practice work, and they were expected 
to be well organised and equipped. The teaching .staff was to give the 
necessary guidance to the trainees in teaching children, in organising 
the school and in maintaining the school records. The trainees see 
good examples of the coriclatton between work and knowledge de¬ 
monstrated in the.se .scliooks Reading material suitable for different 
grades based on the crafts was expected to be prepared in the Basic 
Training Schools and used in the practising schools. Similarly voca- 
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bulary for UiffuwiU grades bawd tun diUrcrcJit crafH were to be got 
ready, 

H was. pres.cnhed in tlic s\lUhus ihai praeiitc leaching should 
be assigned for whole dap at a time and not on the basis of pctlods, 
Since inslruciion in Basic schools was based on ai.U\iiics and not mere¬ 
ly on study of subjects. It was rcuMiiincnded that on such days rau- 
linc lime-lable of the pajlicuhir section need not be followed because 
ihc pupil-teachcrs would he distributed to dilTcfcnt practising schools. 
About .six weeks period in an academic year was devoted for this work, 
one week for observaliuns one week foi apprenliccslnp and lour weeLs 
for practice teaching 

Visits to efficient basic schools other lhan those .selected foi 
practice teaching .should also be airanged as a pail ol the progrninme 
of school visits to observe the organusalion and working of the schools 
and to give a paper on their observations after every visit. 

llcalth and Hygiene (Including Kitchen work and Physical Isducational): 

Ihc syllabus picseribed the objectives of Health education as 
follows t 

A trainee should develop ■ 

1. an appreciation of a clean, healthy, and vigorous life, 

2. a capacity to observe, recognise and imerpict the physical, men¬ 
tal and emotional manifestations of illness in children, 

3. a taste and capacity to carry out the health and hygiene pio~ 
gramme of the school with special attention to prevention of 
diseastw, 

4. capacity to prcpaic clean and healthy food and acquisition of 
skills in the dilTcrciU processes of cooking and in serving, 

5. .skill in the treaimeiu ol minor ailmcnl.s, 

6. contacts with insiiiuiions and agencies rendering health and 
medical services in the locality, 

7. capacity to organize health and hygiene programmes, 

8 ability to interpret intelligently the theory of the work involved, 

9. capacity to maintain the necessary records and assess the health 
habits, health altitudes and health knowledge of childlen.® 


6. Ibid. P.7 
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Preparadoii of food included woik tii the kitchen and all the 
work connected with il. Necessary skills m the different processes 
from the gathering of food materials to the serving of food and scien¬ 
tific understanding of the processes were to be gained byeveiy prospec¬ 
tive teacher. Study of dietetics wa.s to be closely correlated with this 
activity of organizing the kitchen as a laboratory. Trainees were 
expected to acquire the ability to organize a school kitchen foi piovi- 
ding nutritiou,s balanced food and to educate children thiough this 
activity. 

Community Training and Cultural Ac(ivitie.<?: 

The curriculum envusaged the Basic Training School as the 
educational centre for a number of surrounding villages. It was 
expected to .set the pattern of life and leaching for the schools in these 
villages OrganisalKUi of the Training school was therefore to be as a 
resuleiUial school village where an educational community was trying 
to lead a co-operati\e and democratic way of life and was attempting 
spheres. Il is, therefore, expected to reflect the highest traditional 
culture of the locality, 

Life in the school was to be regulated by the elected executives 
(elected by the school assembly) under the guidande of the Training 
School staff. All activities necessary for the well-being of the com¬ 
munity in the kitchen, in the faim, in the work-rooms, m the village 
or elsewhere were to be ticated as integral parts of the educational 
programmc.s 

Work under (his section was orgam-sed under the following 

heads • 

(a) Training in democratic Jiving, conducting meetings etc. 

(b) Social .S'eivicc, 

(c) C’elebiation of feslival.s, school excursions, 

(d) Music, d.iiicc, dranuiiic.s’ and 

(c) Diawing, painting, decorations; 

Craft Work . 

Evciy Basic school was expected to have normally two acres of 
land with a well or other lacllities for supplying water necessary for 
gardening Hence the work in the training school in gardening was to 
be organised with this end in view that gaidemng was an essential 
activity in Basic schools. Every teacher under training was expected 
to acquire skill m elementary gardening and be able to plan his work 
to the maximum advantage taking into consideration the facilities 
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available. They were alsrr evpcticd lo al)eer\e and get a few weeks of 
experience m Agro-induxlrics like bee keeping, pmillry rarming, 
pisciculture, paddy husking, hour grinding, pur making and tvik 
pres.sing etc. 

The trainees v.ho chnsc spinnme as ihc m.iin craft also specialise 
in weaving, while those specialising other cuilts might te.irn spinning 
(haroughly and gel an .Kmi.tmtancc ol wc.ume At the end of two 
years training each ir.nnce >pecialisiuc m spitmiiut, and we.iving was 
expected to prodiKC aileast ten sqiuic yards of cloth. With tins end 
in view the Lraft woik sluniUI be organised frtnu the giowmg of cotton 
to the weaving ol cloth. Dyeing, prnuing, sewiim and tailoring arc 
connected branches nl the cotton emit, with which the trainees were 
expected to be acquainted. 

Baste Teacher Education Syllabus in Tclangana ; 

The eour.ses of study m Basic Teachers 'I laiiung mslvtntions in 
TeUingana also bioadly eunloim to the above aieas I hc following is 
the f-theme normally ls>i a course covering two acadenuc year.s with 
two hunched average working days per sear ; 

I Training in Comimmiiy Life Aciiviiics; 

II Training in Craft work; 

HI Study of: 

(a) Community life activities, 

(b) Educational P.sychology 

(c) Pnnciplet) of I ducalioiu 

(d) Hustory of Education; 

(e) Methodology. 

(f) School Organisation and Assessment. 

IV Practical work in teaching: 

(a) Demonslraikm lessons given by lltc members of thestalT; 

(b) Demonstialion by trained leacbeis ol iitidilioiial and Basic 
schools; 

(c) Ordinary Ic.ssons: 

(d) Criticism lessons, 

(e) Teaching practice; 

(f) Preparation of teaching aids, notes of lessons maintenance 
of records etc. 

The piipil-tcacheis were required to teach for atlcast fifty hours 
during the practice, teaching period and out of them thirty lessons were 
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expected to be guided and supciviscd by the stalT of the tunning insti¬ 
tution. 


SCOPE OF BASIC TEACHRR EDUCATION 

The emuies so far discussed above related to the training of 
under graduate teachers Fiom tlie hi.sloiy of Ba-sic Teacher Education 
discussed iii Chapter II it was clear that the tunned graduates were 
being given rc-trainiiig at the Po.st Graduate Ba.sie Training College, 
Pentapadu and Bhiknoor in Andhra and Telangana aieas respectively 
This lelraining to ttaciitionally trained graduates was kept in abe¬ 
yance, aecoiding to the testimoncy of Educational Officers and the 
report picscntcd to the Conference ol Principals of Post Graduate Basic 
Training Colleges lield at Guiuihigrarn in Maieh 1965. The present 
nine training colleges in the state (ram graduate teachers for secondary 
schools. There must he some institutions which give exclusive 
tunning to graduates to become teachers and Principals in the Basic 
Training schools or Post-Basic schools or to become administrative or 
lescaieh officers in the field ol Basic Education. Such institutions may 
be managed by the OovcrniucMU or the Universities and the Universi¬ 
ties must grant them affiliation. The Report of the Assessment Com¬ 
mittee says : 

One difficulty here appears to be the attitude of the Univer¬ 
sities which have not so fai .shown real interest in Basic Educa¬ 
tion, In some Tiainmg Colleges, Basic Education if included as 
one of the many .subjects of study. But colleges fully geared to 
the training of graduates in the concepts and methods of Basic 
Education as such have not come into being and duly recognised 
by (he Llnivcrsitics.'^ 

I'ur some lime the Universities of Andhra, Osmania and Shri 
Venkatesvv.iiM in the Male prescribed B.isic hducution us one of the 
compulsory letirc-inenis and laier it was supported by community and 
craft training ;ii tiie Post Gnu!u.itc U.islc Training College, Pentapadu 
.ns far as Andhia and Sn Venk.iieswar.i Universities were concerned. 
Now those univeisMics only ulTci Basic Eduoutiou as one of the optional 
papens. .So, iheic is need to open some Graduate Training Institutions 
for Basic teacheis recogni.scd by the Universities for purposes of comp¬ 
lete training and shoit le-trmning in Basic education for trained gra¬ 
duates 

7 Report of the Anesmienl Conumitee trn Basic Eiiicalion, N«w Delhi; 

Jdinistry ofpdMealion, CiovernnientoriDdFs 1956 P 15. 
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The Basic Training Insiiiuiions at aU IcvcK ,‘*hmtkl acquaint the 
pupil tcachct\ with all stages «t' Nai Tallin (New I ducalion)iight from 
Pre-Basic lo the Uni\crsily and Research in a general way, as at present 
there was no provision for training of teachers speciticully fur all these 
dilTcrcnt stages The scope ol Basic tnuinng could he extended to incor¬ 
porate the philosophies of Scouting, Cili/einhip, Red Cross, Commu¬ 
nity Development, Co-operation, Health Tdiication, Family Planning, 
National Integration etc. The role of Professional Organisations and 
professional code of teachers also could fun! a place in the turriculum 
of Teacher education, ** 

For doing justice to all such items incorporated in the curriculum 
the period of training should be alleast for two years according to the 
Seventh All India Basic Pdiication Conrcrencc * Dr, Zakir Hussain 
Committee .suggested one yeai training as a short emergency course for 
specially selected teachers from good schools, but in the long run the 
normal period of training should be for three years, lo organi,se the 
proper use of library etc,’° The Seventh Alllndia B.isic Fducation 
Conference also recommended that co-cducation should he encouraged 
the lower age limit for admission of candidates should be eighteen and 
the strength of the class should not exceed thirty.■” 

But in Andhra Pradesh the courses uinged from three months 
(rc-tratning) to two years (Middle and fresh Matriculates), besides 
observation courses for top supervisory sialT for biief periods of not 
less than fifteen days. 

The special features of Basic Training apart from the general 
characteji-stics of the traditional teacher education consisted of Crafts, 
Conelation and Community Life and emphasis on both experience. 

Adequacy of the Ba.ilc Teacher Education Courses i 

The following table gives the opinion of the Hcadmasteis of BavSic 
schools and Training schools on the adequacy of Basic training for the 
teachers lo run the Basic schools successfully ; 

8 Priceedmgs of the Second ConfereDce of tbs Waranga] District Teachers 

Union, Msdhav! U-iy, April 1962 P,22. 

9 Repo)t of the All India Basic Ediicaltait Conference, Sevagram 

Hindustani Talimi Saflgh, 1951. P 85. 

10 Educational Reconstruction Sevagram Hindusiani Taiimi Sangh, 1950 

Pp 110-111, 

H* Report of tne Seventh All India Basic Editcailon Conference, OpCit tlQ 
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TABLE 115 


ADEQUACY OP BASIC TEACHER EDUCATION 


Region 

% 

Respoiueg of Basic ichoola 

Affirmative Negative 

Andhr# 

60 15 

31 57 

Rayalaseem* 

42 59 

48 18 

Telangann 

41 86 

43 48 

Total 

32.69 

39.56 

Triinlng SchooU 

53 75 

25,00 


The range of Basic schools and Training Schools which are satis¬ 
fied with (he Basic Teacher Education courses is between 40 to 60, 
while those expressing negative opinion is 25 to 49. A good number of 
tiaimng schools (IH.75"o) attributed the drawback in impJemcnting the 
methods of teaching in schools to thcir di£-interc.stedncss as the ptipil- 
tcachcrs felt that (hey were not encouraged to implement what they 
were taught in the training sthool.s. Twcntyfivc percent of the training 
schools admitted that the main principles of Basic education were not 
taught in the proper manner. Some of them (12.50%) said that the 
te acher cducator.s were not properly trained in Basic education and so 
normal training methods were only in vogue in Basic Training Schools 
also, A few Tiaimng schools (6 25%) slated that Basic education was 
not liked by the people and pupil-teachcis alike and this had its 
impact on Teacher Education. 

The Basic School' also slated that the main piinciples of Basic 
education, especially correlated leaching in all subjects, were not 
taught in a proper manner (58 14%,I Many Basic Training Schools 

were not provided with suHicicnt funds, land, accommodation for 
variou.s activities and hosteh, equipment like teaching aids and text 
books, etc. ^40.74%f,). In a way Government itself was not encourag¬ 
ing Ba.sic education by dovetailing the same svilh higher education and 
so it had Its ultimate elTcct on the Training Institutions, (11.10%). 
The pciiod of training is not suflicient for the matriculatepupll-teaohecs 
and they -were usually not regular and attentive due to rush of ideas 
(8.23%). There was not appreciable difference between the curricula 
of the normal training and Basic training, and the teacher-educators 
were not trained for the job. So, they used the normal trainiTi| 
techniques 
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The Basic Teacher Lilticaimn aspects vveie full of defects in plan¬ 
ning and execution and s> a nimiber of piutciplcs failed m ptaciicc as 
corresponding results could not he obtained for the labuut pul in; 
Hence there was a feeling that old methods were beltci than the new 
ones (7 40%). Basic curnculuni was not smlahle to the age groups for 
which it was intended as the craft work was nvei"emphasised to the 
neglect of teaching the traditional school subjects. More over only 
spinning and weaving w-ere more cmphaMscd to the utter neglect of 
other suiuible crafts. Hvenil this position was accepted the pupil- 
teachers were not given Miffieient training in oig.imsing practical W'ork 
to benefit Basic school child, as they were kept busy with the study of 
theory which ullimaiely paid in the hnal public examination ((i.97%). 
The student teachers were not interested in the Basic Teacher Education 
programmes ns they knew that they would not be encouraged to imple¬ 
ment all those ideas when they went back to their schools. In fact 
many activities were introduced in the Basic Training .Schools through 
the student-teachers could not gain mastery of even a single activity, 
(5 55%). 

The above wax a discussion on how some of the Basic and Basic 
Training Schools felt about thcimulcqnacy of Basic Teacher Education 
Courses to deliver the goods for the progress of Basic education m the 
state. For deep probe into the qualitative assessment of the Basic 
Teacher Education curriculum it was necessary to examine the views 
of the Basic Training Institutions about the curriculum of Basic 
Teacher Education. 

VIEWS OF BASIC TRAINING SCHOOLS ON THE 

CURRICULUM OF BASIC TEACHER EDUCATION 

Objectives And Targets : 

Only twenty five percent of the Bus.*; Training Schools believed 
that the objectives of Basic education and new social ordei envisaged 
by it could be achieved through the current curriculum of Basic 
schools and Training Schools. Sixty two to .sixty nine percent of the 
Training schools stated that they were m possession of the copies of 
the subject and craft syllabi and no one of these institutions appear to 
be consulting any other syllabi. 

Apart from the usual curricular activities most of the Traimng 
institutions conducted the morning and evening prayers, drama and 
music programmes as part of their co-curncular activities. 
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Only 5fi.25 percent of llw Basic Triuniug Schools informed 
that they wcic fixing definite targets foi the curricular and co-cuincu- 
lar activities. The Teachci educators gave assignments in Psychology, 
Principles of Basic Education, Arithmetic, Drawing, History and 
Geography, Hindi, Grammar, and Spinning The assignments in 
each subject required about two to three hours work at home or in the 
libraiy, while the craft work inquired more time to fulfil the targets of 
production set by the Training institutions. The assignments deve¬ 
loped the skills m preparing the teaching aids and improved the tea¬ 
ching efficiency of the pupil-teachers. A few training institutions 
(6 25%) sialcd that the assignments system developed in the pupil- 
teachers taste in studies, desire to complete the work, self reliance for 
self improvement, patience, ability, energy, skills responsibility, obe¬ 
dience to orders, precision, and accuracy independent and right 
thinking, quick reading and writing, spinning skills and orderly and 
neat work, 

Even though the above discussed skills and the various methods 
of teaching taught in the tiaining institutions were supposed to be 
theoietically desirable for adoption in the Basic schools there was a 
wide spread feeling that if those techniques were adopted, the course 
prescribed could not be completed. But 37.50 percent of the Basic 
Training Schools in the state denied this statement, while only 6.25% 
of them were in its support, 

A majority of 68,75 percent of the Basic Training Schools be¬ 
lieved that the status of Basic education would not rise if English was 
made the medium of instruction in the Basic schools or if English was 
taught from the first grade But 12,50 percent of them were of the 
opposite view. 

A big majority of 93.75% of the Training institutions com¬ 
plained that the experiences of the teacher and the Teacher Educator 
were not taken into consideration by giving them the due representa¬ 
tion on the syllabi committees foi evolving effective curricula. The 
items of the syllabi should be levelled to suit the students (81.25%). 
The curriculum should suggest how the various stages and processes 
of different crafts and activities could be used as centres of correlation 
and the same should be published in the regional languages. This 
was possible after conducting careful experimental studies, (75%) 
The same percentage of Basic Training Schools also suggested that the 
work of evolving a good curriculum should be entrusted to committees 
of experts. 
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Text Books : 

Fifty percent of the instjuiin'tn‘k reported thnt they \^cre using 
text books for the different nrc.n of 'te.u’her edtUMlion while only 
18.75 percent of them sutl that they were aKo using guide hooks 
meant for teachcr-educators. A good number of the Basic Training 
Schools (87.50%) suggested tlm! the guide hiwks should he wiitten on 
the basis of researches conducted on the items of text books and the 
interests and altitudes of students at c\cry stage, as the guide books 
should explain how the ilcm.s in the svllabi and the text hooks should 
be taught lollowing the activity centred lechnitiues Nfany (HI.25%) 
Training schools slated that the text-books should he devised to realise 
the objectives of the new social order envisaged by tiic Basic system of 
education. 

Separate le.xt books fur the Basic insuiuiions were necessary as 
they would be written on the basis ofcorrelatcd teaching, so well make 
the leaching of craft hcientific. According to 62 50 peiceni of the 
Basic Training institutions the teacher could not visuali.se the scope 
of each subject without the help of ie.xt books and the books will help 
maintain uniform standards among the dilTerenl institutions, Some 
of them (43.75%) stated that text books were necessary even if the 
students were making notes of all the educational activities m the 
school. 

Schools Timings and Number of Periods : 

In all the Basic Training Schools in the state subject teacher 
system was in vogue as far as teaching the courses in Teacher Educa¬ 
tion was concerned. Consequently the school time was divided into 
convenient periods for teaching the diffcicnt subjects. Within the 
allotted area of teaching and tune the teacher educator enjoyed every 
freedom to plan has work without any prejudice to the full preparation 
of the class for the final public examination conducted at the end of 
the year. 

Usually the morning session consisted of four periods and the 
after-noon session mostly consisted of four or in some institutions 
three penods The morning session started between. 8 to 10 a.m. and 
closed between 11-00 am to Ip m. After-noon session started 
between 1-50 p.m. to 2-15 p m, and closed between 4-00 to 5-10 p.m. 
The duration of each period in the morning consisted of 40 or 45 
minutes. While the afternoon periods consisted of 30 to 45 minutes. 
The interval between morning and evening sessions ranged 
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from one to ihrci- lioui^ The duration of inoriniig session was 3 to 3 
hours 10 nimules while the aftcr-nooii sessions lasted from 2 to 3 
hours, 

Accoulmg to ilic picsciibcd syllabus t)ic following was the sug¬ 
gested distribution of periods m a week of five and a half working 
days fojty foui pciiods. 

Periods 


Kilent spinning 3 

Main ciaft I'Agriciihure or weaving 
wood-vvoik etc.) g 

Subsidi.iiy crafts 2 

Hindi 2 

Cultural subjects including Music 
and Physical Lducalion 3 

Health, Hygiene and Dietetics 2 

labraiy (silent sludyj 2 

Educational Psychology and Child study 5 

Pnnciples of Hasit luhication and Scliool 
Administration 6 

Methods of Teaching-General and Special 6 

Methods ol' leaching English 
(Eof Senior grade only) 3* 


44 


*In the Junioi Gtade these three pciiojs wcic to he used for the 
courses under Group 11 iPublic Evamination Subjects), 

Practical woik under agnciihuic svas done outside school hours. 
Weaving also vs,u. dime by batches. As such the eight periods shown 
under the main ci.ili were utilised for iheoicliual discussions, demon¬ 
strations and piacticcs of new processes of the activity. 

According to the inform Uiou futnished by Training Schools 
the .subje(,ts like Educ itionul Psychology, Piinciples of Basic educa¬ 
tion, Metliods of le.iching and craft work were given each six periods 
per week in the Training School time table. Other items of the sylla¬ 
bus got one to four peiiods per week. The total number of periods 
per week langed from 3K to 48 Some Basic Training institutions 
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conducted drama and mmic for one or two periods dm ’mg or after 
school time. 

Methods of Teaching ? 

Correlatedtcchmque of tcichmg w.is nltemplcd in fSl 25 per 
cent of the Ba?iic Training Scliooh, Mullilatcra! corrcl.tlion was en¬ 
couraged by 68.75 percent of the insiitutioin and unilateral and col¬ 
lateral correlations by 37.50 and 31 25 percent of the institutions res¬ 
pectively Nature study prosiding more opiiortumiics for correlation 
in the case of 87.50 percent of.scluwls. In the case of HI.25 percent 
of the institutions craft process were profuahly utilised The schools' 
cultural activities also provided natural opporluniiics for correlating 
knowledge in 56.25 percent of the insiituiions. The Mtilalmns occu- 
rmg in spinning and gardening processes, tcdehration of national fes¬ 
tivals, flag houstation and salutation, paper reading, uitendiiig the 
temples or churches, provided opporiuniiics for correlation in siK to 
nineteen percent of the training mstiiuiioiis. The Telugu poetry, 
some portions of General.Science ami .Social .Studies were found to be 
difficult to correlate with anything. So other techniques of teaching 
were adopted to cover these areas. 

Educational tours a.s a method of leaching \va.s popular tn 68.75 
percent of the Training Schools and fifty percent of tliem adopted 
the problem method, while 43.75 percent of the institutions orga¬ 
nised projects. Eighteen to thirty two percent of the in-stilulions 
followed group techniques and used llic radio and the sound film or 
film strip projectors in the course of their teaching. 

Many training institutions (62.50%) complained that there was 
dearth of literature on the correlation technique, Efficient teachers 
with conviction in Basic education and capable of correlating know¬ 
ledge with craft processes, were not appointed as teachcr-cducators, 
and necessary facilitie.s were mu provided for the scicntiiic develop¬ 
ment of this technique. 

Seventy five institutions advocated that all those ilcmsoflhc 
syllabus which could not be taught through corrcdalcd leaching should 
be taught through traditional methods 68.75 percent of the 
institutions observed that the results of the re.scarches should be 
taken to the door steps of the class room teacher who should be 
equipped on how to leach the craft work scicntilically and at the 
same tune instead of depending upon heavy crafts simple activities 
should be made the centres of interest and learning. The Univer- 
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sities should encourage research in the activity methods of teaching 
so that a suitable curriculum could be develoiled tb give j5ractical 
guidance to the class room teacher. 

THE PRACTICE OF CRAFT WORK IN 
TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


Objectives ; 

If the correlated method of teaching were to be successful^ the 
Basic Training Schools in the state must have had an effective craft 
programme to provide innumerable situations for correlation But 
correlation of knowledge was not the only one objective for which 
craft work was introduced in the Basic institutions. As discussed 
in Chapter IX. 56 25 percent of the Training institutions emphasised 
on the objective of cultivating the dignity of manual labour among 
the student-teachers, while 50 percent of them emphasised the 
objective of correlation. As many as (43 47%) of the institutions 
aimed at the objectives of training the muscles and senses, worthy 
use of Icisiuc time, and vocational training of the student-teachers 
Twenty live percent of the institutions aimed at earning money for 
the school or for the parents, while 6 25 percent of them said that 
crafts were taught because they were a compulsory item of Teacher 
Education programme 

Selection of Crafts ; 

A big majority of 81.25 percent of the Basic Training Schools 
stated that there was no question of selection of the Basic crafts in 
their institutions as the Government itself decided what crafts should 
be intioduced. As per the advice of the Education Department 
most of the Tunning institutions introduced Spinning, Weaving, 
Gardening and Agriculture, as mam or subsidiary crafts. According 
to 74.93 percent of the institutions local availability of ciaft equip¬ 
ment and raw materials and facilities for repair of the equipment 
were the mam ciitcila for the selection of Basic crafts. A majority 
(56 25%) of the Tunning school laid the premium on the educational 
potentialities of the crafts, while fifty percent of them introduced 
the craft if the teacher capable of teaching that craft was available. 

Crafts Practised : 

Apart from the crafts mentioned above m 6 to 18 percent of 
the Basic Training School in the state crafts like carpentry, book¬ 
binding, art, pottery, leather work, iiavar cot tape weaving, tailoring, 
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card board modelling, embroidery, and luy making were practisetl. 
The Special Committee on Basic rducalion recommended the intto 
duction of all kinds of wood-work, paper work, kalhcr wuik. day 
work etc. in addition to the crafts meniinned .rbove.’® 

The ratio of main and subsidiary crafts were 1 ; 1 and 2 ; 3 for 
the Senior Basic Training of one year duration and two years dura¬ 
tion respectively. Daily one to three In urs were devoted for the 
crafts during or out.stde schtml tr.uning. 

Repaires to Equipment; 

About fifty percent of the Basic Training SclumK staled lhat 
local craftsmen repuiicd the implements, vs bile in 37.SO pcceeiil of 
the inslilutions students themselves atlcmjsted Ui repair the same 
With the help of the tctieheis In twenty five percent of the schools 
either the students or the teachers alone repaired the eiali equip¬ 
ment, 

Disposal of Products i 

The craft work was not successful in Traming Schools as the 
disposal of the crall products was ddlicuU ^.43.75%) due to dearth 
of teachers trained in craft wotk 137.50%,j, defective implements 
and lack of accommodution lor ciaft work .25%|. Iweniyfive 
percent of the Training Schools rciommcndcd its mtrodiiction from 
third grade onwards, if craft work were lo be made .successful in the 
Basic schools About 43.75 percent of the Training schools locally 
purchased the craft implements and raw material and 6.25 percent 
of the schools stated that the Government directly supplied the 
material, while in 6.25 percent of the schools there vveie no supplies 
at all. 

Disposal of Craft Products t 

The disposal of the craft products was a very big problem the 
Basic Training Institutions were facing. The ofUcei of the f'.ducation 
Department of the Government could not offer any satisfactory solu¬ 
tion so far. The teachers or studcnls-lcachcrs of the Basic Training 
Schools did not wear the cloth they produced. People who had no 
faith in Khadi (hand spun and hand woven cloth) were running the 
Government and the educational institutions. If people who had 
conviction m Khadi were allowed lo look after tins problem, the next 

12 Hejwr/of ifte Special Cs'twutiec efc oP. ca P, 4d. 
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moment all tlie textile stocks of Uic institutions would be sold,'^ 
The Special Committee also expressed a simiLu anxiety about the 
disposal of the ciaft products : 

Another problem of considerable raagnitude which is 
facing all the training schools is the disposal of the craft pro¬ 
ducts of tlie institutions The same problem is also faced by 
dll the basic schools Hanks of yarn are produced by every 
school and training institutes and the production is quite 
consideiablc Out of this production of hanks a veiy insigni¬ 
ficant portion IS converted into cloth either by the educational 
institutions diiectly or through some co operative society of 
weavers Tveu so, there is considerable accumulation of cloth 
with scveial of these institutions. It is natuial that the pro¬ 
ducts are coarse and not marketable Whenever pm chasers 
are found for such cloth they arc cither the trainees or 
members of the staff. Vciy raicly an outsidei appears to have 
purchased the cloth. 

Thirty one to thirty eight percent of the Basic training schools 
reported that the mats, cloths and other products were sold to 
students and the vegetables and paddy were sold to the hostel and 
the teachcis Some of the institutions (43 75%) pioposed that all 
the craft piodiicts should be sold to the students of nominal prices. 
A few of them (37.50%) said that the products should be sold 
through a central sales depot or in an annual exhibition Six to 
nineteen percent of the institutions said tliat the ciaft woik was not 
showing profits due to caiclcssncss and disinterestedness of the 
teachers and students and also due to lack of skill, wastage and poor 
quality of work by the student -teachers. They expressed tlie opinion 
that if suitable atmosphere was cieated and if the mstitulions were 
allowed to work freely, more income could be earned through Gar¬ 
dening and Agnculluie, Asa rule the first year trainees weie 
expected to earn Rs, 2/-and the second year trainees Rs 3/~ per 
month. But a majority of the institutions (56 25%) were aiming 
at getting the money spent on iaw materials, as a principle of self- 
sufficiency in craft work Fifty percent of the institutions suggested 
that craft work should not be ovei emphasised in the name of self- 
sufficiency and if really skilled teachers of different crafts were 
available the production and its economic value could be enhanced 

13 Basic Training School and Accumulation of ‘Khadi” Stocks, 
Sarvodaya Vidya I-VIII, Rebruary 1959 P 20-24 
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Democratic life : 

The ideal of corporate life w;n one ol the most impoitdnt 
at;pccls of Basic Teacher Lduculion programme. Ihe democratic 
nature of the administration and orgamvnmn of the instituium could 
he seen in the way dt'etshms were taken to organise different pro- 
giummc-) But f!7 50 percent of the nWiiutums have reported tliat 
they got their plans and decision on inspnrlanl matters from the 
Dircclot of Public histruelion and if aiietinng reiUaiit) ni to he decided 
the lieadina^tcr used Iiis distiction 17 5<i , f)nly in Ut.75 percent 

of the institutions certain decisions sscrc taken m the weekly, fort- 

niglitly 01 monthly stalf meetings. 

In about twenty five percent of ilic institutions the students were 
taken into confidence wliitc t.tkmg decisions InfiS'iC) percent of 
the I'ramiiig Schools the Headmaster appnmitd pupil leaders for 
carrying out certain special progiammes, while in 5(» 2,5 percent of 
them the sdmol government was p.ittcrncd alter the stale govern¬ 
ment and as.sembly. Ministers were appointed by the scliool 
ashcnibly for sanilalicm, crafts, food, health, guests, cultural acti¬ 
vities, games, agriculture, home, water, marketing, hgliiing. 

Community Activities : 

As a regular part of the community progr.immc the Training 
Schools conducted mass prayers in the morning and evening, samia- 
lion in the institution, village cleaning, inter dining, celebrations of 
birth days of great men, national and rehpuni.s Icstnals, student self 
government, educational tours, socnil service activities, games and 
sports etc. In mtiny of these activities the co-operation and p.srticipa- 
tion of the surrounding community was sought. 

By giving this kind of community expcnciKc ill* student 
teachers developed ceiUdn desiiahie qualities. Ificy were general 
skills (37.SOyo), readiness to lakeotUers >,bl.25%) discipline, intclli- 
genco, team spirit, leadership (75"o), tact, comradcsiiip, cu-opeiation, 
patriotism, patience (68.75%), initiative, reverunce to God, 
responsibility, to own mistakes (62,25*]tt), work ninidcdnc.ss, self 
reliance, dignity of manual labour (56 25“?,), desire for social 
service, care of school and conimunHy property and capacity to 
appreciate other points of view (50%). But the liking for village life, 
which was so important was recorded by only 31 25 percent of the 
Basic Training Institutions. 
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The liking of the surrouncUiig community for the various commu¬ 
nity aclivilies of the basic institutions and the public attitude to Basic 
education weie discussed extensively in Chapter X using the data 
obtained from the training institutions also. 

The training institutions were also doing propaganda work and 
establishing committees with community leaders for popularising 
Basic education and organising activities like prayers, bhajans, 
music, inter dimng, social service, etc for involving the community 
m the activities of the schools. 

The Pi line Miiustoi with the help of his cabinet chalked out 
weekly programme of community duties to be done by batches of 
tiamecs and announced the same to the Assembly He supervised 
the work done by them. The following was the daily routine of a 
Basic Training Institution of Tclanganu which was a lesidcntial one • 

table 116 


DAILY ROUTINE OB A BASIC TRAINING SCHOOL 


Ruing bell 

A. M 
4.30 


Morfling duties (a batch prepared breakfast) 

4.30 to 

6.00 

SacriQcial spinning 

6.00 to 

6.30 

Prayer 

6 30 to 

6.45 

Break fast 

7.00 to 

7.15 

Cleaning of the campus and hostel rooms 
tone batch prepared mid-day meal) 

7.30 to 

8 15 

Class room teaching 

9.15 to 

n.30 

Lunch 

11.45 to 

12 15 

Class room teaching 

P. M. 

2 00 to 

noon 

4 00 

Games (One batch prepared evening meals) 

4,00 to 

5.45 

Prayer 

6 00 to 

6.15 

Supper 

6.30 to 

7 00 

Self study 

7 00 to 

9.30 


Usually the daily routine as described above was followed in 
most of the Basic Training School in the State The coverage of 
syllabus of different subjects was done in the class room teaching 
organised in the two morning and evening sessions, while the commu¬ 
nity life, CLilluial and other co-curricular activities were organised 
during the remaining time on the campus This daily routine was 
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disturbed whenever there wa’ii a need In orpainse ;uiv %pecuil function 
like the celebration of the birth d.i>s of Rre «t men or natusnal and 
religious festivals. 

LIBRARY ACTlvrnrS 

As mentioned earlier the Baiic TtaininKSchnuls were equipped 
with good libraries having on an average about Ktk) udumes. Accor¬ 
ding to the Special Cunimiflee the hbrarscs were housed in rooms 
which could not be used for any purpose ami the sek-ctuni of the 
books was very Irapha/ard. Tlie prou*.ion for purehase of books and 
periodicaL was meagre '* About rtfiv per ccut of the institutions 
were encouraging the students to do ^.oH.iieral reading though they 
did not supers ise the same In per cem of the mstdniions the 
collateral reading was supervised cither by the teachers or student 
leaders In 3! 25 per cent of them the siudmi5-ieachs‘fs were rsqui- 
red to make notes from their collabTal re idmq. which took the 
shape of either book reviews, essays, saimniancs. '37.5t>',W, cpitorny, 
outlines, and meanings of difUtult words IX.'/S'*'* 

PRACTlCr TP.ACrilNG AND MODLI, SCHOOL 

In many places the piaciising schouls atuuhcd to the training 
institutions \vci« non-basic. Many instiiuiums could not organise 
practice leaching in the senior basic grades, as many of the model 
schools attudicd to the Basic Tiainmg SOunds wers* having only' fuc 
grades, The staff of the model schools was not fully tiaincd in baste 
system. 1 he schools lui ked the necessary equipment and some of 
those were located for away from the traimng inslilutmns. In many 
cases the schools iituiched could uoi provide facilities to the large 
numbers of student teachers for practice teaching 'Ihe Li.lining 
institutions did not realise tlial tlic practising .school was not only a 
means of giving praciteul training to the trainees, but also vrvedas 
an object of reseurth in teaching mcilunls 

TLACHBR LDUC-VUiRS 
Qualifications and Appointment 

The minimum qualifieaiiom for the le.icher educator prescribed 
were a degree in Arts or Science with a degree m F.ducaiion, They 
were expected to have undergone utlcast the short course of retrain¬ 
ing in Basic education. But this point was overlooked while posting 
a number of teacher-ajducaiois in the Basic Training Schools, 

14 Report of the Special Gommittec Op. Cit. P. 54 

15 Ibid.? 52 
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Thu minimum siilury of a trained giaduatc teacher educator 
was Rs. 130 250 plus the usual allowances Some of them were 
working in selection giades of Rs 180-375 or Rs. 200-400 They 
were not given any special allowances foi woikmg in the Tiaining 
institutions as then cadic was equivalent to the teachers working in 
the secondary schools 

The teacher-educators were appointed by the Director of public 
Instiuction in the case of Government Basic Training Schools and by 
the managements concerned in the case of piivate institutions, No 
special ellort was made to appoint experts in subjects like hygiene 
and nutrition, crafts, languages, agriculture etc Evcnil qualified 
teachers were appointed for teaching these special subjects, they 
weic not given the coriesponding scales of pay enjoyed by employees 
with similar qualifications in the other departments. So, they left 
the job at the earliest opportunity when they got a suitable appoint¬ 
ment in other departments 

On an average cveiy Basic Training School foi Men had seven 
posts of Teacher Educalois, and those for Women had five, out of 
which only .six and two posts were filled respectively Five per cent 
of the posts intended for men and nineteen per cent of posts intended 
for women wcie not filled, An average number of two men teachers 
were transferred duiing the academic year for an institution and 
usually the substitutes to leplace the transfeired Teacher Educator 
came almost immediately The Basic Training Schools demanded that 
an average number of two more men and one more woman teacher - 
educator should be posted in each school for the efficient organisation 
of the training institutions. 

The Basic Training Schools had specialists trained in Basic 
crafts (81 25%), Physical Education, (68.75%), Cultural Activities, 
Art (50%), Dance (25%), and Scouting (18,75%) The teacher 
educators trained in crafts weie available to more than eighty per 
cent of the institutions while the specialists in the remaining fields 
were not available to all the institutions. In spite of tins drawback 
62 50 per cent of the institutions stated that they were able to organise 
the different piogiammcs of specialised nature without teachers 
trained in those aspects, while 37 50% of institutions said that they 
could not do so In all institutions the salaries were received in time. 
In 62.50% of the institutions the headmasters were getting the full 
Co-operation from their colleagues in the implementation of the Basic 

16 Subta Rao, CS, Baste Educationm Practice, Secunderabad Ajanta 

Publications, 196? Pp 112-113, 
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hyslcin of cdiKvUiim In the rcm.!iinn’'. Jnstitnlions ihc leaunis for 
non CO operation wcie stMal in be lacK ol cnlhuMaMn fni the basic 
progi animcs iil 5(1%,. the fcchng that tins svslcm wav not suitable 
for the machine age (31 25",,;. aiul lack nl uiicrcst inthc teaching 
profctoion itself (18.75%). 

Conditions in Training Institutinn.s 

Though a number of teacher eilucalttrs were in favour this 
system oi ciiuciiiRin they could not reconcile vsith the situation m 
which they were placed, as some ul the ItiMi, 1 raining Schools were 
located in remote luiai areas \shc«c medical and higher educational 
facilities were lacking fur their cliildicn. 

The teacher educator.s in home Basie Tiaimng Schools were 
exhibiting dictaioiial behaviour without allowing any independent 
thinking on the part of the students, according to a letter addressed 
to the editor of a monthiy maga/ine. The lelici also staled that the 
staff of the Trining Schools withdraw the sludcnls Irom the routine 
work to get their personal work done in the name ul dignity of 
manual labour.' ’ 

Similarly another teacher wrote about the way the Post Gra¬ 
duate Basic Training College at Pentapadu was run. The trained 
graduates were given retraining for three months at this inMiiution. 
He described his selection for the rctnunmg as punishment for some 
unknown crime. Many trained graduates escaped this re-lrainmg on 
some pretext or the other. The college was not provided with good 
building. The hostel rooms were dark and dusty. Latrines were not 
hygienic, Food was not tasty. The daily routine started from 5.30 
a.m. and lasted till 8.30 p.m. The strenuous daily routine including 
scavenging, cooking and scrubbing of utmsils were not liked by the 
correspondent.’® 

The above descriptions indicate the nUiiudc of teacher educa¬ 
tors towards Basic Education which was mu favourable. It appears 
that certain progranrmes at the Post Graduate Basic Training Colleges 
and the Basic Training Schools were not to the liking of student- 
teachers and the attitude of the teacher educator.s was also unsympa¬ 
thetic towards the scheme of Basic education 

17 The Trends of the Basic Training School* To-day, Sarvoduya Viclya, I-IU, 
September 1958, P 15 

18. A Pilgrim, My Pilgrimage to Pentapadu, Medhuit, 1-IV, April 1962, 

Pp. 11-14. 
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It appcar.s Ihiit the teacher educators were over worked judging 
from the time they spent evciy day on the different activities of the 
iiibtilutioii us given below : 


TABLE 117 

TIME SPEN r BY TEACHERS EDUCATORS ON 
VARIOUS ACTIVITIES 


Activities 


Class room teaching 
Practical work 
Community activities 
Preparation for teaching 
Cultural activities 
Office work 

Total time 


Average Time Spent 
Hours Minutes 

TTo 
1 20 
1 25 
1 00 
0 45 
1 00 

9 00 


It wus found that the teacher educator worked on an average 
foi nine hours every day. Out of the above items of work the class 
loom teaching, practical work, and office work amounting to about 
six hours might be considered as curricula! work, while the commu¬ 
nity and cultural activities and preparation for teaching amounting 
to about three hours might be considered as co-curricular activity 
where the voluntary participation of the teacher educator was expec¬ 
ted, as he was not bound by the rules and time table in this respect. 
From this it could be reduced that on the whole a teacher working 
in a Basic institution worked three hours more than the teacher 
working m a traditional institution. Even though a major portion of 
time was spent for class room teaching (3 hours and 30 minutes) an 
equal amount of time was devoted for different kinds of practical 
work including community and cultural activities and this appears to 
be an ideal budgetting of time at their disposal. 

RESEARCH AND EXTENSION WORK 
It appears that the Basic Training Schools were not much 
interested in research work collectively or individually. Some insti¬ 
tutions reported that they were conducting some experiments in 
correlated teaching, and piling up lesson notes. The Special Com¬ 
mittee drew the attention of the Government to manuscripts contain¬ 
ing illustrated lessons and some schemes of correlated teaching If 
facilities and sufficient encouragement were offered some of the 
training institutes could produce (quality literature which would serve 
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as a guide to ic.u-lien m B-isi. iiui M'.f'fnl reading far the 

students ul prrsfiit t‘» h.ne hetn made (« pool 

logelher this useful n.usfnil.ited msiciiil ami ;ifl« sclcamg, the 
best arrangement made fur puMuMtiunHie eumimtlcc pleaded 
forserii usiffuit lu stud) this ivaterKil s'wth 4 s'CW' to pruduce guide-- 
lu-ob mid suggested the appmntmetu of a eimuHiHee fur eolfccting 
all (Ins aseun.ulated muiertal 

Most ul the Inujin’ti uislstiiijuus dul suntv community exten¬ 
sion wurk in the shape «1 ‘uui! seirur i«» ti.r neighhoiiting com- 
inuniiv But sssimi) ‘Su- cxicvum scivm - su sIh- Ihisa- ur Flementary 
Stlwols tiiomul tie 'tuiimop ujstitutn «i stattu! vet) reeimtly with the 
openmg of three rnnnuy 1 xleitsum Srrriu*s Centres :it the Basic 
Training Bdiouls, Kluiratahad. Ray.'Aliuii and Gopatmapalem, 
These ecnlics were expected to srj-ve lif'lv litsu or 1 iemeittary schools 
around them toncentiating on the xaruo. sthuu! improvement pro¬ 
grammes encouraging tlm teachcis !< undauikv simple action 
rescurch, making some iiscful public Uiuns, ii{;;in!sin’.i seminirs, 
workshops and tr.tittitig courses 

In fact (his extenMon work was tin? r''v)val of the old concept 
of building a compad area aruimd the lliMc Trammsi Schuals, But 
this idea could not be woikcd successfully duriut, lit; put three 
decades, as sufllcicnl funds were not avadablc anJ it 1 ccniril agency 
took inteicsl in this type ot work But mw the Maiwnal Council of 
of Educational Research and Training tiirough its Department of 
Basic Education gave cent per cent grants for tins work and provided 
the technical training anJl guidinaa t i tia ci-nJmUors managing 
these centres. 

VACATIONS FOR TR \ 1 NIN 0 SCHOOLS 
Observance of ilic vacnutiiHn gcnmallv prcs ‘nbed for all 
schools 111 the stale was c.»usiim a lot of iiivonvciiicncc fur the iraplc- 
mentation of tcriain Basic cJuc.iiion piopr.unmci m the training 
institutions, 

In the uiiereM of coiunutnilj life iind of such craft activl- 
ties as gardening and agrk'uliitro, which ritrni in integral ptrt 
of teacher cdutavion, the centre shiuild work throughout the 
year with provision for tcaclicrs, taking leave according to 
to individual needs 

19 Report of the Special Commitlee for Ba%ic Ctlumlioii, Attdhti Ptadasb 
Op Cit P S3 

20 Report of the Se\enth Alllhdw Basic fdi ti,ra« Cc/ifticrce, Sev»gr»0 
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The tcdchcrs weie p ud for the whole year by the Goveiumcnt. 
Yet long vacation'! weic given in order to provide for the plato periods 
in the learning of children and to einiblc the teachers to evaluate the 
examination papers. Besides this the holiday provided physical and 
mental rest to the teachers .uul students. This period was utilised by 
the weak students to make up the loss These vacations were essen¬ 
tial to save the students lioin the monsoon tarns, winter colds and 
summer heats and during this tune the children help the parents in 
domestic on professional vvoik But long vacations disturbed the 
school life and denied the students the oppoitiinity of celebrating 
some national festivals falling during vacations. This made the 
correlation of knowledge pooiei 

It should be made obligatory on the part of the teacher educa¬ 
tors and student teachers to slay in the institution on all days of 
national and religious importance, and the teacheis could be given 
extra leave to compensate this loss. The Heads of the mslituUonb 
should be given full liberty to decide the timing of the vac Uioiis, 
while strictly coniotming to the requirement of the prcsciibed number 
of working days. 

But there were some cases where the teacher educators weie 
made to work during vacations, but the pioportionatc leave was not 
reserved, even under the existing rules.^* All these difficulties could 
be avoided if the Meads of the Basic Training Schools were given the 
freedom to scllle the vacations by themselves without imposing an 
external order applicable to all types of schools in the state. 

RECORDS AND EVALUATION 

Records maintained by the teacher educators and the student 
teachers helped the evalu ition of the student-teachers and the pro¬ 
grammes of the institution in general. The records also showed the 
various activities and the extent to which they were practised in the 
training institutions. 


TABLE 120 

RECORDS MAIN TAINED BY TEA CHER EDUCATORS 

Kecordi Perccntige of Tminlng 

Schools 


1 Monthly plan 

2 Scholastic progress 

3. Annual plan 

4. Physical development of student-teachers 


81.25 
81.25 
75 00 
75-00 


24. Spot News. I-III; October 1960 P 48 
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i 



I 

1 

5 

Sludent-icacheti' pro|fMs m waft work 

7«.00 

6 

Teachari individual craft record 

68.75 

7 

Siudenl-leachcrJ cultural and 



iDCial activities 

605 

8 

Daily lesson plan 

fi.a.tO 

9, 

Personality development 

56.75 

10 

Monthly progress report 

43.75 

11 

Notes from «c!f-stmly 

43 75 

12 

Records of studwus apmudes 



and aiiiludcs 

37 to 


, * - ^ - -- - 

’[ Ite fcciuils isuiint.iinti! hy ihc Ic m Basic schools 
were K'ven m ihe ranV orJer clsewh -re I’l nh ihe*e iibles it was 
found tliut moiUltiv pKitr ttictipicd the lirsi p tsih.tn vsliitc the record 
of sludcnis aptitudes ,uul ultUiulcs kainc last Most of the informa- 
lion front tlu‘above records j'ol iiiin ilie cirimililive records which 
counted for the public cunimatnui. 

The records of the icachcr ctliu.iiMrs wcic usuill) based on 
the rolkiwiii'.t reettids maimnincd by the sludciil teachers 


rAnt.t‘ ht« 121 


RECORDS MAiNfAINl-n BY SltlDhNI-fiUr.HLRS 


Records 


I Notes on the social and culiural 
activiiics 

2. Minutes of the programmes of 
school assembly 
1 Craft aclivilics 
i Daily diary 
5. Monthly ptogressreporl 
6 Dally ptjgresi report 


Perccnlageof I raining 
(nstiluiions 


62 St) 


5fi 25 
SO’OO 
4175 
M 50 
12 50 


From the above table it could be icen ih U cinpb isis wis given 
to the records rebling to community activities hy in tre i.iRitutions. 
Similar interest should be shown for miking ih; sui len'.-lciehjrs 
mamtam the dialy diary and tlic moiuiily progress rcpnrL 

As prescribed by the syllabus the student-teachers were required 
to maintain records ol observation and criticism of lessons, 
notes of lessons, scheme of lessons craft records, and the 
chss notes for the various subjects taught in the Teacher Ediiealion 
programme. 
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All the above records were assessed at the time of evaluation of 
the students-tcachers mostly by the teacher educators supervising 
their work internally 

When the piactice of appointing an assessment committee to 
evaluate the work of the student-teachers existed in the Telangana 
region, the committee used to make a thorough apprisal of all the 
records But siihscqucntly the examination was centralised and so 
the teacher cducatois only valued the reeoids and sent the marks to 
the Commissioner for Government Examinations, 

The Basic Tiaiiimg Schools (75%) held the quarterly examina¬ 
tions, half-yearly, and aniuuil examinations (37-50%) to prepare the 
student-tcaclier.s foi the final theory examinations conducted by the 
Commissioner for Government examinations. But vciy few of them 
(18 75%) conducted the monthly tests 

The syllabus pi escribed that the school council consisting of 
the Headmaster and live staff of the school should conduct tests in 
each one of the courses noted under Groups A and B of the syllabus 
periodically three times a ycai, preferably in September, December 
and February or Maielt and enter the marks in the school marks 
registeis, The cnnsolidated peicentagc of inaiks in each item or 
subject were worked out at the end of llie two ycais training course 
and entered in those registers according to instructions issued by the 
Commissioner for Goveinment Examinations 

The attainments in the five activities under Group A were 
decided by the Headmaster of the School by conducting the necessary 
tests for which all tandid.itcs who were eligible to appear for the 
public examination appealed. During the first appearance, candida¬ 
tes appeared foi tests in all the activities under group A. Those who 
failed in any of those activities could offer themselves for retest in only 
those activities by putting in an attendance of one week or more in the 
Training School in which they were trained at such time as may be 
fixed by the Headmaster The success in the three (four for the 
Senior Grade) courses undci Group B was finally decided on the re¬ 
sults of the public examinations held in March or April every year 
Sixty percent of the marks were allotted for each of those public 
examination papers and the other forty per cent of the marks were 
allotted for all class examinations i e, the consolidated percentage 
based on three terminal examinations conducted by the School Coun¬ 
cil every year in all the theory papers. 
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A minimum of forty per feiu in Region.!! Langutigc or mother 
tongue and m Hnflt'sh for Senior Urado am! Hurt) live per cent in 
each of ihc other subjects in the comhiued marks am! a special mini¬ 
mum of twenty five per cent in the liinguagcs ami twenty per cent m 
the cither subjects in the Puh!a* rsammaiiun were aKu prescribed as 
necessary for a pass. Faeh qucsiitw p.'ipci was of three hours dura¬ 
tion and the paper on metlunh of !c,uhmp rnj’J'''h included a question 
on paraphiase ansi one on general composition 

The heads of the training iinliituirtris sserc expected t«i furnish 
to the Commissioner for Goscrnmcni I saminatmiis all the details 
ahnul each liamce m a Basic Teachers' CViidi. iic Book for which 
corresponding individual records were kept in the school. The trai¬ 
nees who did not put m seventy five per cent of suteiidimcc were not 
eligible for appealing at the Basic 'Tc uhers’ Ccitilicatc bxarniimtion 
The candidates were m t prcaciiicd Rn this csaniiaalion unless they 
completed salisfactonh the picstribcd ionises of study, in the opinion 
of the school authorities. 

The rcsiilis of the iniHiidalcs appeariii}’ :il the Basic Teachers' 
Ccrliftcalc 1 xaminatio.is were published in a!! Urn prominent newt 
dailies in the state and the Basic 'leachcis Cciidaate. Booh were 
returned to the rcspcclisc tcachcis lu due course ot time 

Conclu.sion: 

Teuclicr I diicatioii willhemorc clKctive if its piogiaininc is 
lon.stantly enriched with the appiaaiion of latest resmucli findings in 
the concerned lields, and when teacher ciliiuiiois iltcmsclvcs consult 
research findings and undci take sonic siiuph* icsc.uch work In the 
succeeding ilutplcr the atlcnipls made to conduct research and the 
difficulUc-s m the way arc discussed. 



CHAPTER Xm 


The Research Practices 

”Wc recommend that the Boaul of Education in each pro¬ 
vince should provide on its academic side for an efficient staff of 
educalioiiiil experts, This staff should carry on scientific research 
to fit the school curriculum to the real life of the people and to guide 
the teachers in the use of the new standards and norms of achieve¬ 
ment” * 

The above lecommcndation was made in the later part of 1937. 
The csl.iblishmcnt of Boards of Education for conducting research 
in Basic education had a limited objective A siimlai recommenda¬ 
tion was made by the Indian Education Commission (1966) for the 
establishment ol autoiumunis State Boaids of Educational Research * 
These Boards are c^pccted to lake up research on all aspects of 
rdiication 

In 1956, the Assessment Committee lecommcndcd thatscho- 
liuships should be offeiicd to young men interested in educational 
research and they should be asked to woik with selected Basic 
Training Schools and Basic Tiainiiig Colleges by offering suitable 
scholarships to them In order to guide and co-oidinate such 
researches the Committee iccommended the establishment of a 
Central Institute of Basic Education .2 In response to that recom¬ 
mendation the Govcinnicnt of India established a National Centre 
for Research in Basic liducation, in 1956 itself Later, this centre 
was called the National Inslitiitc of Basic Education, which was 
handed over to tlic Nulionul Council of Educational Research and 
Training Consequenl to the establishment of the National Institute 
of Education undei this Council again the name of this Institution 
was changed as the Department of Basic Education and it became a 
wing of the National Institute of Education. 


*ReporlofDr Zakir {lussatn Committee (Ecliicatioiral Reconstruction) 
Sevagram Hindustani Talimi Sangh. 1950, Pp. 122-123. 

1 The IJindmion Times 80th June 1966 

2 Report of the Asscssmeit Committee, New Delhi. Ministry of 
Education, Government of India, 1957 P 17' 
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!« (he repri «f the il, Br,H hIhkiK m Tcian- 

gan.i a rctamiit.MKLituMi tt.js m.ulc fusi (he < «■( iSBishwent tiraStale 
Centre for Rcw.uJi m rdm.,i?«»n. n>uler du’ ditetlorsllip of 

an tinker of llii r ink *4 Dt’putji Duceitn ot I'uhlu InNlruciutn. A 
plcan v»’a!. made !or (he appoinsmcni *‘1 lue tcstMich ullkcrs besides 
(he Direclor and the l)c|ii!(> Dae-los oi (he Centre. 'Ihevwcrc 
CXpstlcd (o lie cspcrK isi B.isie vtUicalMni, Twi i'ulngy, Cntlts 
SSali!itk’s, and ma-^s uimnwnaiHaoii u^hnaiiifs. A huiluet of 
Rs RSniHK) was suppiMed li‘s (lu^ {-i.iU- (.rsilfi-. wAh iiiier.il assisianee 
from (Iu‘ cenlral CnneimneJit i 

The conferences of U.-neiUiss Idiandon nrjiamsetl every 
year by the Ministry of I dm .dfoss. thn 'j;jns<.'nl oi Iiuh.i rcs'eatedly 
reconimeiHied (he cstabh'shmciu id ltssf»infvs cj Ihim.uv rdntalionat 
(lie state level for cinuhictuig u'sc.iuh file Nfmistiy nirniucatmiv 
took «i decision to establish (Utcesj Siau liv-uunes u! rdncmitm for 
conducting rcseurcli, cMcnsion, tronuiu* ..nd piiM.cation program¬ 
mes.'* i:vcn though the scope of these new Si.ue Instnuus of F.du- 
calion was not rcsincicJ, m the In'go.ninp tins were asked to 
conecntralc on the cjualiialne iniprusi uu ni ol the piioMn cdiuation 
in the state. They get acadcinu gnu!.mce (‘imii ihe Dcpaitnicnl of 
Teacher rducalion, National Coutud oi i diuatun.al Research and 
Training at Delhi, .Since then the St.ilc InsliUilc of I'duealion, 
Andhni Pradesh was invoked m iomUkIuh' rcseai(.li niul other 
programmes in the State. Hut these inAitntes wvie 'unctioning under 
the aclminslrative control ot the St.ii.* I diicaiion Department, getting 
cent percent aid of two lakhs of iiip-es duiing the tbiid plan period. 
But in the fourth plan period this cspenditurc would he treated as 
committed mid the Stale Governments would spend the same, while 
the centre would give aid for the devvlopmciil plans only. If ihe 
recent recommendation ot the nducaiion fominission was to be 
implemented the State Institutes of rdiicalion weie to be converted 
into autonomous .State Hoards of HdiKalunial Rcsemclv and Tramingj 
on the lines ot the National CouikiI ot I diicaiionn Research and 
Training. 

The DirecUir of public histuRiiuii Andhra Pradesh outlined 
the immediate tasks of the State Insiituie of 1‘ducalion, They were 
expected to take up an educational survey ol the whole state, so that 

3 Subba Rao, CS, Basic education in Prmhie, Secunderabad, Ajanfa 
Publications, 1958. Pp.43.48. 

4. The Hindu, 8th Tune 1963. 
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the dcsii.vblu I'lcalio'is of the schools b ised oi tlu njetls of the 
comnuinity could he cITected. The Stjtc Institute of IZduciition was 
expected to start .I sell lol iinprovemeiil pio^joimnie and also orient 
the education il woikcr-i in the diitiict semiuirs ^ 

Besides the State Institute of T dncation .1 voluntary oigivnisa- 
tion by the name of Fducation il Reseueh So-icLy was functioning at 
Hydcuibad This society was encouraging teachers to undertake 
simple investigations and concUicting snminoi courses in Educational 
Rcscarcli Methodology <■> As pci tlic policy of the Society more 
emphasis was given Ui the actum lescareh progiammes The Edu¬ 
cational Research Society sponsored a study m assessing the popiila- 
iity of Ihisic education with Rhri K. Ramarao as the Piincipal 
investigator. 

Besides the Slate Institute of rducation and the Educational 
Research Socic‘l>, ineiition must he made of the College of Educa¬ 
tion, Osniania llniveisity, whcie a uunibcr lescarclics in B'cstc 
education wme uiulei lakcn Unvaids paitial lulfilinenl ol the M.Fxl. 
and Ph O. studies. A icfctencc was made to these sludies m 
cliapter 1 while discussing tlie related studie.s. 

The Dcpaiimcmi of Public Instiuclioii made a grant of 
Rs. 1,000/ to evciy d'latning College in the stale to enable their staff 
to undertake sonic reseaich Uiil so far no leseaicSi worth mention¬ 
ing emerged luil ol this scheme 

The National Council of I ducalional Research and Training 
at Delhi Inianced leseaich undertaken by workers in the slates under 
then Gianls-iii-Aid Rese.ircli Progi.iiiime. The stall' of the Osmania 
Univcisily availed tins SLlicrne but no ic.search was taken by them in 
the Held of Basic education under this programme 

The Special C'ommiLlee lor Basic education obseivcd that 
pi'aclic'ally no it".eaicli was being done in the Basic Training institu¬ 
tions and repealed tlie suggestion of tlie Assessment Commilteo for 
encouraging reseuicli in some selected Basic Training institutions, by 
making provision toi sclioLitships Iaoii ihougli the Department of 
Public Insluiciion collected some educational statistics the data were 
not systematically studied to undeistand their implications.^ 

5 The l)"Cian Chronuk, ()ctolior31, 1964. 

6 The Dei'uui ( hiniiu le. May 30, 1968 

7 . Report of the Sttetta! CanmttUce for Save Educ'ition Andhpa frfi'kffi, 

Hyderabad Education Department, J961, Pp. 55-56, 
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In Chiptcr Xtl .i a,n nt.sde m ihe ailitudc 

of Ihc I Uiicalunial Offiicis low.tr4'. They w«iHioHcd a 

number of diflkuUie'^ lluitl iame m the m.ij (U ibeir underlakmg 
fcs»carch. Ibcy (.onicudcd fiur (hey ii.c«e r^vct iuirdend ^^(lth official 
rouUnc work rintl (hey dnl noi lia\e the futilUici* ol guulenw and 
library. 

The school teachers w.«ire ,isied w her (her they were doing any 
reawarch. 'Some ti( them rephed Ihul som’ rt'-seurch work on corre¬ 
lated technique of t ;.u bun* and student tmhsuplnic w.sb going on. 
They made a numHer of isui'ycsiHU's fi«f tO'uiiKiini’ rcsc.irehes and 
experiments in the state 

fMIt.l 


sutititsiioN't rm r uNtn t*rtN».) rhsi .\Rt;n 



SoBgesHons 

Percent 

l. 

A rcicatth wckty should be esisbUnbed wUh 
experienced and capeble Bssic teacher* 

86 S2 

2 

The headmasters of Baste Sehoolt ahonUt Ire 
asked to Incorporate ihcrr cxpsrlenc.'* in thc 
school annual report 

74 J*) 

t 

A Basic education manual shrtutd be compikil 

74 J5 

4. 

Esiablishmem of a central library with tr h 
lueraiute 

66 09 

5 

A state reseatch centre should be cstalibshed 



in a Basic Ttaitiin# College 

65.65 

6. 

An autonomous reseateh centre shauW he 
established 

•>0 87 

1. 

Alleast one Dane trained graduals in each 
of the training institutions should be given 
all facdUlcs to conduct research 

60.43 

8 

Study circles of officers and teachers may be 
cslttblished to study problems of research 

57.39 

9. 

ttvlT of Baste Training institutions should 
take up some joint roscatch projects 

5696 

10 . 

Lfficleni rerearch scholars may be awarded 
scholarships oot less than Rs. 200i~ to 
conduct investigations into specified problems 

55 22 

tl. 

A research wmg should be established in the 
office of the Director of Public Instruction 

52.61 

12 

A course in experimental and action research 



should be made a compulsory requiretnent 
in B Ed and M.Ed studies 

49.56 
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A laigc mimlKr (^1.25"^) of Hasic Training Schools favoured 
the L'stalilishinciil of ,i lesearch society with cxpcuenccd and capable 
basic te tellers, rmictioning .U a reputed Bisn. Tiaining College 
SevcMity live peieent of thent ais i recommended that the Headmas- 
tcus ol Basic Sdionls should be requested to incoiporatc ihcii expeu- 
ciiccs in an atimial i.'pnt ti feel the research society with data, 
Tliesc two iccnnimeiul ilions of the tiaining institutions tally with 
the lirst two suggestions of the Basic schools aruingod in their rank 
Older 111 the ahovo table. Publication of Basic education manuals 
also was a good idea us they w nihl feed the schools with the resells 
of the icse.ii'vlics. Ofc niise a giiod libiaiy is a imist for aiding 
u search wml. 

Needed Rescureh . 

llic list nl needed rcs.Mich in the field of Basie education was 
compiled 111 two ways The teachers, Teacher Educators and Edu¬ 
cational Olliccis were asked to supply piobleiiis for icscarchbased 
on tlieir field experiences and the same was compiled dotcriming the 
prioi itics of areas according to the frequency of responses Again 
anothei list ot needed lesearch was suggested by the investigator as 
eniinaling (ioiii the investigation Itself. The lists of needed resear¬ 
ches compiled hy the National Institute of Basic education and other 
national conrciences were not taken into consideration as the 
pioblems listed therein or not the direct outcome of this study 


table 120 

NPEDrO RFScARClI IN BASIC EDUCATION 


Area 

Basic 

Training 



Schools 

Schools 

i 

Philosophy of Basic education 




(including objectives ard goals) 

75 00 

25 00 

2. 

Cucticu'uin 

84.50 

37 50 

3, 

Syllabus 

94 40 

43 75 

< 1 . 

Methods of teaching 

89 50 

56 25 

5, 

Teaching aids 

87 20 

18 75 

6 

'1 ext hooks 

78 10 

43 75 

7 

Educational administration 

48.70 

18.75 

S. 

School organisation 

59 70 

18 75 

9. 

Evatuation 

69 90 

37 50 


From the above table it could be clearly found out that the 
weakest areas in Basic education which needed research were curri¬ 
culum. syllabus, methods of leaching, teaching aids and tekt books. 
Both the Basic schools and the Training schools agree on the urgency 
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of uoniiuctinf! ref«?.ircS) its ituv .if'’.*'., iiin tlitnip!) the IhtMc 
schuois emph isiH’d on ihg .isnl !h ■ i f.unai" St hw!s un the 

mclhoilsi uf tc.a'uni ,uul u*\s 

Tht Inllinviiif artM wiw lia *«! prithk’ins .a ‘iiijigcactl by tlie 
Icvidicrs. teacher cduotors and f'duc.Uinn.jl m rcsp<inseto 

the quei-liainiiure • 

[. Objectives: 

;i5 lii-stingn!'the trails uf a p.rlhip Uni« ami discriniitiating 
tUi/en, vvlitt tan pi is Ins role ellu n nils in tlu* sut lal demo¬ 
crat y. 

Lm rvoliilion of the vvodkUni ddmitHin of Ihr loneepl of 
‘AIjoiiiul development of the fieison dlls of the child and 
niaii-lvod\, mind and smd'. 

c) Working out dctvuls for the development of ih.ir.idcr and 
willingness to take responsibility im the indivuiu.d and group 
projects. 

II Curriculum : 

a) An c.\afnination of the basic .sihrol cutncnhim in relation to 
the social and natural environment id the cldhireii, and 
fcuMbdiiy of Its rc.dis.iiion ilioniyh the tedniiqucs of tea¬ 
ching Within the reach of the school teachers 

b) A critical evaluation of the basic school tunictihiiii from the 
point of view of Its utility in relation to the realisation of 
the accepted objectives of Basic cducatton 

c) An estimate of the basit school ctirnculum to hnd out to 
whiit extent it is useful for making H.isic education the spear¬ 
head of silent social revolution, ih it is taking place in India 
consequent to the iniptcincni iiiou ot tlie (lonslilution and 
the I'lve Year Plans 

HI. Syllabus : 

a) Preparation of new syllabuses in different sthool subjects 
suitable to the dilTcrcnt regional peculuiriiies, taking into 
account the competencies of students m each class, dividing 
the .same into suitable unils indicating the period of time 
needed per unit and when this unit is to be taken for cove¬ 
rage, suggesting the expected outcomes and the tools required 
for each unit 
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IV. Mi’Uiocls of reaching : 

rxperunciUaliun in the methods of teaching whiclv can be 
casiH put mill opci.Uioii with tlie help ol banks and tools 
usu.llly available in the schools Now a days iheie is a feeling 
that the iiielhods of teaclnng lau‘>lu m the ttaiiiiiig institu¬ 
tions ate not piaelicahL' and tt is necessary to exanniic the 
pistilkalion of this claim 

V. Teaching Aids ; 

An 1 n vest riM turn into tiie \ai lotis types of teaching aids needed 
in relation to the dilTcient subject .syllabi and leeonimend i- 
tion o! the icM l.niques ol prcpaimg the same by the teachers 
tlK‘m'"lvcs to .1 gieat c\l -ni This need is marc felt in the 
liclds ot Cicnei il Soience and Social Studios, fni making an 
easy iindetslanding ind piactieal application of knowledge 
by students 

VI Textbooks: 

An an.ilytical survey oi textbooks used at present in different 
stilpests in dilfeicMit regions with a view to iccommend con¬ 
tent (ni tile sliideiils .ind gmdance for the te.Tchcis sugges¬ 
ting the use of dynamic .incl activity methods of teaching. 
Tin* ohjcctise of this research should be the production of 
literature which will be within the comprehension of both 
teachers and .students 

VIT. School Administration : 

A survey on how much icsponsibility is delegated to the stu¬ 
dent cabinets under the scir-governincnt programme func¬ 
tioning uiuler tlic guidance of the teachers without lesulting 
in indiscipline and the extent ofsiieces-s of these programmes. 

Vni. School Organisatiem ; 

a) A .sludv of the nnaimsation-linc iind st.ift in ba.sic .schools 
and role expectations and analysis of the Headmasters and 
Assistants 

b) A sliulv In estimate the extent of responsibility taken by 
H. M.s. ik' Assistants for making practical work successful m 
the liasic schools. 

IX Evaluation; 

a) An cxaminalion of the present examination system m the 
basic .schools How far the short answer objective new type 
tests are useful for the ba.sic schools ^ 
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W'i 


h' Dr’ll rtl»4blr hhI ii.ilul sur i"i,(sring Cf.tri; tom- 

i< •'»f isolifjssp fulcrnil anmia! cuanimalUHis at 

Ssh ain} Sill grade Ic^tS*. I*’* tSu'ci inalpractiitfs m cvalua* 
l}i»n by Ihe wh«wl twcbcn thcm^rlvei. 

t! Si fjf ’>ihis’!,i».isik acliu-wmciil tc^ls fttr ihc dif* 

trst'J ni list* ij^ailrv. 

life" f* I! prafeknu ,i*» sriitalfd sn Ibr cmir-ne t»f thi; present 
sn\i!‘<S!4!,iJ(U!j 4fff ssni«*»ird far J'affhrr rc’^t.Mrrh ; 

X DevelopnacBit of Ea<tic KducalJrm • 

5 Carnpilasion of 4 tnmprehcnsivc hi%!or> of education 

tn Aodhf.i Pfiulesh from 193? to 1%7 

Xf. Adratfilurfrafion of Basic P^4«eflfion ; 

1. A MudV of the factors, utflvicnwing the GiAcrnmcivl’s policy 
to adopt K.i«.sc edur.itjnu us the imiscrsul puttern at the 
rk'iucntary sfai'e 

2. A contparulivc study of the carolmenl of pupiK in Basic and 
uiiii Hisu’ f L*aieut.try SsltnuK, ttlicrcver they were situated 
side In side in the sunie siJlapc or town, and listing of pro- 
hlems of enrolment in Basic sciuusls, if any 

3. A study of the special tIjfficuUies faced by the single teacher 
Basic BshaoK in unplemeiuing the principles of Ikisic edu¬ 
cation, and deveUipmcnt o! suitable techniques for er.adica- 
ling the same. 

4. An invcsiigaiian into the factors responsible for less waslage 
and stagnation in Besic schools than m the tKidiiional 
primary sdiuok 

A study to estimate the cost of .v Model Basic school. 

ft An investigation into the retisons for not upgrading a majo¬ 
rity of the institutions as Sentor Basic Schools 

7. An evaluation of the programme to orient the traditional 
elementary schools into Basic pattern. 

8. A study of the factors responsible for the failure of total 
conversion of traditional elementary .schools into Basic 
pattern. 
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9 a) A study of the impact midc by the following on the 
functioning of Bvsic schools in Andlua Pradesh 

b) Democratic Decentralisation of AdininistratLon, 

c) Re-organisation of the administrative set up during 1965. 

d) Bifurcation of Adininislritinn of Higher Education and 
School Education 

10. Development of an action piogranime foi the improvement 
and holding power of Basic schools 

11. Development of a scheme foi the ovei all and intensive 
improvement of the Basic Training Schools in Andhra 
Pradesh 

12 Development of blue prints of school buildings for construc¬ 
ting the same at a lower cost and suitable to the Basic school 
programmesj both in rural and urban settings 

XII. School Organisation ; 

1, A study to find out the cITect of double shift system on the 
Basic school programmes* with a view to suggest suitable 
measures for minimising the adverse elTccts, if any 

2 A comparative study of the class teachci system prevailing 
in Andhra and Rayalasecina and subject teacher system m 
Telangana, with a view to find out their effects on Basie 
schools at both the Junior and Senior levels. 

3, Preparation of annual calender of working days^ holidays 
and vacations for Basic schools and Basic Tiaimng Schools, 
through experimental methods, for maMinuin utilisation of 
the resources. 

XIII. Teachers and their Conditions • 

1, A study of the piofcssional and social problems of teachers 
trained in the Basic Training Institutions situated in urban 
areas, but working in rural areas and vice-versa. 

2, A study to find out the relationship between higher salaries 
and teacher effectiveness m Basic Schools. 

3, Development of an action programme for the Professional 
Organisation of Teachers for promoting prefessional growth 
among the Basic school teachers 
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XIV, Cutriciilum and Tc\l l^ook^. 

1. A comparative Mucly of the ailUiulc'i of the Basic ami tra- 
ditional schuol chiUlien towards life ami work. 

2. A conipaialive study of the .sUuIy habits of the Basic tuul 
jroii'Ilastc school children 

3. An evaluation of the seven year intci-'ralcd elementary school 
uiiiRiiliim in vogue with a viesv to tind out how lar it meets 
the objetlisc's of Basic ctliic Uion and lire need'* ol the com- 
intmity. 

4. A comparative study of the seven yeai integrated elemen¬ 
tary sehool curriculum and the Basic Siliool eiirricula iinine- 
dialely preceding the same, in AihIIiki and lelangana 
legions. 

5. AcritKal evaluation of llic iheoiy and practice of the eurri- 
euUun of Basic .Schools with a view to liiul om wlictlicr it is 
williin the level of the ptipii.s, and caleiiiig to the needs of 
the cominiiniiic.s, 

6. A critical examination of the Basie system of cdiieation and 
its cuiricula to find out whether they arc suitable to the 
modern scicMiiific and lechnologicMl social older. 

7. Development of a coinpieheiiMvc eoirelated cunicuUiiu for 
Senior Basic Schools Ihunigh expeiimental methods, foi the 
realisation of the social goals, ihoiough suitable content and 
learning experiences. 

8. An investigation to find out wbeliiei the Uic of llie common 
text books foi both B,imc and Uaditumal elementary sdiools 
is having any advcise eflecl on the Bisic School pro¬ 
gram in cs. 

9. A study of the cllecis of nationalisation of tcM hooks on tlie 
instruction in Basic schools 

10 Development ofsinlablo lilcraluic It on piaclicd class 
room siluaUons for helping diffeienl aspects of Basic schools 
svoik 

11. An evaluation of the curriculum ol llie Basic riainmg 
School to find out Its siulabilily to meel the lequucmcnts of 
Ba.sic edacation 
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XV. Mcthotfs and Techniques of Traininf* ; 

1 Devising siiil.ible mciinnis toi the dcvclo|-)aie[it of desiiablc 
attiludcs in the Basic Sdiuol popul.ilion. 

2. An investigation into the reasons for the failuie of the cor¬ 
related tcchinqu j of te ichinij, avith a view to strengthen this 
aspect in the Basic Toachei Hducation progiannncs, 

3 An espeninent to desise siibblitiUe mctliod.s without losing 
ctficiency, in older to reduce the lelitive costliness of Basic 
education, including the aspect of ciaFt work 

XVI. Craft Practices* and Self.Sufficiency: 

1 A compiehensive survey of the handicrafts of Andhta 

Pradesh with a view to dctciininc ihcir educational and 
economic potcnlialilie.s 

2. A status study of the pu.silion of craft work in the Basic 
Schools and the Basie Tiatning Schools, in Older to deter¬ 
mine the dehciencies of the teacheis, so that the Basic 
Teacher r.ducalion prograrnino is* strengthened accordingly, 

3. Determination through experimental techniques of the right 
glade from which B isic craft should be taught from the 
points of view of the child, teacher, society, education and 
economy, 

4. Dclerniination of achievable targets of production in diffe¬ 
rent ciafts lot diirciciii giadcs based on einpencal studies. 

XVII Impact and Popularity of Basic Education : 

1. A study of the impact Basic Schools and Basie Training 
Schools could make on the surrounding community. 

2. An invc.stigation into the causes for the slow progress and 
unpopularity of Basic education 

XVni. Evaluation and Assessment t 

1. Development of suitable evaluation tools for different sub¬ 
lets in different grades in relation to the objectives of both 
Basic Schools and Basic Training Schools. 

2 Development of criteria and tools for the Evaluation and 
inspection of Basic Schools by the Educational OfBcers 
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3. DcvvUipini’iit the ctiicii.i .uul a LliC(.k-liU->.um-r.il'])g 
stab fui the a^'50hsnlellt c^f the Basie SJuhTs aitlBusic 
Tiaiding Schools. 

XIX. Basic Teacher Education i 

1. DcvLlopincnt of admission lesis lu ilie caiuliUvites fur Basic 
Training, in order to seleei ilusse \shii luue apliUide Im tins 
line and can deliver the goocl.s. 

2. Prepiuation of an inlcpialed Teacher TdiKalioii Course to 
include the philobophies of Red Ciiiss, Scouting, Health 
rAlucaluin, Ph>sical Ilducaiion. Citi/cnslnp and Naiiuiuil 
Integration. 

XX. Rc.scarch ; 

1 Developinenl of exlcMision techniques lor oncnling the 
teachers to tackle the class loom piohk'ms, pieicrahly 
through action icscarch. 

2 An invcstig.iiion into the dinieiiUies of the Teacher IMu- 
cators and I'.duc.Uional OlUceis for taking up icscarch. 

XXI. Education Commission and Basic Education : 

1. A compurison of the Basic system of education as accepted 
and practised by the Ciovcrniuenl of Andhra Pradesh with 
the iccomincmJations ol the Educ.ilion Commis.sion on tiie 
rdementary education. 

Conclusion; 

The above discu-ssion clcaily shows that there is an iiigcnt 
need to conduct a number uf investigations to ennch Basic pattern of 
clemcnuiry education and very little has been done so fai. Such 
research need not be undertaken in well established icseaich insti¬ 
tutes alone. The teacher cducatois, teachers and educational 
officers cun make an attemih to uiulcistaiul (he piolilems and cany 
out simple uivesligation.s and make a valuable coiHiibtuion to the 
educational lilcralLirc and the cn'ccTivencss of cduvaiiunal pratiices 
ill the eounliy. 





CHAPTER XV 


SUMMARY 

Development of Bask Education 

The Andhra and Rayalasecma regions were in the erstwhile 
composite Stale of Madras and the Telangana was m the 
erstwhile Hyderabad State. Basic education started m Madras state 
In the year 1937 with the rest of the nation, while things moved 
slowly in Hyderabad State where a beginmg was made only in the 
year 1950. The progress of Basic education in Madras state got a 
set back during the war period of 1939-46 and regained momentum 
aftci wards 

In the beginmg the Madras State as well as the Hyderabad 
State adopted the ciinicula developed by the Hindustani Talimi 
Sangli, Seviigram, but gradually they framed then own programmes 
intiodueing amendnicnis to suit the local conditions The enrolment 
of Mudcnls in the Basic schools appears to be quite satisfactory and 
their holding power was also high as seen from the figures maintained 
by the Department of Public Instruction. 

The ba.sic schools were started in the compact areas in the 
beginning It was found from experience that this system did not 
work well, Theie was a general dissatisfaction about the school 
plant, equipment, raw material and craft implements. Even though 
the expenditure on Basic education was steadily increasing there was 
a feeling that the quality of education did not improve, especially 
because teachens of good calibre were not forthcoming. This was 
true especially in the Telangana region of the state where there was 
an acute problem of clearing the back-log of untrained teachers. In 
the Andhra and Rayalasecma areas the teachers who were not trained 
in Basic eduentiun were given re-lraining m the Basic training insti¬ 
tutions and a Post-graduate Basic Training College was also started 
at Pentapadu to piovidc re-training in Basic education for the 
trained graduate.s The mam crafts provided were spinning weaving 
gardening and agriculture, The craft equipment was supplied to the 
Basic schools through the central crafts stores attached to ten Basic. 
Training Schools in the Andhra and Rayalasecma areas. 

Two Basic Education Officers were appointed to look after the 
administrative and academic work of the Basic schools and Training 
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f?tSwoK in the Andhra and Rayahvseema areas, while a Special Officer 
fur Haste and S'oci d I lUicafiun used to look after tliis vvtirk m the 
Tchinpana aiva A Hns-e education journal was published quarterly 
(at smile time fruiii the T*asl-praduatc Basic Training Ctillegc at 
Peiuapadu. 'Ilie Cua,ctnmciU of Andhra Pradesh appointed a 
Special Committee for Basic education to recommend measuies to 
improse the quality of this system ol Pdueation and the Gavernmetu 
iiiccpled many of its recommcnUaiums in 1961. 

Administrative Setup and F.ducathmal Policies 

Kducatumal policies wcic foiimilated by the Slate Crovernments 
in India as r dULiition was in the State list of subjects in the cousti- 
luiion. T he policies laid down from tune to time were given m a 
consolidated form in the Education Code and the new State of 
Andhra Pradesh has to diaw a common code after the re-orgnnisalion 
of Stales The Dncctor of Public Inslruclion was the Head of the 
Education Department in the State and lie was suppmied hy Deputy 
Directors and A.sMStant Directors at .state level and District Fduca- 
tional Officers, Inspectors of Schools, ul the district level, Deputy 
Inspectors ol Schools at taluka level and cstcnsion t>fru,ers (Hduca- 
lion) ul the Samilhi level. 

There was a re-organisatfon of educational administration in 
Andhra Pradesh during the course of this investigation The revenue 
district was made the unit of educational administration at district 
level insleud of creating educational dislricTs for areas having certain 
numbei of scliuols as before. Now the District Educational Officers 
were given all the powers previously cscrciscd by the Regional 
Deputy Directors whose posts are now abolkshcd, The Education 
Department was bifurcated into the Directorate ofHigcr Education 
and Directorate of Public Instruction. The school.s were handed 
over to the Zilla Partshad and Pancfiayat Samithis and Deputy 
.Secrelaiies (Education) and Extension Officer (Education) were 
provided by the Education Deparlmciu to help the ndminisiraiion of 
these schools at both the levels respectively. 

The transfer of schools to the Pancluiyat Raj hisiilulions was 
not favouied by the teachers in general and this attitude siifTcncd due 
to large scale transfers and injustices in cffeciing promotions of tea¬ 
chers, in some ZiHa Parishads and Panchayat Samithis, The 
leacheis were overburdened with office work, for which they did not 
get any additional allowance Papers moved slowly in the higher 
offices and pay bills especially the time barred bills were sauctioaed 
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late Schools were not housed in good buildings The teachers did 
not get good quaitcrs to live Village leadcis interfere with the 
work of the school. The Government constituted the joint Staff 
Councils at the State, Distnct and the Block levels wherein the emp¬ 
loyees’ lepicscnlalivcs could thiash out the pioblems and ariive at 
ccitam agieenients This machinery lead to the rcdressal of a 
numbei ofgiievanccs 

In the Andhia and Rayahiseema regions a number of single 
teachers' schools were convcited into Basic pattern, unlike in 
Telangana. The maioiity of the schools were Plural Teacher Junior 
Basic Schools, and lliey were mostly undci the management of the 
Panchayat Samnhics A majority of the schools functioning in 
Andhia and Rayalasccma regions weic under private management, 
Schools wcie piovidcd foi special communities wherever there was 
need, A iimjoiity of the schools were situated in the nilal areas and 
natiiially a maionty of the students came fiom ruial areas. There 
was a small luimbei of uihan basic schools also 

Most ol the stiiools wcie staitcd as basic schools or New 
schools with 6 to 16 yeais of standing only were converted into Basic 
patteiii. It appeals that Basic schools were either started or convei- 
ted on a huge scale duiing the .second Five Year Plan period. No 
basic School was staitcd m villages with less than 500 population. 
More schools were staitcd in villages with less than 5,000 population 
More schools were found in the villages where 51 to 500 children of 
school going age arc in a maiority The enrolment of boys was dis¬ 
proportionately higher than the cniolmcnt of girls and it was more 
so at the Senior Basic stage Moie of backward class children were 
studying in the Basic schools The strength of the Basic schools fell 
steadily m class 1 to V and suddenly lose al the VI class and then it 
fell steadily again in cl.isscs VII and VIll Tins phenomenon may 
he due to tile inadequate provision of senior Ba.sic schools 

The lidiicalKm Ocpai tinent and the Slate Institute of Educa¬ 
tion appear to think that the pupil-teacher ratio at forty was an 
ideal posilioii, Teaclier.s should not be provided to schools on the 
basis oi the .slicngth ol schools only, without reference to the number 
of classes and seciion.s to be taught The budget piovided for the 
Basic schools was not sullieicnt. Wastage and stagnation were less m 
Basic schools than in the traditional primary schools. It increased 
Iroin class to class and more m third class and very sharp in the case 
ol girls, To make the free iimveisal compulsory education successful! 
the Government launched a number of schemes like mid-day meals 
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scholarships to chtUIrcn belonpinn Ui special cnnimuiiities, iivcreasc 
in the scales of pay of Ic.ahcts ui attract bctlei talent to the piofcs- 
sion The rtTirenieni ape of icaclicts was laiscd from 55 to 58 m 
order to keep the experienced teachers in seivtce for longer lime 

The reasons lor the slow, progress ot compulsory primary edu¬ 
cation was slated U> be chiefly the poveiiy ot parents, resulting m the 
children taking up odd jobs. Besides tins the dealth of tniuied 
hands and unwillingness ol leachets especially women teachers to 
work in rural areas was also a hindiancc to the progress of eompul- 
sary Basic education. The teachers were iiymg to establish personal 
contaets with parents, to organise Barent Teachers Association, and 
were also trying to make the sehool progiamme.s more attractive so 
that the holding power ol the schools is increased, 

A majority of tlic schools remamed as Junior Basic schools, 
cvetuhough it was agreed by all th.it this system should be made an 
eight-year intergr-ated course Basic pattern was not introduced 
in all the schools <ind in all the classes in the same school probably 
due to lack of public enthusiasm for this type ol education. An 
attempt was made to orient all the tradiiioiia! primary schools to 
Basic pattern by the end of Third Plan period according to a set plan 
.sugge.stcd by the National Institute of B,i.sic liducaiion and the 
Ministry of Education, Government of India. This docs not appear 
to be very successful. Even though a iiiajoniy of the educational 
administrators were said to be lacking full knowledge about this 
system of education ur imcommccd about it, they tried to implement 
It because the Congress Oovenimcnl wanted to promote this scheme 
.sponsored by Muhutma Gandhi Radical changes were suggested 
for inrprovmg the tone of educational administration and to make 
these changes effecUve, a thorough educational survey was thought to 
be necessary. 

The School Buildings and Land 

The school buildings were knuul to he inadequRte and this situa¬ 
tion was posing a big problem to the Government. The Zilla Pari- 
shads and Panchayat Saimtlnes look up a number of development 
aciivilieb which were telling upon iheir fiinmcial position and so the 
sehool building programme had to be slowed down. In many places 
land was donated and money was contributed by people for construc¬ 
tion of school buildings. Hence the number of schools housed in ren¬ 
ted buddings was reduced considerably and schools run on village 
‘chavidis’ almost disappeared during the past decade. The condition 
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of ruial schools was bad as regards the building room space, flooring, 
and furniture A majority of the schools had less than five rooms 
Lack of public enthusiasm for education was found to be the reason 
for not getting suitable buildings constructed as stated unanimously 
by schools and inspectors. 

Most of the schools were situated at the outskirts of the 
Villages or near gardens away from the din of habitation Very few 
co-educational schools provided separate sanilaiy facilities for girls 
While compost latrines and urinals were recommended for use in 
Basic schools, they continue to use the traditional type of sanitary 
fittings. The extent of play ground and garden space available was 
not sulRcient foi the schools, as only a few schools possessed land 
not more than one acre on an average. The space available for 
class room teaching was satisfactory when compared to the space 
available for other Basic education activities Accommodation for 
pursuing arts and craft.s and oiganising library and reading room 
was veiy umsatisfuctory. Ho.stcl facilities for students weie totally 
lacking, except in the case of a few students belonging to scheduled 
castes 01 tribes. Since a number of school buildings were originally 
constructed for residential purposes and the schools have been con¬ 
verted to the Basic pattern it was necessary to effect certain additions 
and alterations. In a number of cases the voluntary labour of the 
students and the teachers coupled with the voluntaiy contributions 
of the local community was re.sponsiblc for effecting additions and 
alterntion.s 111 school buildings. The Government should catchup 
with this mood of the community and exploit it to the full for 
acceleration of the building construction piogrammc. 

The Government should plan a crash programme for providing 
suitable and suflxcient buildings to the schools and quarters foi the 
teachers by floating public loans and tackle this problem on a war 
footing. The teachers could be granted house loans through accep¬ 
ted channels and the same could be recovered monthly through the 
pay bills Or the Govcrnmeul could build quarters for them and a 
nominal rent could be charged. The L I C. can be approached for 
long term loan for the construction of teachers qunteis, as the 
principal and the interest can be easily repaid with the reasonable 
rent charged from the tenant teachers. 

School Organization 

The Government usually insisted on the fulfilment of certain 
minimum physical requirements for the recognition of a Basic school 
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Any B.IS5C Vvh.i.il w ir!U ih^ t unc i M anpl: u :i!i .i lumiimim pro¬ 
gramme at.Larding In the newpittcuv Clem .vntl Ikakhy Uving 
v^as an unporianl aspect ui Basic ctliu.ilum and poiiudis medical 
check up nf ihi,'* sluilcnl^ mdicat ii the cnuhumi of then hedlh, 
Bui It was UmiK\ that \«t> kns sch.i.iK nnly m got ihu 

beneJU li ts dcstr ihlc lint all titc s^ii i ds m all the laice regions 
slwsuld he cHiveted li\ ihc scheme td medical nispeilum , 

Furmcrly tile daralnm ti| the ciuiisc of H iml eiUitation was 
f«r eight >cats. Bat snue ihe Chncntmeul ul Andhra Pradesh 
decided U) apph tlK same p.iJicrn nj s„%eii ycais inietiiated eleinon- 
lary education lor B.i ac ^ciiool, .sivi. limrc was a teduvlnm of on; 
year. Many Ham; s:h mis tep irij.l thu lii.nr sinlciUs weia tasted 
btfurc they wcic admiticd into ihs Jughm dissc-. in mhci Iradiimnal 
schools SmeC Basic Sciiutih wm., estahlisiied 5 s\ law they should 
enjoy the same prndepus apphcaidc to pnm iiy sch mis and the ccr~ 
tilicaics issuc'd 111, ilu- B «sic wto.d, 'diouh! he honmued lor piirp.nes 
0} admi5«Moii id stiukiUs ndo higiiei ch^w-. hi othci ncIiooIs. 

Lxcepl the >early Inc.ik up *d t!ie subject syllabi the scluiolb 
did not prepare any compichcnsis'c annavd pi in o| aclivitics In a 
majonly id the eases the Uc.id.nisters .d B isiv ^cho ds decided the 
hchuol planii uiul the tcachcts, MUdciUs andlmal coinmimily were 
consulted wrtdy. Tiic sintsL-teacher schools sulfercd from a tuimber 
of draw backs m implemcntin * the Basil, educaiion piogrammes and 
leachcFJ* handing mulltpk c'liss«*s in one room Svlmois should bo 
given bomc special training in th,* pro srrvic ; and m-scrvicc piogta- 
mmes. Double Shift system ams oppossed by tiie tcicheis in the 
Stale and it did not help the iinplcmctnaiion o! tiio Basie ediicalion 
progiammes .successfully, as the teachers tiad lo lasli through the 
courses hurriedly due to fatigue and paucity «d time. 

In Andlini and Rayal.isccma areas class teacher sysunn was 
populai while m Tclang tna .subject leadicr system w is followed. In 
all the regions class teacher systc-m should be adopted, as it affords 
aUvanUiges m implcmciumg ccri on pimciples ol Basic education 
especially correlation bclwcca snhiccl'* ami activilici Agiin in 
Andhia and RayulaSceina aiens llic inoinins' scs.ionof the .sell nil 
started very early at H a in. vshde in rcl.ingan.i it started at 10 aon. 
It IS desirable to adopt the Andlua method ol st.trtinj} the school 
early and giving a longer alter noon interval, cspccmlly m villages, 
More home assignments were given m Arithmetic and langauge and 
the students spent about three houi,s every day working on the sama, 
It is desirable to give more assignments m arts and crafts riither than 
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mother school subjects, so that the hobbies of students could be 
developed at home* with suitable guidance from the school 

Schools were not epuipped with good libraries There was 
some systematic organisation of collateral reading, either under the 
direct supervision of teachers or through monitorial system. Most 
of the students took picture albums and story books for their reading 
The students were required to write essays, summaues and meanings 
of difficult terms as evidence of notes from the self-study oflibiary 
books Selection of the books for the school libraries was not made 
carefully depending on the needs of the childien The funds provi¬ 
ded for the school libraries were very meagic 

The schools were functioning for 200 days till 1964, when by 
an order of the Government the number of school days was raised 
to 220, with 1,200 hours of instructional work The schools weic 
generally closed on festival days, when the Basic school students 
were required to learn through the actual celebiations of the same. 
The Government should make necessary airangcments to keep the 
teachers and students in the schools on days of national and leligious 
importance to celelnatc the same as part of educational piogramme 
by compensating the teachers with some extra casual Jeavo, 

Tcachens and their Condition 

The salaries of teachers working m the Basic schools ranged 
from Rs. 30 to 375 and the Government has been raising the pay 
scales and Dearness Allowance of teachers from time to time. Some 
teachcis enjoyed special allowance m lieu of the additional duties 
pci formed, like Headmasters allowance, scout masters allowance, 
etc and they also enjoyed facilities like pension, provident fund, 
medical re-imbursemcnt and free education to their children. 

The teachers were recruited at the district level by the ZiUa 
Parishads, District Education Oflicers or the managements concer¬ 
ned. Due to paucity of teachers for running the free universal 
elementary education sclicmc the Government laised the age of 
ictiicmcnt of teachers working in certain scales of pay form 55 to 58 
ycais and allowed re-employmcnl of teachers in case quahfled tea¬ 
chers were not available On an average seven posts of teachers were 
sanctioned for each Basic School and most of the teachers in Andhra 
and Rayalusccma regions possessed VIII class pass ceriifrcate while 
in Tclangana many of them were Matric pass tcacheis. There were 
many untnaned teachers workining Tclangana Basic schools Basic 
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trained Icacftcri were often swl ported to Basic schools m all the three 
regions due to administrative slackness The Department or Educa- 
Iton also slopped conducting the oncutaiton courses for the teachers 
who were trained in the traditional way. 

The icftchtttt working in Basic stlnmls acquired some additio¬ 
nal training in Basse Crafts, Cultural activities, Scouting, Physical 
Education and Fine Arts, which were useful for Basic school work. 

A few schtKils complained that the nunuhly salaries were not 
received in time due to delays m imcrincdiary olTices and the Educa¬ 
tional Officer* were doing every thing promptly to rcsuire normalcy 
in the matter. .Some headm.isiers loniplained that their assisiatus 
were tt'Ot cooperating with them in implementing the programmes of 
Ba*ic cducatfon, ii.»s they lacked enthusiasm interest and ruvourablc 
attitude to Basic education due to their feeling that Basic education 
wa* not suitable far the technological age. 

In a majoly of the schools the teachers m uiUamcd a iniinbcr 
of records like the daily, monthly and annual plans, and those indi¬ 
cating the progress of the students leachcrs spent a good amount 
of time in practical work, commimity and cultural activities besides 
class room leaching. They spent on an average a total of seven 
hours per day working fur the school thiring or after school hours; 

Some eight teachers were reported to have written some books 
uss-eful for the promotion of Basic education. I lie CSovcrnment should 
lap the resaurceit of such talented tcatluns and encourage the produc¬ 
tion of literature useful for Basic schools. The possihihiy of making 
more publications by the teachers could he incrcvised, in case they 
take up small investigations into simple educational problems proba¬ 
bly adoping the techinques of actum research. But no teacher 
appears to have undertaken any research so far. Such work was 
possible if the teacher* had a favourable attitude towards their pro¬ 
fession and to Basie education itself, it was the responsibility of 
the Basie Training Institution* to develop such desirable altitudes in 
them. The teachers organi/ainms also could create desirable ailiiu- 
des in the teachers. There were three icacliers organi*,Uions in ilu 
state at the time of this invesugainm. Out of them the Slate Teachers 
Union was very active in working for the academic grovvtli of the 
teacher® by organising a number of courses, worksltops, seminars, 
sympo-sia and conferences. This organisation also made a number 
of publications useful for Basic education. Formerly the erstwhile 
Government of Hyderabad did not allow the Basic Teachers Associa- 
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tion function in the state even though that oigaiuzation was doing 
many useful things for the piomotion of Basic education 

Curricular and Co-curricuIar Practices 

There was a ciiticism that the cuiriculum of Basic schools was 
not developed on scientific lines, to realise the objectives of Basic 
education and the new oocial order envisaged by this system of edu¬ 
cation it appeals that there was some confusion in the undeistandmg 
of the Philosophy of Basic education as the State did not make clear 
the social and educational objectives. 

When Basic education was fust introduced in the three legions 
of the state the syllabus evolved by the Hindustani Tahmi Sangh, 
Sevagram has been followed and giadually certain changes weie 
biought about to amend things which were not found to be convenient 
in practice After the formation of Andhia Pradesh the seven yeai 
integrated elementary education syllabus was made applicable to all 
schools inchuling those run on Basic pattern The curiicular areas 
consisted of 

(1) Mother Tongue (2) Arithmetic 

(3) Gcncial Science (4) Social Studies and 

(5) Arts & Crafts. 

The medium of instruction was predominently Telugu. Other 
languages like Hindi, Urdu, linghsh, Kannada, Maialhi, Tamil etc 
were made the medium wheiever there was local demand There 
was a demand from all schools for the prompt supply of syllabus 
printed in the legional languages. The average number of periods 
devoted to different subjects ranged from two to six per week. Apait 
from the curriculai subjects a number of co-curricular activities were 
promoted m Basic schools during or out of school hours and some 
times the vaiious steps of these activities were used foi instructional 
purposes Very few schools fix up physical and temporal targets of 
work, but a comprehensive syllabus division was made, spread over 
all the working days in the year. 

The Basic schools gcneially did not welcome the seven-year 
integrated elementary school ciniiculum, while the educational officers 
praised the same The syllabus was framed and piescnbed by the 
Slate Department of Education and the class room teachers had no 
hand in this process. Committee of experts working in the colleges 
and Principals of Training schools usually prepared and approved 
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the **)!L?hi lor prcsi.rqiU’Hi fd'cS.i^', MOin teacher 

{i hI vnne frceiloisj ni <>»is t,etS.un «L»!,uK dunns; tlie emirs; of 

ittsiruetjnsu v.sthoiif .inx prepuhee So the gencr.il fi line work, so long 
.Ti he !<<. able to finish the emasc sn the Mipul.iied peruid of time. In 
sonic ease** tht whole course was not finished iiy the teachers end 
often the I ilue.itioinl tlflKcrs .uKised them to i dm pnv iic cl isscs to 
finish the s.HHC But si the iG.iefier'. were snucic and scrioas about 
their Wiirk the P'wssfidsl'ii oj icivmg ot,s vinu* poitum of the course 
or taking estr.i classes wonUI not .ium*. t iinshnv’ the > ouise was not 
the end nil Must unjstntint thnn* was Miow p seas done'. In many 
s^,luMds a ol .uSivUtes w os lonud with who ii the items of know¬ 
ledge tinder llie different suhtdcts sveie lonelalcd. 

*Ific sehaols dis..onnled the idea that the si.uus of Basic cduca- 
tnm would rise in case I nglish ssas made the medtuin ot instruction, 
cccn ihougit there was a had cta/e fin m.dane 1 nelish the medium of 
instruction, espcsi.ilh ni {climMii.i. while H r.u education stood 
lot adopting the iiiotfict longUv of th • child .. the medium ol inslruc- 
t(on On the other hand (he new cutuculum could not give eIVcclive 
siiRgcslious lor luakmg the cralt work and the emironmc'iU of the 
chtid the media of instru. non along with the lanmiadc .M.tny Hdu- 
caiiona! OHisCis suggested reioluljonisni'* and impioxing the craft 
work, as at prevent the correlated lechiuiiuc of te.-u lung has (ailed. 
Teachers gave impulanee to a..!ivitics withoul umlcrslanding how 
they could he csploited lot edueaiiniul purpose.. While tuving.sug- 
gesimns for making the cut iiculum mote iiseftd Uic schools felt that 
the items (d ssllabns sh mid he selected to suit the level of children 
studying in the dilferciu grades asuJ evped commiiiees .should be 
entrusted with evolving a woskable and concrete syllabus giving equal 
weighlagc to Innh thcoiv and practice, taking the experiences of 
class room teachers into eonsideration They felt that lire Ba.sic 
school ssyllabus should have been made applicable to the tndilional 
primary schools onenlcd to Ihisic pattern. oisUMd of applying the 
elcmeiUary school .syllabus to Ikisic svhmdsalso. Unfortunately it 
appeals that the Stale viewed Baste eilueaiion as a method of instru¬ 
ction and not as a system ol educaitoii. 

Just as separate syllabus was not available foi the Basic .schools 
separate text-books foi students and guide books for teachers of Basic 
schools were also not available. A majoriiy of the 5,chools categori¬ 
cally stated that the textbooks used in tracliiional elementary schools 
were no good for Basic .schools. The text-books prescribed for ele¬ 
mentary schools were not usually related to the environment of the 
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child and the iiitbnnation was not suited to the con elated technique 
of teaching 

The Government of Andhui Piadish ns wnkmg on a deteimi- 
ned policy of nation ilisation ol school text-books and this process 
was completed with icgird to the books in all the subjects at elemen¬ 
tary school level Ceilam Cl itici.uns were madeagiinst Stite ownei- 
ship of hook produv'tion but the Givernment his its own strong 
points in piocediiig with its scheme. 

The Methods and Techniques of Teaching 

Basic education brings a new method with its new philosophy 
The majority of the Basic schools under study followed methods like 
field trips, projects, pioblcms, gioup techniques and some of them 
also used the Audiovisual equipment like radio, sound film and lilin 
stiip pioiectoi. Veivfcw schools aic rcpoited to have used the 
correlated technique of leaching even though this method was specifi¬ 
cally Ieconinieiuled lin Basic schools The Ediicalional Officers 
icportcd a luimbei ot techniques the schools weic using, as observed 
by them during then inspection visits They aie correlated techniques 
and other tiuditional class room techniques oT teaching like text-book 
method, piojcct method and Herbaitian steps 

A number ol dillieultie.s weic reportcil in following the coiiela- 
ted Iccliniqiie nl teaching. Some teachers conleieiiccs have discussed 
how to diaw the cuiielated ksson plans and schemes of lessons and 
lecommended a luimbci u( piofoiaiai foi the same. In a majority 
of Basic schools, an attempt was made to adopt the multilateral cor¬ 
relation technique and unilatcial and collatcal techniques weie used 
Craft work, nature study and cultural activities provided a number of 
situations foi correlating the knowledge with the same It is clearly 
seen that the schools were laying moie emphasis on craft work to the 
utter neglect of the natural and social environment of the child, as 
centres of correlation Some seventeen tcacheis have contributed to 
the literature on the eorielated technique of teaching 

The Ba.sic Tiaiiung Schools denied a popuhu belief that the 
methods taught m the teacher education programme were not suitable 
to the practical situations in the schools, But very few basic schools 
reported that they were able to complete the syllabus when they follo¬ 
wed the methods lauglit uL the training institutions A majority of 
the schools also stated that rigid time tables, daily routine, the 
rules and regulations of the schools and the higher oflBices were coming 
111 the way of following dynamic methods of teaching for the realisa- 
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tjc»6 oS !tw H*r-K curr(4»lu»! M.mv s'clumK were m>t equipped 

wilhqyaliUcd (catRcr**. implenieniv ,«nU lyw milrniKitir <irj»aiiisiiig 
uitCCH^fallv ihe dc.irlli »*if Utsutun' to give 

wntaWc f,uitknce U* the lothcrs. m <. on dated icchimiue of icicfiing. 

'rSw of B,«!t ^(.hooK Miggeacd tii.il H.i'iic Train¬ 
ing Sdsooh paj more .BScnli.m uiosg iso'-m't torrd.iled 

icachmj! a»d ■‘'.lu-’j*. -^hfjsfd he gntn •iiKtudtv kno**ledge about 
the cr.ifl*' IheliiM, ■^ih'ol mnuuhon ini.15 ‘tlunild tiirow enninih 
'.ugfeM'osH to the vb »oI icuhen t<n liMshoi'* .it^mding to this 
Irdooqye flietc iscoough *»^op’im vxsvn’iu'ntvitiosi .md rcseardi 
nt IloH area m Older to Msi’gesi suns orjMunm': tv iwlnng and 

Icatning Iv^cd on tbe .uSnslU's nt slu' dtiUlo n. 

the Craft Practice and Kdf Sutttcieney 

Ilic Icawliet*. of ll4-.li, iuduvnl lint cf.df work was 

nSrClui ist tiaoun-a. %lv’"*eltipoi‘* ilooiUs .d laboui and 

m.iksng. w*»rtb^ use of Icisutc tone «*n llu p ut o! ‘■hi Itttn, I lie in.wl 
imporUtttt ohjcetivc w.o. the teadung ot .IdfTen! vino! suhjens 
tbroii^h csalt pr4wc-»*.eH ami tlm wa-* rvlvijgde.l to lourth posjtunh 
though tt was adinitttil b^ the teachei. as one oi the signihcant 
objcdsvcit. The etoiiomu' .»iuf imuodogual taiionale bdVuul the 
mtroilMviuiii of erafi work lu the sehooi lurriwuhnn w.is also recogni¬ 
sed by the teachers 

The cslien 1 lor the s de^-iion ol H istc ..lalts ddfeted between 
the Headni islcrs of Him.- riamiug S,hod. ind H imc Sdttwis and 
the Hducational Odicers. fhcHasu I lamiog School Headmasteis 
recommended avademu: and pedagoga toiiMdciaiious like aptiiuic of 
stiuktds, piissibdily of tca.hmg ddKoetil suHiccts ulc while the 
Ldticalional Olheess considered the admuitslralivc and orginisa- 
lional tiHWcts bke asadabihty ot smfdemems, i.uv maienaK, taeiluies 
for repairs and aewowsModatum Ion organising uaft work, while 
the ileadmastcts tjf Basie SclwoK voiv.idcted the ic isdnlity points of 
Vicsv like ssleeium ol eialis liked in higlt-i olfuei., liking of the 
studeuts, av.ulabdtiy of hnal resources Jor rmimniMhc cralts, capacity 
of studciu.s to woik the crafts .V possibdity of employing many pupih 
on the craft. The students selected the malts depending on their 
aptitude and the ease with which they tan do it, in ease the choice is 
permitted. But in a majority of the cases the craft svork provided by 
the school concerned had to be chosen compulsorily by the students, 

The old Basic school cutriculum provided lor a variety of crafts 
like Spinning, Weaving, Gardening, Agric lUur,;, Papsr folding, 
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Card Boaid Modelling, Wood work, Metal work. Home ciaft etc 
Tlie ciaft woik was staited fioin the fust giade onwards. But the 
sevcn-yeai intcgiatecl clemciUaiy education Luiiiciilum introduced 
fiom 1959 60 diluted the cralt work and suggested the introduction 
of simple activities like Spinning, Giadcning, Paper work. Clay 
modelling, Fice hand diawmg and preparation ol pictnic albums. 

But actually it was found that ncaily twenty one crafts were 
being practised in tlic Basic schools taken for the sample survey 
Spinning and Gaulcniiig took the first two places This position was 
supported by a number of previous studies The Government should 
encourage the Gaidening and Agiicultuie crafts by providing enough 
I'lnd to the B isic schools as these crafts are of utmost educational 
value and needed to-day in view of the food situation in the country. 

Tlic seven year integrated elementary syllabus did not mention 
the peiiod of time to he devoted fai ciaft work m the schools The 
■schools actually devoted one period pei clay for the maior crafts and 
one peiiod oveiy allcnnalo day foi the minor crafts All teachers 
woikiiig 111 Basic schools wcic not found to be pioficicnt in craft work 
So, some schools took the help and assistance of the local cinfts 
men. M.iMimim ntimbei ol (ho schools were of the opinion that the 
ciaft woik should be inliodiicod fiom giadc five onwards. But the 
number of schools which wanted the inltoduclion of craft work from 
the thud grade was also significant 

The craft equipment and raw material were supplied through 
the central cuilt stores attached to the Basic Tiaining Schools 
in Andhia and Rayakisceina regions, while in the Telangana 
legion the schools wcie made responsible to get the same with the help 
of the Block Development Officers or the District Educational Officers 
as the case may be. Many schools complained that the craft equip¬ 
ment supplied was cilhei inadequate or the supplies weie not made 
in time. A majoiity of the schools suggested that the supplies of 
ciaft material should be made by the Central Stoies and Puichase 
Dcpailmcnt thiough tlie Deputy Inspectors of Schools. 

In many schools (he teachers tried to repair the craft imple¬ 
ments when they w'ero out of older In many other schools the local 
crufts men were entrusted with this work. But the teachers were not 
propeily tiained to icpair the equipment and the Basic Training 
Schools should take note of this contingency, as primarily it should be 
the responsibility of the teacher to repair the equipment. The schimls 
aie facing many difficulties in disposing off the craft products, as they 
were unable to compete in the open market due to their poor quality. 
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So, ibc Kiihnols made a niimhcr of sui’pcstions Toi the disposal oT the 
prmiiH-e like nalc lo students nl nominal prise, rebates m sales, 
sale to hosicis etc. The Fducation Department is required to fonnn- 
Lite a dctinilc polirv about the dispiisal oT llic craft products 

T Isouph oiipiniII> th*‘ idea ofself siitncicni.v Basic education 
sonsimitcd the csinimp ol the rccuning cKpendiluic of the whole 
schools aimed at pettinp back the money spent on raw material from 
the s tk of the* ciall products. Incuicnlallv they also aimed at self- 
• uPklent school and local ioimiiunilics. The Department of Rdiica- 
iHUi 1 5 id down the tule that liie childicn should be able to eain at the 
sat»* o! lupvcs 01 V' (o thio: pet head Irom lust to eight grades. The 
rducation si Dhkeis were of the opmiim that .self-sutrieiency could be 
mask'siu'cessful if the teachers developed zeal, enthusiasm, activity, 
and inteiest in their work. Crafts like Spinning, Weaving, Garden- 
my. Agriculture, Navar vYc:nin!i and Tailoring canted Incomes for the 
schtiols. Ciaalcniii!’. Agncufturi'and cotton craft earned the maxi¬ 
mum in. oiiicc The pcrccntav’c ol self-sulliciency was .17 60 in the 
Basic sellouts of Andhra Pratlcsh. il llie carmiu’ of monev spent on 
the lasv m.den d was t.iken as the me.'suic The per capita animal 
cvpcmlmnc mi lasv matviial was taken as the measure. The per 
capita amiual cxpendiluie on raw matciial. money value o( goods and 
the lulual monev iculised weic 14, 10 and 5 pics respectively. 

Tkccss evpendiliin'on the ciafls was due to wastage of raw 
ntiitciial. poor qvudity of implements and raw materia! and luck of 
interest and still on the pan ol icaclicrs and stiuicnts, besides certain 
other adninuslialive :in<1 Imancial dilliculties. Income was always 
nmic than the cspsutditurc nuuircd in the ease ol Gaideiung and 
Aginnhine, piovidcd the sTop was cuarded piopcriy A pioper 
supplv of impicinciits and i i\v m.ilcii.il and elnnination of wastage 
:m- cssfiiual to rain lume nU'onr from ciall work. 

The sciitaiK Sl.ilcd 111 it ci.il'l wolk could not be successfully 
c (lin’d Out due the non piovisnm of physical f.icililics for the growth 
ol this pioinamine in llir schook. I uoiu’h lileralure was not produ~ 
ced bu the successful org.ims.ilinn of ciatl WhilesuggestingiuCa- 
suobn Hupuwing the ciafl piogiammc the schooLs slated that the 
cpiahtj. ol the piuclucts sIuHtld be given imuc impoitance than the 
(juaiitil't. .'nd llic aclvicc’ ol evpeils should be nvaclc available to the 
s, lioo!-. A'.anety ol cialts should be uH rod need m the .schools to 
enable the students tc't select froni a wicki choice. The teacheis should 
be proMcletl with ficqiicnl lefie.shers coiuscs and guide books for 
mnking the etaft work successful. 
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Community Life and Public Attitude 

BuMc cduLation cnvisar.es iht* deM'lupmenl of ihe communily 
school for I he growth of coinmuniiy hie in the school, inilismg the 
community resoinces in icdchmg, involving the oulsjclc community in 
the school iinprovcnicnt programmes and linally serving the surround¬ 
ing communily. The democratic and socialistic trends of Indian 
national life aic e.xpcclcd to leJlccl in the .school community life and 
Its healthy ichitions with outside community A majority of the Basic 
schools adopted the Panchayat Samithi patleui of school government, 
which IS the new trend in the democratic decentralisation introduced 
recently in Andhia Pradesh, School activities arc also conducted by 
nomina ted pupil leader.s, students unions, school and class commit¬ 
tees and school Government based on the practices of Stale Assembly 
or Cential Parliament, 

Minislcis, members oi committees wcie appointed to look after 
several departments ol school life like cnifts, general administration, 
educiilsonal and cuhutal activities, games and spoils, food, finance, 
hcalih, sanitation, discipline etc. But in actual practice the school 
plans were decided by the Ilcadniaster in a majoiityof the schools, 
and the sUidenls coimiiiitecs were expected to function within the 
broad frame woik piuvidcd by the school admimstration 

Some of the important community activities conducted by the 
school government were prayei, sanitation, celebrations of festivals, 
spinning, assembly discussions, games, and spoils, excursions, school 
couit, carnivals, exhibition, music, drama, social service, museum, 
dinners, etc. Organisation of ihe Mid-day meals was one of the 
most impoitant commiiiiity activities foi which help was received from 
the United States of America CARE oiganisaliOn, the Stale Govern¬ 
ment and community. A number of difficulties were faced by the 
school leachcr.s in organising the mid-day meals programme Tiie 
leacliers say that the childien were not liking the American maize and 
ghee. No cook w'as piovided Ru the pieparation of the mid-day 
meals. 


A significant numbci of schools stated that the organisation of 
the community piogrammes in the schools developed qualities like 
team spirit, disciplne, work mindeclness, leadeiship, cooperation, 
icadine'-s to take oidcis, patriotism, care of properly; comradeship, 
responsibility, initiative, reverence for God, intelligence, dignity of 
manual labour, patience, owning mistakes, desire to do social service, 
self reliance, frugality, tact, liking for village life, capacity to appre- 
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ciatc other [>i>int«» of view etc Many Bavic and Training Schools and 
FtlUfational OBkcrv,. BelieVird thit most of the cnimnunity activities 
uM»all> cnndiKlctl in the residential Basic schools crnild be organised 
III the day Basic schools, in case proper planning and execution were 
shown and the duration of tiie school time was slightly extended 

A nurnher oS draw backs of the community were listed by the 
schools under the cntcgories-cconomy, education, morals, religion, 
social beh isiour and health Out of the list the most significant items 
were the use o! inioxnants, betting, caste and communal feeling, 
indifkrcncc !«» education, thieving, scHishness, icakuisy, nepotism, 
hickofumly, piw\*r mongering, feuds, procrastination, irregularity, 
Withdrawal of clnldrcn from school, and prosidutinn. 

The schools took various measures to combat these evils. The 
most frequently used technique was the organisation of meetings and 
kctuifs in connection with certain eel eh rat ions the school planned. 
BeWuk'S, the sciiooh also provided to the local community some entcr- 
i.unincm like the dr.ima. music, magic lantern and film shows etc. 
through which the dcsiied chances in the coimnunity were allemptcd. 
They provided hohbics for uomimmity members to utilise ihcir leisure 
tunc. Bui the stluvols were not consciously and seriously planning 
to change the tommumiy. 

To bring about the .soci.al change envisaged by Basic education 
and a new dentocraltc and .socialistic order, the school must neces¬ 
sarily function as a community centre This point is hcing realised 
in recent times by tlie public and teachers organisations in Andhra 
Pradesh. The school.s also developed intimate contacts with the 
paients of then students and in a number of schools the Parent- 
Teacher Associations were organised. The complaint was that 
these were mocily paper organisations and intensive work was yet to 
be done According to the kdiualumd OlTicers the tnef[cclivcness 
of the Patent -'teaeheis Associations was due to the negligence and 
disinterestedness of the teachei. But the blame .should equally go 
to the parents also, as they were imiitrcrcni to the school activities. 
U must be admitted that there wete certain dilhcultics for both the 
pailie* to make the P T A activity successful. 

A big number of 65 percent of the .schools stated that the 
local commurntics did not like their programmes. Again a large 
number of 80.30 per cent of Basic schools, and 40 percent of Edu¬ 
cational Officers stated that the public attitude to Basic education 
was in the negative. It was mostly ascribed to the lack of understanding 
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of the importance of Basic education by the local community and 
the absence of consideration for the dignity of labour They had 
a feeling that the children were not being educated in Basic schools 
as in other schools. According to the Assessment Committee 
Communists the and the University educated people were opposing 
Basic education for poltical and acadamic reasons respectively. The 
public gamed a poor impression of Basic education due to ineffective 
implementation of this system of education and this fact was proved 
by a number of studies Another view was that this system was 
being defeated by the Government machinery, which allegation was 
not voted by the schools and the Educational Officers. Good Basic 
schools and Basic Tranining Schools could not be demonstrated in 
actual practice It was argued that even though people did not like 
Basic education it should be effectively administered as it was for 
the good of the people, just as the doctor administers the bitter 
pill for the good of the patient. 

Some of the most important reasons for the lack of public 
patronage for Basic education were absence of propaganda literature, 
failure of public to understand the importance of Basic Education, 
lack of model Basic schools, leaders sending their children to 
non-Basic schools, teachers poverty of knowledge and conviction, 
failure to devotail Basic education with higher education, dis¬ 
couragement of urban Basic crafts, relative costliness of the scheme, 
mechanical and ineffective organisation of Basic schools, non¬ 
conformity with the social objectives, administrative inefficiency, etc. 
The Educational Officers also stated that the attitude of the public 
towards Basic education was against, unsympathetic, disinterested, 
misunderstood, unfavourable, unsatisfactory, for they did not like 
craft and sanitation programmes and believed that Basic education 
was unfit for the modern scientific and technological age The craft 
products of Basic schools did not have market value 

The present propaganda techniques adopted by the schools 
consisted of celebrations of festivals and some days of special signifi¬ 
cance, sports competitions, drama, song, Parent-Teacher Association, 
Gandhian constructive programme, formation of local education 
committees, exhibitions, etc. More propaganda was needed to popu¬ 
larise Basic education and it was also necessary to make the 
functioning of Basic schools more effective, as the (efficient products 
of these institutions themselves would eventually constitute the instru¬ 
ments of propaganda for this new pattern of education The schools 
suggested that some other measures should be taken by the Ooveri}- 
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for this puriWic, Mliinli included the involvement of legislators, 
the Directorate of Public Instruction, All India Radio, Information 
Depariirtcfil, Training Inslituiions, etc. They suggested that expert 
committees iiiould visit schools and recommend measures for the 
adoption of scientilk methods to raise the standards of Basic educa- 
lion and to make the school programuies more attractive. The 
current misunderstanding that the craft work and manual labour 
were over emphasised in Basic schools should be disproved by taking 
suitable steps both to the school and outside. 

KvalMtloM And Schoul Records 

The fate of the students was decided on the ba.sis of a single 
annual examination m the traditional .schrmls. But m the Basic 
schools it was proposed to hold periodic tests and to maintain a 
number of records by the .students and teachers for gathering enough 
evidence for asscs.sing the progre.ss made by students. As Basic 
education is life centred the cvalimiion also should centre round all 
the life activities of the Basic school students mchiding craft work, 
ciliMitship, social and cultural life and the records maintained ,m 
connection with those aclivitie.s. This will pave the way for the 
assessment of the physical, intellectual and .social development of the 
educated, 

But in a number of Basic schools the traditional type of 
examinations was still in vogue and schools gradually look up the 
new technique of evaluation. In many regions of the state the local 
officers conducted some kind of common examination for the terminal 
classes of the Primary and Middle schools. Basic schools enjoyed 
freedom to conduct assc.s5mcni of their pupils in their own way But 
since March 1966 the Government ordered foi a common public 
examination for the VII class, the terminal class of the seven year 
intcgfaied elementary education, and this applied to the Basic 
schools also. 

The annual and public examination influenced the content and 
method of teaching a.s both the teachers and the pupils cared more 
for those things that pay most in the csaminaiion, and not for those 
which helped successful living. Poor rcauUs were obtained in the 
final examinations due to poor quality of teaching by less competent 
teachers, appointed through defective .selection procedures; late 
supply of text-books, external pressures on teachens for promotion of 
undeserving students, deputation of teachers for doing things other 
than leaching and lack of interest on the part of the teacher, 
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The teachers seminar* demanded common examinations at the 
end of V, VII and X classes, besides class tests conducted every 
month the results of which should be counted for the annual 
promotion of the students. The teachers demanded the lessening of 
work-load, lessening the burden of syllabus, and sympathetic super¬ 
vision, for raising the percentage of passes in examinations Usually 
the average of the marks obtained m the monthly and annual exami¬ 
nations, regularity of attendence, good conduct, students recoids and 
recorded observations were taken into consideration by the teachers 
for the annual promotion of students. 

But only forty percent of the schools insisted on the students 
to maintain records and the remaining schools also should follow suit. 
Mostly daily plan, daily diary, monthly progress report, craft records, 
assembly proceedings and report of the cultural activities were main¬ 
tained by the students Since more than fifty per cent of the «chool3 
were not maintaining students records it is evident that evaluation 
could not be based on the records in a majority of the schools. In a 
large number of schools the annual, half-hearly and quarterly exami¬ 
nations were conducted and mostly the results of these examinations 
influenced the promotions of students. In the Junior Basic grades the 
class teachers and in the Senior Basic grades the subject teachers 
conducted the annual examinations. 

According to the Educational Officers the schools did not assess 
the practical woik properly. As the teachers were not preparing the 
students suitably for the final annual examinations at some places, the 
students used the ‘Keys’ (Bazaar notes) for passing the examinations 
easily. The inability of teachers to give individual attention to each 
student was due to large number of students in the class and giving 
more number of classes to the teacher The Educational Officers 
recommended the holding of a common examination at the Panchayat 
Samithi level or the constitution of a Board of Basic School Exami¬ 
nations. At any rate unless better teachers are selected for Basic 
schools it is not possible to raise the standards of education and the 
percentage of passes in the public examinations. 

Guidance And Supervision By Educational Officers 

Hitherto the role of an Inspector had been that of fault finding 
in actual practice, But it is being gradually realised that he should 
act as the friend, guide and philosopher of the teacher Even then 
still some Educational Officers continue the traditional behaviour and 
this must change quickly. 
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The Director of Public Iiutructton controls the appointments, 
promolioM. mcrcmenlt!, transfers etc. of the Educational Officers. 
The Deputy Hreretaries (Education ) and the Extension Officers 
{ EduciSion } at Zdla Parishad and Panchayat Samithi levels are 
Educational Officers whose services arc lent to the Panchayat Raj 
Department. The District Educational Officer is in over all control 
of the educational activities in the revenue districts. Most of the 
Deputy Inspectors of Schools or Educational Extension Officers who 
mtpecl the elementary schools were trained m Secondary Teacher 
Education Institutions and there was a need to orient all of them 
towards the Phdovopiiy, Administration and techniques of 
Elementary and Bask educ.ition. About 60 per cent of them under¬ 
went a short term orientation course in Basic cduc.ition. 

Almost all the Educational Oflicera arc trained graduates. 
There are very few under-graduate and Posi-gradu.itc trained per- 
fiOftfiel working as Educational Ofiicers. They did not get any special 
training in the philosnqihy and techniques of school inspection. They 
are required to pass a Departmental Test int.utt for Deputy Inspectors 
of schools. About fifty per cent of the Educational Ofilccri tried 
their luck first tn various other departments before they entered the 
education department. Almost uU of them pvissessed some teaching 
experience in a Secondary or Training School, 

A majority of the cduculioual officers concerned with Basic 
schools paid three visits in a year and one annual inspection visit with 
due prior notice to schools. The Deputy Inspector of Schools or the 
Extension Officer (Education) is the technical officer who visited the 
Basic schools most frequently for purposes of regular inspection and 
to lender advice on technical aspects of the school work. The other 
officers from Minister down to the village pauchayat president visited 
the school occa.vionally for different purposes and mostly when invited 
to attend special functions that take place in the schools. 

The Educaiionul Extension Officer, functioning under the 
'Panchayal Samilhis, is hoiii the administrator and the Inspector of the 
Elementary and Basic Schools under Samithi jurisdiction till recently. 
Now he i« only an administrator. In case school boards are created, 
as suggested elsewhere the Government can appoint its own Inspectors 
to asses the school work periodically. For the present most of the 
Inspectors are doing clerical work which does not pertain to the 
school improvement. In the case of some inspectors the number of 
schools given was more than forty or fifty. Such increase of wor 
will not allow them to spend atlcast one full day for each school, 
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allowing the Inspector to look to all aspects of inspection and to solve 
problems the school is facing The Inspector is expected to devote 
enough-time to examine the school as a whole, the students, the 
teachers and organisers during his visits to the schools 

A majority of the educational officers considered the quality 
and quantity of craft work as an important criterion for judging the 
efficiency of a Basic school Some of them said that educational 
standards maintained by the school mattered ranch A few of them 
considered its rural background, efficient staff, finances, facilities and 
good curriculm, as the criteria for judging the efficiency of a Basic 
school. Following the above thinking all the educational officers did not 
miss to inspect the craft work in the Basic schools Then a great 
number of them cared to inspect the methods of teachmg-especially 
the correlated technique of teaching-followed by the teachers A 
good number of the educational officers saw the community and cul¬ 
tural programmes and record of the teachers and the pupils Only a 
few of them examined the physical facilities, availability of craft 
implements and supply of raw metenal. 

In order to cover all aspects of school work during inspection 
many of the educational officers used a proforma or a questionnaire 
or checked up the progress of the school against the requirements 
laid down in the syllabus. As craft work was considered to be 
important, besides checking the concerned records they asked the 
teachers to organise a craft class and some of them, actually partici¬ 
pated in it along with the students. In some cases the educational 
officers also asked the Headmasters to display the craft products of 
the students. While a majority of the Educational Officers did not 
take any outside help in inspection, some of them relied on the 
opinions of the local Education Committees, Parent-Teacher Asso¬ 
ciations, Villagers Unions, Youth leagues, Attendance Committees 
and local village level officers of different Departments. Many of the 
Educational Officers did not teach any demonstration lessons. But 
in the central classes some teachers gave demonstration lessons 
under the guidance of the inspecting Officers. The discussions in the 
centre classes could bo made more practical and useful for the 
improvement of schools. It is necessary to equip the central schools 
with better staff and good libraries, as they take the leadership 
in organising the centres' academic activities. 

A good number of the Educational Officers expressed that 
they were not interested or enthusiastic about Basic education. A 
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few of them where !nlcre!slcd m encouraging this system, but they 
were facing a mulliplicsty uf problems. 

Practically no Hducational Otficcr conducted any research, as 
they complained kck of time, equipment and guidance. 

The over all index of the success of the educational oflicers in 
relation to difiereni aspeeth of Basic school work was 40 percent. 
They were suctesMul in getting payments of teachers’ salaries in time 
and. also succeeded in supphitiE qualified teachens to schools But 
they could not help much m successfully organising craft work and 
currelalcd teaching, prep iraiion of annual plans by schools, in 
making teachers to undertake simple research ami to popularise Basic 
educaiitui. So there is a great need to hircainlmc the inspectorate to 
make greater impact on the Basic FletnciUary Schools. 

Basic Teacher Edneation 

Elementary Teacher Education in Andhra Piadesh had to meet 
the demands ot the quutUifatisc expansion of clcmcnlury education 
under the aunpulsurv education .scheme. At the same time the 
quality of Uniching w. s u* be m.iini.iincd. Out of 123 of such 
institutions gty ot the Basic pattern ‘riicsc Training institutions 
are also charged w.ih ihe fesponsduhty of letraming the teachers 
who got the traditional trainmg previously. 

A nuijoriiy of the Basic Training Schools were situated in 
urban areas, ugaiiisi the accepted philosophy of Basie education to 
tram teachers m rural setting. The phjsical facilities provided to 
these instUuiions were Ear from satisfactory They do not have 
enough land for practising Agriculture or Gardening a.s Basic crafts, 
in a majority o! the insUtutions good libraries are not established, 
In only less than fifty per cent of the institutions good hostlc accora' 
modatioii was provided for the students, even though community 
life i* a compulsory aspect of their training. Suffiucnt accommo¬ 
dation was also not nvadubk for reading rooms, exhibitions, museum 
fine arts etc. Men between the age range IS to 35 and women 17to 20 
arc selected or deputed for Basic Training. The student-teachers 
deputed from among teachers by the District Educational Officers get 
their salaries and those freshly selected by the committees get a sti¬ 
pend of Rs. 35/- p.m 

The syllabus of the Basic Training programme in Andhra Pra¬ 
desh drew its inspiration pnmarly from the Revised Syllabus for the 
Training of Teachers of the Hindustani Tahmi Sangh, Sevagram 
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the syllabi which were in force m Madras and Hyderabad states 
before reorganisation 

The training of Middle School graduates was abolished during 
1956-57, but later on it was revived due to paucity of teachers. But 
it should be discontinued in the interest of keeping the educational 
standards high 

The syllabus provides for a mam and a subsidiary craft and 
usually Cotton Craft and Agriculture/Gardening were taken up. 
The organisation of cultural activities is expected to link the train¬ 
ing school with the community around. 

The duration of the course for middle passed and fresh matri¬ 
culate candidates is two years and, while it is one year for matriculate 
teachers in service. The programme of teacher education consists 
of practi cal work in the practising school, Health and Hygiene, 
Community Training, Culiural and Craft activities The practical 
course is expected to be organised in a series of projects. The 
theory subjects studied consist of Psychology and Child Study, 
Principles of Basiceducation and School Administration, and Me¬ 
thods of teachig iiLecture method and dictation of notes were for 
bidden by the curriculum and the syllabus topics were expected to 
be discussed in the class while the students were expected to record 
the same. They were also to study books in the library 

At graduate level there is no systematic course of study in 
Basic education In the three universities in the state Basic educa¬ 
tion is one of the optional subjects in the B. Ed, course which is 
meant to tram teachers for secondary schools The Post-Graduate 
Basic Training College at Pentapadu and the Basic Training College 
at Bhiknoor used to give retraining in Basic education for three 
months to the trained graduates But these centres are out of the 
map now. It is necessary to start some Basic Training Colleges 
affiliated to the Universities to tram fresh graduates in the philosophy 
and practice of Basic education, at all stages of education. Basic 
training programme should be made balanced and all-around by inte¬ 
grating with the theory of teacher education the philosophies and 
practices of Scouting, Citizenship, Red Cross, Community Develop¬ 
ment, Co-operation, Health Education, Family Planning and 
National In tegralion. The curriculum of Teacher Education should 
also include the role of professional organisations of teachers. 

The student teachers are disinterested in the Teacher Educa- 
iion programmes as they had a feeling that they will not be encou- 
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raged to impleinctil in schools the methods ieanii by them at the 
Irainiflig inMilutions. The value af Basic education was lessened as 
it was hunted la ilsr prunaiii stage and it was not dovetailed with 
higher education, llte Bwe framing Schools did not prove much 
different from normal sthoat, due to ccrutin defects in planning 
and execution. The mechanical aspect of the craft work was much 
emphasisicd. 

Many teacher cducalorb •slated that the curriculum in vogue 
would not bring about the wicut socUi! revolution to establish the 
Wcsal order cnvis.iged by Btisic cduc,ition. Mure than ninety per 
cent of the R <mc Trsiining Instiiuiions demanded that the teacher 
ctiucalori shmdd b« represented on the sylUihus committees, so that 
an cffcclive and pratluMl curriculum can be evolved. There is a 
dearth of literature m Rasic Teacher Educsilton and the Government 
had done very little to produce the required literature. It is not 
enough rf tlic students depend on merely the notes of discussions 
m the class 

More than eight percent of the schools laid emphasis on uti¬ 
lising the craft work only for purposes of coirclaluui to the utter 
neglect of the Mtu.iiion*. in piiysic.il and snwial environment. A 
majurity of the insiiiutions appear to he emphasi.stng dignity of 
labour aa the objective ol cruft programmes and its educational 
value occupied only a Bccondary position. More than eighty per 
cent of the mstiluiionH said that the Education Department decided 
what should be the Basic crafts (Colton and Agricultural) and prac¬ 
tically no choice was left to them. In a majority of the institutions 
craft implements were repaired by the local craftsmen, while only 
a few of them attempted to get the same repaired by the student 
teachers themselves. Craft programme could not be made succe¬ 
ssful due to dearth of teachers properly trained m craft work, 
defective implements, lack of actommodaiitm for craft work, and 
diflicuUksm the disposal of craft produtis. The Education Depart¬ 
ment should make suitable arrungements for the proper and quick 
disposal of the eotUm and other crafi products piling up in the 
training institutions The studcni-tcachcrs are expected to earn 
Rs. 2. to Rs. 4. per month though a majority of the institutions 
aimed at getting back the money spent on raw materials only. 

Basic Training Institutions ate expected to function as mini¬ 
ature democratic republics. Yet about ninety per cent of them 
stated that mostly outline of their plans was decided by the Director 
of Public Instruction and the details were worked out by the 
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Headmasters. In a very few schools the staff and students were in¬ 
volved in plnaning the programmes In a majority of the institutions 
the Headmasters appointed the school pupil leaders^ while m a 
number of institutions the school government was patterned after 
the state government and the legislative assembly In these institu¬ 
tions ministers were appointed by the student body to carry out the 
routine organisation of community work The school community 
Government organised a number of activities winch developed cer¬ 
tain desirable qualities in the sludcnt-teachcrs, like readiness to take 
orders, discipline, team spirit, leadership, tact, comradeship, co¬ 
operation, patriotism, patience, initiative, responsibility, owning 
mistakes, work-mindediiess, self-reliance, dignity of manual labour, 
desire for social service, care of property appreciation of other 
points of view etc But liking for rural life came very last in the 
list, though it is very important both for the progress of Basic educa¬ 
tion and the country as will. The training institutions arc trying to 
popularise Basic education. Through organising certain community 
activities and social service programmes, the Basic Training Schools 
have a well planned daily routine for organising various activities, 
from 5 A, M. to about 9 P. M. 

Even though about fifty percent of the Basic Training Schools 
were equipped with good libraries, very few schools attempted syste¬ 
matic organisation of supervised collateral reading, 

While in more than eighty percent of the institutions specialist 
craft teachers were appointed, specialists in Agriculture, Hygiene 
and nutrition and Fine Arts were not provided A few Headmasters 
of Basic Training Schools stated that they were not getting enough 
co-operation from the assistants as they lacked enthusiasm for Basic 
education programmes due to the feeling that this system of educa¬ 
tion is not suitable to the modern scientific and technological age. 

Some teacher educators did not like to work in some of the 
Basic Training Schools as they were situated in remote rural areas, 
where there were no medical and higher educational facilities for 
their children. The staff of these institutions worked for about 8 
hours daily. There are some complaints against some training institu¬ 
tions, including the Post-Graduate Basic Training College at Penta- 
padu, to the effect that the atmosphere there was undemocratic, 
buildings were unsuitable, food was not tasty, the daily rsuo tmeaw 
exacting, and very strenuous work including scrubbing utensils and 
scavenging was extracted from the trainees. So, the trainees felt 
that deputation to Basic training was a sort of punishment 
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Praeticalij iiu research work is going on in the Basic Train¬ 
ing InsUlwiottt. They are ccpCLicd to do wnne sv-ark extension for 
the improvement of siirroniHlirsg Basse sehaoh. Very rciently primary 
exienwon servaes semres were slaricd m three institutions, under 
lbef«nl»c« of the DepimmciU of Bawc Htiuuitian of the National 
iMUtule of Education, l>eHu. 

The vacations olweivcd hy the tfaining institutions were not 
suitable for ilie agricultural w<irk .rod the community and cultural 
activities organised b> these snsiiiuiionv The teacher educators 
and the student UMvher-s shuuld s.t.ij in tiic training institutions thro¬ 
ughout the year 111 the mtcrots ol the agncnliural work and obser¬ 
vance of iwtswwl and rchgnms (c'.tn.sls which arc of Cultural and 
cdutalwruil signsfuancc. Thej tan avail of special leave for a 
prc*cnhcd pcnml a^e*srding tu ihcir unlivulual needs. The Head¬ 
master of the msiitwlnm sliauld he given the discretion to declare 
vacations, if necessary, sint.ihk t.t his mstuuMon, lusic id of applying 
the general pattern of vacations u> these institutions also, 

Out sd -ihoui .1 down rcvoriH mimiiimd by the teacher 
educators the imniUily reports occupied the lirsi position and the 
rcuird of students aptitudes ,uid atliuidcs came last, a.s judged from 
the frctiucncy of the insiitutions m.imtainmng these reLord.s. Out of 
the records maintained hy the student teachers the notes on the social 
and cultural activities was mciUtoncd hy a majariiy of the institu¬ 
tions and very few of them encouraged the daily diary indicating 
the day to day progress of student-teacher. All the student-teachers 
niainiaincd the records umccming the practice, teaching and craft 
svork. Most ol liie insttiutions conducted the quarterly, half-yearly 
and annual examinations and very lew of them conducted the 
manlhly tests- The periodical assessment of all the theory and 
practical programmes were recorded m the Basic Teachers Certificate 
Book maintained for each student teacher. 

EESEAtCH 

Researchc.s were undcruikcn by the Stale Institute of Educa¬ 
tion functioning under the Education Depafimciji and a voluntary 
organisation called the rducaliomil Research Society, Y, M. C, A. 
Hyderabad. A number of researches were comlucicd by the post¬ 
graduate itudents of the College of Education, Osmania University 
towards partial fulfilment of the requirements of M.Ed, degree 
course. The Education Department made a grant of Rs, 1000/- 
to each training college in the stale for meeting the expenditure 
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on researches of individual staff members Apart from this no educa¬ 
tional research was conducted in the state 

Various suggestions were made for effectively organising re¬ 
search in Basic education, like the establishment of an independent 
research society of expert teachers capable of undertaking research 
giving facilities to the Basic training institutions for doing research, 
offering scliolarships for young men interested in research and atta¬ 
ching them to Basic Training Colleges, organisation of a research 
wing in the office of the Director of Public Instruction, establishment 
of a central library with good books useful for research and intro¬ 
duction of a research course m B Ed. and M.Ed. degree pro¬ 
grammes. 

All the above were usefull suggestions But the establishment 
of the State Institute of Education has met all the above types of 
demands and in view of the recent recommendation of the Educa¬ 
tion Commission this institution may become an autonomous State 
Board of Educational Research 

Now the problem is to encourage the Basic Training Institu¬ 
tions, the tcacheis of Basic schools and the Educational Officers to 
undertake simple research, They complain of paucity of time and 
lack of facilities of guidance and library. The Stale Institutes of 
Education should devise some action research programme involv¬ 
ing each category of officers mentioned above 

The teachers, teacher-educators and the Educational Officers 
stated that curriculum, syllabus, methods of teaching, leaching aids 
and text books were the areas in which research in Basic education 
should receive first priority. They also suggested some details 
under each category which needed intensive investigation 

During the course of this investigation a number of problems 
worth investigating have been located and they were listed carefully, 
so that the future researchers may take them up for further 
investigations. 

Needed Research 

The following area-wise list ®f problems was suggested by the 
teachers, teacher educators and Educational Officers in response to the 
questionnaire: 

Objectives 

1 Listing of the tiaits of a participating and discriminating 

citizen’ who can play his role efficiently in the social 
democracy. 
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2. Evoiiitfon of the Working definition of the concept of 
‘Afround development of the personality of the child 
and maii4>ody, mind and «mil\ 

3. Working out details for the development of character 
and wiihngncw to take retponiabdiiy for the individual 
and group projects. 

It, Curriculum 

4. An exanunaiion of the basic school curriculum in re¬ 
lation to the social and natural environment of the chi¬ 
ldren, and feasibility of its icalizatmn through the tec¬ 
hniques of leaching within the reach of the school 
teachers. 

5. A critical evaluation of basic school curriculum from the 
point of view of Its utility in relation to the realisation 
of the accepted objectives of Basic education. 

f). An csiunaie of the Inisic school curriculum to find out to 
what cstcnl it it useful for making Basic education the 
spearhead of silent social revolution that is taking place 
in India consequent to the impkmcnlalion of the Constitu¬ 
tion and Uiu Pive Year Plans 

III. Syllabus J 

7. Preparation of new syllabusos in different school subjects 
suitable to the different regional pccuUiritics, taking in¬ 
to account the competencies of students m each class, 
dividing the same into smiublc units indicating the period 
of time needed per unit and when this unit is to be taken 
for coverage, suggesting the expected outcomes and the 
tools required lor each unit, 

IV. Methods of Teaching: 

8. Experimentation in the methods of teaching which can be 
easily put iniu operation with the help of books and tools 
usually available in the schools. Mow a days there is a 
feeling that the method.s of teaching taught in the Trai¬ 
ning inslilulions are not practicable and it is necessary 
to examine the justification of this claim, 

Y. Teaching Aids: 

9. An investigation into the various types of teaching aids 
needed in relation to the different subject syllabi and 
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recommondation of the techniques of preparing the same 
by the teachers themselves to a great extent. This need 
is more felt m the fields of General Science and Social 
Studies, for making an easy understanding and practical 
application of knowledge by students. 

VI. Text-books. 

10 An analytical survey of text-books used at present in 
different subjects m different regions with a view to re¬ 
commend content for the students and guidence for the 
teachers suggesting the use of dynamic and activity 
methods of teaching The objective of this research should 
be the pioduction of literature which will be within the 
compiehcnsion of both teachers and students. 

VII. School Administration* 

11 A survey on how much responsibility is delegated to the 
student cabinets under the self-government programme 
functioning under the guidance of the teachers without 
resulting in indiscipline and the extent of success of these 
programmes. 

VIII. School Organisation* 

12. A study of the organisation-line and staff in basic schools 
and role expectations and analysis of the Headmasters 
and Assistants, 

13. A study to estimate the extent of responsibility taken by 
H Ms & Assistants for making practical work successful 
in the basic schools 

IX. Evaluation • 

14 An examination of the present examination system in 
the basic schools. How far the short answer objective 
new t.ype tests are useful for the basic schools.? 

15. Devising reliable and valid tests for measuring craft com¬ 
petencies. 

16, Consideration of holding external annual examinations 
at 5th and 8th grade levels, to check malpractices in 
evaluation by the school teachers themselves. 

17 Standardisation of scholastic achievement tests for the 
different regions in the state. 
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The folfowing problems, a* revealed in the course of the present 
investigation, are suggeaed for further research i 

X. Development of Basic Education : 

18. Compilation of a comprehensive history of Basic educa¬ 
tion in Andhra Pradesh Ifom 1937 to 1967. 

XL Administration of Basic Education; 

19. A study of the factors influencing the Government’s 
policy to adopt Basic education as the universal pattern 
at the elementary stage. 

20. A comparative study of the enrolment of pupils into Basic 
and non-Basic Elementary Schools, wherever they were 
situated side by side in the same village or town, and list¬ 
ing of problems of enrolment in Basic schools, if any. 

21. A study of the special ditficultics faced by the single 
teacher Basic schools in implementing the Principles of 
Basic education, and development of suitable techniques 
for eradicating the same. 

22. An investigation into the factors responsible for less 
wastage and stagnation m Basic schools than in the tra¬ 
ditional primary schools. 

23. A study to estimate the cost of a model Basic school, 

24. An inve.siigiition mlo the rcasoms for not upgrading a 
majority of the institutions as Senior Basic Schools. 

25. A study of the factors responsible for the failure of total 
conversion of traditional elementary schools into Basic 
pattern. 

2 ^. A study of the impact made by the following on the 
functioning of Basic schools m the stale: 

a) Democnitn. DeccntralisiUiun of Administration, 

b) Re-organisation of the admisirativc set up during 
1965. 

c) Bifurcation of Administration of Higher Education 
from School Education. 

27. Development of an action programme for the improve¬ 
ment and holding power of Basic schools. 
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28. Development of a scheme for the over all and intensive 
impiovemcnt of the Basic Training Schools in Andhra 
Pradesh 

29 Development of blueprints of school buildings for con¬ 
structing the same at a lower cost and suitable to the 
Basic school programmes, both in rural and urban 
settings. 

XII School Organisation: 

30. A study to find out the effect of double shift system on 
the Basic school programmes, with a view to suggest 
suitable measures for minimising the adverse effect, if 
any, 

31. A comparative study of the class teacher system prevail¬ 
ing in Andhra and Rayalaseema and subject teacher 
system, in Telangana, with a view to find out their effects 
on Basic schools at both the Junior and Senior levels. 

32. Preparation of annual calender of working dayij holi¬ 
days and vacations for Basic schools and Basic Training 
Schools, through experimental methods, for maximum 
utilisation of the resouices. 

XIII. Teacher and their condition • 

33. A study of the professional and social problems of 
teachers trained in the Basic Training Institutions situ¬ 
ated in urban areas, but working in rural areas and vice 
versa, 

34. A study to find out the relationship between higher 
salaries and teacher effectiveness in Basic schools 

35 Development of an action programme for the professional 
organisations of Teachers for promoting professional 
growth among the Basic school teachers 

XIV. Curriculum and Text Books . 

36. A comparative study of the attitudes of the Basic and 
traditional school children towaids life and work. 

37. A comparative study of the study habits of the Basic and 
non-Basic school children. 

38 An evaluation of the seven year integrated elementary 
school curriculum in vogue with a view to find out how 
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far it meets the objectives of Basic education and the 
needs of the community 

39. A companitive study of the seven year integrated ele¬ 
mentary school curriculum and the Basic school cur¬ 
ricula immediately proceedings iho samc» m Andhra 
and Tclaugana regions. 

40. A critical evaluation of the theory and practice of the 

cirriculum of Basic schooh with a view to find out 
whether It IS within the level of the pupils, aod catering 
to the needs of the local communities. 

41. A critical examination of the Basic system of education 
and its curricula to find out whether they are suitable 
to the modern scientifib and technological social order, 

42. Development of a comprehensive correlated curnculum 
for Senior Basic Schools through experimental methods, 
for the rcal-isation of the social goals, through suitable 
content and learning experiences. 

43. An investigation to find out whether the use of the com¬ 
mon text books for both Basic and traditional ele¬ 
mentary schools IS having|any adverse effect on the Basic 
school programmes. 

44. A study of the cITecis of nationalisation of text books 
on the instruction in Basic schools. 

45. Development of suitable literature from practical class 
room situations for helping different aspects of Basic 
schools work. 

46. An evaluation of the curriculunt of the Basic Training 
School to find out its suitability to meet the requirements 
of Basic education, 

XV. Methods and Techniques of Teaching i 

47. Devising sutiablc methods for the development of desi¬ 
rable attitudes in the Basic school population. 

48. An investigation into the rcasous aoj aqi aJnpuj jo aqi 
correlated technique of teaching, with a view to strengthen 
this aspect in the Basic Teacher Education programmes, 
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49. An experiment to devise substitute methods without 
losing efficiency^ in order to reduce the relative costliness 
of Basic education, including the aspect of craft work 

XVI. Craft Practices and Self Sufficiency : 

50. A comprehensive survey of the handicrafts of Andhra 
Pradesh with a view to determine their educational and 
economic potentialities. 

51. A status study of the position of craft work m the Basic 
schools and the Basic Training Schools, in order to deter¬ 
mine the deficiencies of the teachers, so that the Basic 
Teacher Education programme is strengthened accordingly. 

52. Determination of achievable targets of production in 
different crafts for different grades based on empirical 
studies. 

XVII. IMPACT AND POPULARITY OF BASIC EDUCATION 

53. A study of the impact Basic schools and Basic Training 
Schools could make on the surrounding community 

54. An investigation into the causes for the slow progress 
and unpopularity of Basic education. 

XVIII. EVALUATION AND ASSESSMENT 

55. Development of suitable evaluation tools for different 
subjects m different grades in relation to the objectives 
of both Basic schools and Basic Training Schools. 

56. Development of criteria and tools for the evaluation 
and inspection of Basic schools by the Educational 
Officers. 

57. Development of the criteria and a check-hst-cumrating 
scale for the assessment of the Basic schools and Basic 
Training Schools in Andhra Pradesh, 

XIX. BASIC TEACHER EDUCATION 

58. Development of admission tests to the candidates for 

Basic Training, in order to select those who have apti¬ 
tude for this line andean deliver the goods. t 
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59. PreparaUon of an inicrgniled Tcachet Education 
cour«e to tndudc the phdosuphics of Red Ctobh, Scout¬ 
ing, Health Education, Physical Education, Citizenship 
and Haiional integration. 

XX. RESEARCH 

«0. Devclopiiient of extc!n.on techniques for orienting the 
teachers to tackle the class room problems, preferably 
through action research 

61. An investigation into the difliculties of the Teacher 
Educators and Hducatnmal Officers for taking up research. 

XXL EDUCATiON COMMISSION AND RASIC r.DlJCATlON 

62. A comparison of the Basic system of education as 
accepted and practised by the Government of Andhra 
Pradesh with the recommendations of the Education 
Commission on the Elementary education. 

This investigation into the practice of Basic education in the 
State of Andhra Pradesh i.s partly based on the facts already exiting 
as revealed by the past researches and various departmental and 
other documents mentioned under the sources listed! m the first 
chapter and the bibliography, and partly on the new fact.s collceled 
through the questionnaires, interview# and on the spot studies. 

An attempt has been made to show new relationships between 
the existing facts and the new facts discovered. Since such a state¬ 
wide investigation has not been made so far by any agency, this 
research attempted to make an original contribution to throw 
light on the practices of Basic education, with special reference to 
the state of Andhra Pradesh. 


The findings of this investigation will be an addition to the know¬ 
ledge of the principle*! of Basic education in actual practice and 
will further facilitate the Administrators, Supervisors, Curriculum 
makers, Headmasters and Teachers, connected with the implemen¬ 
tation of Basic education,'to administer this system with greater ease 
and firmness. This is possible as this investigation revealed not 
only bright aspects but also the drawbacks in the practice of the 
various aspects of Basic education. 



The various practices of Basic education were expected to be 
vestigated in this project, as per the objectives listed in the first 
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chapter Accordingly the practices were divided into the 
Administrative, Organisational, Curricular, Evaluation, Supervision, 
Training and Research aspects and all the problems raised have 
been thoroughly investigated into and discussed in the relative 
chapters in the report. Some of the important findings and 
recommendations arc listed in the concluding chapter that follows. 



CHAPTER XVII 


Summary of Principal CBiclnsions 
and Recommeudations 


I. latroducHon 

The following is the summary of conclusions and recommenda¬ 
tions based on the study of the practice of Basic education in the 
State of Andhra Pradesh. Data were collected from two hundred 
and thirty Basic Schools, eighty nine Educational OlTicers, Sixteen 
Basic Training Schools and a number of other documents, to arrive 
at the conclusions. 

II. PlISTORY 

1. The Basic system of education was introduced in the Andhra 
and Rayalascema regions in 1937, and in thcTelangana region in 1952, 
Its progress varied from region to region, Its lihslory has taken 
a different turn in the year 1966 with the completion of the intro¬ 
duction of the seven year integrated elementary education 

So, the Government of Andhra Pradesh may sanction a pro¬ 
ject to write a comprehensive history of Basic education m the state, 

in. ADMINISTRATION 

2. The Basic schools were transferred to the Panchayat Raj 
institutions and the school teachers did not like this transfer, due 
to their deteriorating conditions under the new administration. 

The Government may reconsider this decision and establish 
separate school boards for the administration of education in the 
various districts, 

3. Single teacher schools arc not connected to Basic pattern in 
Telangana region, like m Andhra and Rayalaseema regions, 

In the interest of spreading Basic education to all the elemen¬ 
tary schools of any variety in the state, Telangana should discard 
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its policy of not converting the single teacher schools into Basic pattern. 

4. Most of the Basic schools were opened in the rural areas 
with crafts more applicable to village life. Since considerable 
number of Basic schools were not started in the urban areas both 
the rural and the urban populations misunderstood and viewed Basic 
education with suspicion. 

In order to clear this misunderstanding the Government may 
start more Basic schools in urban areas with crafts useful to urban 
population. 

5. The enrolment of girls was very disproportionate to that of 
boys, especially at the Senior Basic stage. 

The Government may launch some special schemes to 
encourage girls education to make the universal enrolment of girls 
in these schools, 

6 It 18 found that more children belonging to the scheduled castes 
and tribes and backward classes were studying in the Basicschools, 

The Government may make an effort to encourage parents be¬ 
longing to other communities to send their children to Basic schools, 

7. About eight percent of elementary schools m the state have 
been converted into Basic pattern for the last thirty years or so. 
Even these eight per cent of the Basic schools are found, to be ill 
equipped 

The Government may earmark more funds for the conversion of 
more elementary schools into Basic pattern and for the consolidation 
of the existing Basic schools. 

8. The wastage and stagnation are found to be less in Basic 
schools than in elementary schools. 

The Education Department may maintain this position and try 
to find out the factors responsible for the greater holding power of 
the Basic schools in order to extend the same to traditional ele¬ 
mentary schools also, 

9. It is found that the schools are facing a number of difficulties 
to make the universal, free and compulsory education scheme succe¬ 
ssful. 

The Government may consider increasing the funds for pro¬ 
viding mid-day meals, school uniforms, scholarships, educational 
equipment etc. 
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10, It is dilfieaH for the Basic wUcKil to meet all their require¬ 
ments from the funds allotted by the Government, 

The Education Department should provide leadership to the 
Basic school teachers to latmch a movement to mvoSvc the local 
communities sn the noble task of improving the Basic schools 

n. From the Gazette of Andhra Pradesh dated 2. d. I960, where 
in the seven year mtegraied elementary education scheme was noti¬ 
fied, it appears as though the Government viewed the system of 
Baste education as one of the methods of teaching. 

This idea may be corrected and a systematic approach may be 
made to enable every teacher m the state to understand iu phy- 
losophy and rnethodelogy, 

12. The Government did not formulaic any definite objectives 
of education according to desired social philosophy and this is 
leading to confusion among the educational practitioners. 

The Education Department should clearly lay down the educa¬ 
tional objectives and the picture of the social order for which the 
relative paiicrn of education is being worked out. The same may 
be got approved by a rcptcseniaiivc conference of leaders of social 
and educational thought in the state. Such a step would eliminate 
the confusion with regard to certain practices Basic education. 

13. Some teachers did not cooperate with their headmaster* 
due to the feeling that this system of education was not suitable to 
the modem technological social order. 

The Education Department may weed out such teachers who do 
not have a conviction in this system of education and send them to 
the traditional type of schools, instead of keeping them in the 
Basic insUiutions. 

14. The Elementary teacher educators, being in the same cadre 
of secondary school teachers and Imspecling Officers are being 
transferred to the other lines frequently. 

The new recruit to the Education Department may be given 
varied experience of leaching in a secondary school, training school 
and inspection of elementary schools in the first two years of pro¬ 
bation. After that the line of each employee should be decided by 
allowing him to opt for one of the jobs mentioned above. This 
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will lead to greater conceatration on a particular job and will result 
in useful specialization. 

15 The percentage of women teachers working in Basic schools 
IS very low. 

It IS desirable to keep the elementary education m the hands of 
women teachers and hence the Government may give preference to 
the qualified women candidates in its policy to recruit teachers. 

16. The Elementary and Basic Schools are’facing a big problem 
due to dearth of trained teachers. 

The Government may conduct a district-wise survey of the re¬ 
quirements of teaching personnel and increase the strength m the 
existing training institutions wherever necessary and start new ones 
according to needs of each district When teachres already m 
service are sent for training they should be sent on deputation with 
full pay and allowances. 

17. The agriculture and gardening crafts were found to be more 
popular in the Basic schools. 

Adequate provision may be made for the improvment of the 
teaching of Agriculture craft in the Training Institutions by appoin¬ 
ting agricultural graduates, with suitable emoluments. 

IV BUILDINGS • 

18. The Basic schools, as in the case of other elementary schools 
are housed m very unsuitable buildings, resulting in a severe handi¬ 
cap to the various progamraes of Basic education. 

The Government may constitute a small committee with some 
Engineers from the Public Works Department and Basic educationists 
from the Education Department, to devise certain blue prints of 
cheap school buildings suitable for the maximum operation of various 
programmes of Basic education. 

V. SCHOOL ORGANISATION 

19. It is found that there is no provision for systematic medical 
inspection of the students at the elementary stage 9f education. 

The Education Department or the managements concerned 
should involve the local medical officers for the inspection of the 
students in the Basic schools, atleast twice in a year. The Govern- 
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meat shoaW extend the schoai health scheme to all the schools in 
the state, 

20. in Andhra and Rayalasccma regions class teacher system and 
in the Telangana region the subject teacher system arc prevailing. 

As cla» teacher system is most suitable to the elementary 
school education, the same may be extended to the schools in the 
Telangant region also. 

2L Wherever the double shift system was intorduced it was repor¬ 
ted that the qualiiiy ot Basic education was deteriorating, as there was 
not enough time for the teachers to orgnisc the Basic activites 
taking the reqnircd tune. 

The Government should see that the number of double shift 
schooh IS reduced to absolute minimum. In the case of those 
schools where this system has to be adopted inevitably, invariably 
saparaie sets of teachers should be made to work for the two shifts 
and the length of school time should never be less than five hours 
for each shift. 

22. It is complained that the rigidity of the time table, daily 
routine, some of the rules and regulations of the schools and the 
Department of Educiuinn and interference of some educational 
officers were coming III the way of following dynamic methods of 
teaching for the realisation of the Basic school curnculura. 

The Education Department may consider ways and means of 
giving more freedom to the class room teacher to follow the methods 
thought to be best by him to suit the local class situation, by 
reducing the above mentioned interference to the absolute minimum. 
Moreover the Educational Officers may be asked to give constructive 
suggestions to the teachers for the following the dynamic and modem 
methods of teaching. 

23. In Andhra and Rayalascema areas the school session starts 
at 8 A, M. while in Tclangana area it starts at 10 A. M. 

It is desirable to adopt the Andhra method starting the school 
very early in order to give a longer after noon interval in the 
Telangana area also. 

24. The students of the Basic schools worked for an average of 
three hours daily at home working on the school assignments, 
especially in Artbmetic and languages. 
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It IS desirable to give more assignments m Arts and Crafts, 
rather thanin the traditional school subjects, so that the students 
might develop their hobbies at home, with suitable guidance from the 
school. 

25. Previously the Basic schools m Andhra Pradesh were work¬ 
ing for 200 days, but from the year 1964 the total number of working 
days per year has been raised to 220 

In order to meet the great demands of time for fulfilling the 
requirements of Basic education the number of working days for 
schools may be raised to 250 and the casual leave of the teachers may 
be raised to fifteen instead of twelve as at present, 

VI TEACHERS AND THEIR CONDITION 

26. There is a general dissatisfaction among the teachers due to 
the low salaries. 

The Government may consider a reasonable increase in the scales 
of pay and other allowances of teachers and also try to evolve a 
scheme to supply the consumer’s goods at subsidised rates through 
teachers’ co-operatives. 

27. The Government has extended the retirement age of the 
teachers of the Basic and Elementary schools to 58 to meet the 
personnel requirements of the schools to make the compulsory edu¬ 
cation scheme successful. 

The age of retirement can be raised to 60 as m the case of 
employees of Universities and some other Departments. 

28. As the teachers are given more number of teaching periods, 
mote number of classes and they had to carry a heavy burden of 
correction work, they could not devote individual attention to each 
child, resulting in fall of standards. So, the students purchased and 
depended more upon the keys to help them pass the examinations. 

The Education Department may on the one hand reduce the 
heavy load of curriculum and the teaching and correction work per 
teacher, and on the other hand encourage the Training Schools to 
develop methods of teaching large classes. 

29 The success of the seven year integrated elementary educa¬ 
tion will be definte if the teachers have under stood the scheme well 
and implemented the same with all sincerity and seriousness. 
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llic Eduttatwn Depattmeni may lake aii pD^ssible aieps to help 
the teacher la evolve phtlowphy of his own aud commit htmselfto 
the iMk of educating the young, 

yii CURElCilLAR AMD CO CURRICULAR PRACTICES ; 

30. T!ic Government has completed the introduction of the 
leven year integralsd elementary educaljon of Basic pattern all over 
the stale. 

Tite Government should ace that the mtegrated elementary edu¬ 
cation scheme is miplemcnied properly and ahu arrange for its perio¬ 
dical evaluations to find out its draw backs both iheoretical and 
practical. 

In order to make this new scheme successful the Education 
Department should chalk out a cr.ish programme to orient all the 
teachers to Basic educauon and follow up such short training with 
frequent refreshers courses, confcienccs, seminars, workshops and 
syinposni at dvtTcrcnt levcls-Ulock. Taluku Distna, Region and State, 

31. The hcvcn year mtegratad elementary education curriculum 
does not suggest activities around which the content and methodology 
of teaching the same could he woven round. 

The Government may appoint a team of experts to write a new 
core curriculum for the first level of education, suggesting the learn¬ 
ing experiences suitable for the reali/.al«on of the objectives of Basic 
education. 

32. The seven year integrated elementary education curriculum 
was welcomed by the Educational Olficers, while it was oppossed by 
the Basic schools, as it resulted in diluting Basic education m those 
schools. 

The present Basic schools will however"conUnuc to remain for¬ 
ward in the implcmenlaikm of the Basic aspects of the intergrated 
elementary education scheme. But the Government may take quick 
measures to provide the physical faciliiie#, implements, material and 
the trained personnel for|lliu remaining schools also to catch up the 
progress of the present Basic schools, 

33. The Education Department prescribes a rigid curriculum and 
the Educational Officers check the school teachers, if there are any 
deviations from the same. 

Such kind of rigidity in the matter of curriculum is very harmful 
to the initiative and growth of teachers as they ate not allowed to 
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exercise their freedom to try out their original ideas for the improve¬ 
ment of the school programmes. The Department of Education 
may supply only a bare outline of the curriculum, prescribing certain 
general standards expected from the students at the end of a parti¬ 
cular school stage and allow the teachers full freedom to work out 
the details, 

34. The teacher educators or Basic school teachers are not repre¬ 
sented on the syllabi committees. 

The Government may give due representation to the Teacher 
educators and school teachers on the syllabi committees for they 
would contribute to the enrichment of the syllabi with their practical 
experience, and make the syllabi more functional. 

35. In a number of Basic schools annual plans of activities are 
not formulated, except the syllabus divisons spread over the months 

The State Institute of Education may try to develop and suggest 
annual plan for the Basic schools for the realisation of the prescribed 
curriculum, in relation to the craft work, seasons, social activities 
and the environment of the child. This can be developed well m a 
workshop of chosen teachers, headmasters, teacher educators and 
inspecting Officers. 

36. The teachers expressed helplessness to do justice to the Basic 
curncuUim m the absence of some source books and guide books. 

The State Institute of Education may take up a long term project 
to prepare resource units, curriculum guides and .supply of source 
books to the Basic schools and Training institutions, 

37 The Government has prescribed the same text books for both 
Basic and traditional primary schools. 

The philosophy and methodology of Basic education were 
different from the traditional pattern and hence the pattern of text¬ 
books also will have to be different. The textbooks written for Basic 
schools will be based on correlated knowledge and environment of 
the child. Therefore the Government may consider to get separate 
textbooks written m multiple patterns for different grades and provide 
them to the schools in good number, as Basic school chiffiren are 
expected to use several textbooks, unlike their counterparts using a 
single text book in traditional schools 

38- There is a general dearth of literature in Basic education. 
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especially such funclwrial lileiature useful for improving the class 
room praciiccs. 

A few teachers have produced some literature useful for the 
propagation of Basic education. Such talented teachers may be 
encouraged to produce literature useful for the class room situations 
also. There are heaps of cortclaird lesson plans and other material 
in all the training institutions which should be sifted and edited to 
make it useful fur the teachers The teachers organizations can play 
a very useful role in creating desirable attitudes in the teachers 
towards Baste education and encourage them to produce useful 
literature, 

VIIL METHODS OF TEACHING 

39. The teachers in the Basic schools are found to be following 
the traditional mclhotls of lcacbing» without experimenting with the 
modern, and dynamic methods. 

The Government may institute some pri/xs for awarding to the 
teachers who have experimented with new methods of teaching and 
the same may be propagated for adoption in other-school* also. 

40. The teachers were laying more emphasi* on the craft work 
for correlation, to the neglect of the physical and social environ¬ 
ment of the child. 

This aspect may be taken note of by the Basic Training College 
and the teachers may be oriented to the new successful experi¬ 
ments conducted in this regard through a systematic clearing 
house activities by the Slate Institute of Education and the Extension 
Services. 

The Stale Institute of Education, the Primary Extension Services 
Departments of the Training Institutions and other Training Institu¬ 
tions should organise some in-service courses to give constant prac¬ 
tice to the teachers in this technique. 

IX. CRAFT PRACTICES 

41. There is a general criticism that the Basic crafts practised 
in the schools are not suitable to the modern scicntiftc and tech¬ 
nological age. 

The Education Department may cither introduce such crafts 
which are more suited to the technological age or give the neces¬ 
sary slant to the existing crafts. 
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42, There is a bitter criticism against the practices of providing 
one or two Basic crafts in each school denying the opportunity to 
the Students to select from a variety of crafts according to their 
interests, aptitudes and attitudes. 

This draw back is too difficult to be removed, due the finan¬ 
cial personnel and organisational aspects involved in this problem. 
However, wherever it is possible the schools may try to provide a 
variety of Basic crafts and develop a number of other hobbies which 
do not involve much financial outlay, 

43, The criteria for the selection of Basic crafts were revealed 
differently by each gioup of educational practitioners The Head¬ 
masters of Basic Training schools considered academic and pedagogi¬ 
cal aspects, the Educational Officers viewed the same from admini¬ 
strative, organizational and financial considerations while the 
Headmasters of Basic schools kept purely the feasibility in view 
while selecting the Basic crafts. But the students wanted to select 
the craft dependent on their interests and aptitudes 

Only a few crafts which satisfied all the above points of view 
may bo designed as Basic crafts used as medium of instruction, 
while all the other productive activities may be developed as hobbies. 

44, A significant number of respondents to the questionnaire 
recommended the introduction of craft work from the third grade, 
while the maximum number favoured its introduction from fifth 
grade. The seven year integrated elementary education curriculum 
also recommended the introduction of craft work from the third 
grade onwards. 

Just as the teaching of alphabets is started in the first grade, 
the ABC of craft work should start from the beginning grades and 
the same may be intensified in a phased manner at the third and fifth' 
grade levels. 

45, The Basic school teachers are teaching crafts in mechanical 
manner without exploiting their intellectual potentialities. 

The Basic Trainining Schools should develop suitable techniques 
for the scientific teaching of crafts. This will be possible if the 
student-teaching programme in these institutions is organised in a 
systematic manner to develop the correlated techniques of teaching. 

46, The schools are facing a number of difficulties m disposing 
off the craft products, which were unable to compete in open market 
sales due to their poor quality 
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Besides organising sales to llic studtMils, after meeting the school 
requirements, the products may he disposed oft according to a 
definite policy set by the Education t>cpartmcm. 

47, The excess expenditure on the craft work was due to wastage 
of raw materials, poor quality of the implements and raw material, 
lack of interest and skill on the part of the students and teachers 
besides certain administrative and hnancial difficulties. 

In ordci to make the organisation of the craft programme self- 
sufficient and fruitful the Education Department should tighten its 
administrative machinery to set right the above factors 

Community Life and Enbllc Attitude to Basic Educution 

48, In a'majoriiy of ilic schools the pattern of student self Govern¬ 
ment was modelled alter the Panchayat Samithies hut the student 
cabinet worked within a liroad frame work provided by the school 
authorities. In u majonty of the casc,s the Headmasters decided the 
school plans withoui involving the sludcnln in decision making. 

The practice of adopting the Ikuichayat Samithi pattern of 
student'sclf government may be extended to all the schools as this 
is the latest trend in democratic decentralisation adopted m Andhra 
Pradesh and more freedom should be given to the student cabinets 
to take decisions under the leadership of the teachers guiding 
their activities. 

49, In a few Basic Training Schmvh the student self govern¬ 
ment is based on the pattern of the stale assembly and government. 
But in a number of these institutions the Head Masters appointed the 
school pupil Icadcfs. It appears that the ^Training School Govern¬ 
ment worked under the outline of a plan supplied by the Director 
of Public Instruction. 

It is necessary to delegate more functionv to the Tminmg school 
Governmem as they are expected to function as miniature democratic 
republics. Just like some of the Basic Schools, the Basic Training 
School.s also may adopt the Panchayat Sannthi pattern of government. 

50, The idea of making the school as a community centre and 
improving the parent teacher relations has been accepted and worked 
out, though unsuccessfully, m a majority of the schools. The difficul¬ 
ties exist on both sides. 

The Educational Officers and the Headmasters should take enough 
interest to involve the community in taking more interest in the school 
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programmes and the school also should serve the community through 
the parent teacher association and many other agencies through 
which community could be contacted. 

51 The attitude of the community is not favourable to the Basic 
schools. It was said that this attitude was developed by the commu¬ 
nity due to lack of understanding of the concept of Basic education 
and Its usefulness and community not realising dignity of labour. 
The inefiFective implementation of Basic education also was partly 
responsible for this kind of attitude, as the present Basic schools 
presented a poor picture. So, leaders of public opinion sent their 
children to English medium convent schools of traditional type 

The instruction in Basic schools should be improved to turn out 
effective products, who should prove the efficacy of the system. 
Expert committees should visit the schools and offer suggestion for 
their improvement Besides the usual propaganda done by the Basic 
schools at present, the Government should involve the Departments 
of Public Instruction, Information and Public Relations, and the 
legislators to educate the public about the philosophy and principles 
of Basic education and its usefulness to the society. 

52, The educational pracfitioneri and members of the commu¬ 
nity have different connotations for Basic education. 

Therefore the Government may take effective measures to pro¬ 
pagate the ideals for which Basic education stands and create a 
favourable atmosphere for the growth of Basic schools. 

XI. Evaluation 

53. The Basic schools conducted quarterly, halfyearly and annual 
examinations and some of them made the students maintain certain 
records for purposes of assesment, in accordance with the prescribed 
curiiculum. The practical work was not assessed satisfactorily and 
higher standards of work are not at all maintained. 

So, the constititution of a statutory Board of Basic Education is 
recommended for prescribing the curricula, holding public exami¬ 
nations at the end of the school period, assessing the progress of 
Basic education and guiding the school and teacher education during 
the years to come 

XII. Supervision : 

54 It is reported that some of the Educational Officers and the 
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Block Development Officers could not adjust to the democratic 
revolution that has taken place in the country recently. 

The Director of Public Instruction and his colleagues in the 
Department should set a good example to all other subordinate 
officers at the District and Block level to act as friends, guides and 
philosophers of the school teachers. 

55. The Educational Extension Officers under the Panchayat 
Samithi are involved in both administration and inspection of the 
Basic and elementary .schools under their jurisdiction. This goes 
against the accepted principles of separation of inspection from edu¬ 
cational administration Moreover it is resulting m heavy clerical 
work on the part of the Inspecting Officers. 

So, the establishment of local school boards is recommended for 
the administration ol Elementary (Biusic) education, while the 
Inspectors appointed by the Government will inspect the schools. 
The Government of Andhra Pradesh has taken similar action during 
the close of this investigation. 

The Department of Education may evolve some criteria for the 
assessment of a basic school and supply a comprehensive proforma to 
the Inspectors for use at the tune of inspection, replacing the present 
one which is found to be inadequate. 

56. At present the central classes arc being used for teaching some 
demonstration lessons and discussion on certain educational topics. 

The centre classes can be developed into local centres for edu¬ 
cational research and training to encourage originality and experimen¬ 
tation in our schools. The central schools should be equipped with 
highly qualified staff and good libraries for this purpose, 

57. A good number of Inspectors stated that they were not 
enthiiBiastic about Basic education and a few of them though were 
interested faced with multitude of difficulties in its implementation. 
None of them took care to conduct simple investigations into the 
problems they were facing due to lack of facilities and guidance. 

The Department of Education may try to find out why the 
guardians of Basic education themselves are not interested in this 
system and what difficulties they were facing. They should also be 
oriented to educational research and facilities should be provided 
with library and guidance for research. The Inspectors also could 
visit the training institutions frequently to get themselves into touch 
with the latest trends m education and research. 
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59 At present there is no arrangement to exchange between 
Basic schools the in fonmitton on any successful techniques adopted 
by them. 

The supervisors who go round the schools may locate better 
practices in all the schools and study some good schools, and dissemi¬ 
nate the information to all schools in the centre classes, through 
memiographed magazines, personal interviews with teachers and 
finally through publication of case histories of such effective schools 

XIII. Basic Teacher Education 

60. A majority of the B.isic Training Schools are situated in 
urban areas, even though it was accepted on all hands that the teacher 
for rural schools should be trained in rural setting It could not be 
possible to provide for these schools good buildings, land and other 
facilities in urban areas 

Therefore .is many training schools as possible should be 
shifted to the rural areas and all future training institutions maybe 
started in the rural areas. 

61 At present the Basic Training Schools, which are expected 
to function as residential institutions, could not function as such 
successfully, due to the non-availability of the members of the staff 
all the time on the school campus. 

So, the staff of the training institutions may be provided with 
quarters on its campus. 

62. The teacher educators in some of the institutions situated 
in rural areas had to face with certain difficulty due to lack of ade¬ 
quate medical facilities and provision of higher education for their 
children. 

Basie iraminmg institutions should be slatted where adequate 
medical facilities arc uvaiLiblc or else the Government may appoint 
a medical officer on the siaff of these institutions. If the teacher 
educators have children who are to be educated in higher educational 
mstitutions, they should be transferred to places where such facilities 
are available or the Government should subsidise their education in 
an urban area having such facilities, 

63, Some of the teachers felt that deputation for Basic training 
was a sort of curse, due to inadequate facilities at the Training 
mstitutes, exacting work and undemocratic behaviour of some teacher 
educators. 
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Agaiii this ■warrants a thorough probe into the working of the 
Basic Training Institutions and the facilities existing. 

64. Due to the quantitative expansion of the elementary educa¬ 
tion the quality m falling and it is necessary to maintain the educa¬ 
tional standards by the leadiers 

The Basic Training Schools should take up this challenge and 
become thegaurdums of quality of elementary education by develop¬ 
ing new methods suitable to new situations, and orient the teacher 
with the same from time to time through its pre-service and in-service 
training programmes. 

65. ll is felt by the school teachers that there is considerable 
gap between the methods taught in the Basic Training Schools and the 
actual practices m the H.isic sclumls. They complained that the 
courses could not be rmished if training school methods are followed. 
But this argumrnl was denied by the Basic Training Schools. 

However, the Education Dcpaitinent may investigate into this 
matter and effect the needed revision in the Basic Teacher Education 
programmes, if necessary. 

66. The teacher pupil ratio at present is 40 and this position has 
been accepted by the Govcrnnicni. 

But this ratio being veiy high, the Government may try to 
reduce the same atleasi to 30 by appointing additional staff. Simul¬ 
taneously the Basic Training InMiluUon.s ulio may teach their student 
teachers the lechmque.'s of h.indling large ckusses to cope up with the 
present numbers in class rooms. 

67. Still the Government is continuing the policy of giving 
professional training to the middle school graduates. Generally they 
prove to be unsuccessful teachers, as tlicir general educational back¬ 
ground is inaulficient. 

The elementary gi.oJc or the Junior Basic Teachers Training 
for the middle school graduates should he abolished, and only 
secondary school giaduule.s should be admitted to the teacher training 
in future. 

68. There is no systematic training in Basic education for Uni¬ 
versity graduates. Hitherto the trained graduates were given short 
orientation training at Bhiknoor and Pentapadu ranging from three to 
six. months at different times and Basic education was studied as an 
optional paper in the B. Ed., course, offered by the three Universities 
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in the state. Now the orientation courses were ahoiished and so no 
Basic training is going On at graduate ievel. 

All the Colleges of Education in the state may be oriented to 
Basic educations in which tins training will be useful to both Basic 
and traditional type of education alike, Besides this change the state 
should also start some Basic Training Colleges affiliated to the Univer¬ 
sities for supplying teachers, teacher educators, and administrators 
for Basic elementary education. 

69. The student teachers are disinterested m Basic Tcaher Edu¬ 
cation as they felt that they would not be encouraged to implement 
those methods in schools. They also did not attach much value to 
Basic education as It was not dovetailed to higher education, 

The Education Department should bring a sort of integration 
between the elementary and higher education and make the methods 
of teaching taught in the training schools more realistic to the 
practical school situations. 

70. Some of the student teachers in the Basic Training institutes 
were not found to be enthusiastic about Basic education. 

Therefore the Education Department may get some admission 
tests developed to test the aptitudes and attitudes of candidates to¬ 
wards this system and the social order envisaged through the same. 

71, All the Educational Officers and Teacher Educators took 
their professional training which caters to the needs of secondary edu¬ 
cation and hcncc they are ignorant of the elementary education 
practices. If (his situation is not corrected it would result in the 
blind leading the blind, 

The refore the Teacher Educators, the Educational Executives 
and the Inspectors connected with elementary Education, should be 
sufficiently oriented towards elementary and Basic education. 

72, In three Basic Training Schools Primary Extension Services 
Centres were started under the auspicious of the Department of 
Basic Education, National Institute of Education Delhi. 

Even though it could not be possible formally to start similar 
centres in, other institntiou.s, it may not be impossible for them to orga¬ 
nise some extention activities for the improvement of the Basic and 
Elementary schools in the compact areas within five to ten miles 
radius from the centre. 
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73. The vacations observed by the Basic Training Institutions 
were not suitable lor the operation of the ayncultuial, community 
and cultural activities. 

The Headmasters of the Basic Training Schools should be given 
discretionary powers to declare their own vacations depending on 
local needs, subject to the approval of the Department of Public 
Instruction, instead of applying the unsuitable pattern of vacations 
to these institutions. 

74. The libraries in the Basic Training .Schools and more so in 
the Basic schools are in a very bud condition 

The Fducation Department may provide more funds to the 
school libraries and appoint tiained libr.irians in all the Traininig 
Instituiioms and in some big Basic .schools. Or one of the teachers 
in each school can be given a short course in library science. 

75. The selection of books for the school libraries was not done 
carefully, 

This draw back may be rectified by .supplying some classified 
catalogues of useful books to the Basic and Basic Training Schools. 

XDC, Kesearch 

76. Practically no research work is done in the Basic Training 
Institutions. 

The State Institute of Education may orient the Elementary 
Teacher educators to research work and guide them from time to 
time. 

CODClUSlOtt 

In the next chapter the above conclusions are compared with 
those of similar studies conducted m other states to get a national 
picture of the practice of Basic education. It will be seen that most 
of the above conclusions agree with those of the other studies. 
This proves in a way that Bmsic education did not because 
of defective philosophy or ideology, but it wars “sabotaged” fail 
to use Dr, Zakhir Hussain’s expression. 
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Camparisoa With Other Studies 

A Comparaihe study of the conclusions of ‘A Critical Investigation 
Into the Practices of Baste Education in the State of Andhra 
Pradesh' with Similar Studies in other States, 

PROGRESS OF BASIC EDUCATION 
(a) Introduction 

As all those in touch willi Basic of education are aware the new 
concept of Basic cducuttori was given to us by Mahatma Gandhi after 
trying out some of hi.s ideas from 190H to 1937 at the Phoenix settle¬ 
ment and the Tobtoy I-anii in South Africa and Sabarraati and 
Sevagram Ashrams in Iiuiia. His views on education and the four 
resolutions of the Wardha Educuttomil Conference of 22nd and 23rd 
October 1937 were the b.ms for the Report of Dr. Zakir Hussain 
Committee and its acceptance by the Indian National Congress, which 
formed the Governments in most of the Indian provinces in 1938, 
from which time Basie education was implemented by the State 
Governments through (heir Dcp.irtracnial machinery. The Govern¬ 
ment of India appointed a number of committees and commissions 
all of which recommended the cfTeciivc implementation of this useful 
system at the lirst level of education. 

(b) History 

But no .systematic istudtes in the history of Basic education have 
been conducted. Gupta Ha/«iri Ltd (14)* wrote an M. Ed. thesis 
(Rajputana) on the topic 'Growth of Basic Education in India*. He 
described some cxpcniticiit& conducted at Sevagram, Poona and 
Patna. A look hack at the hisioiy of Basic education revealed to 
him that there was great disparity in the emoluments of teachers 
salaries in difierent provinces, that the methods of teaching were 
defective, that xuiiable literature on Basic education was not available 
and that there was general apathy towards skill and learning, Dutt 

* Numbers wuhin bracked refer to the reference cited at the end of this 
chapter. 
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R,S. (10) wrote Jinoiher M Ed. thesis (Punjab - 1945) on the topic 
'Development of Basic Education in Punjab'. He traced the evolu¬ 
tion of Basic education in the stale and gave a detailed account of 
how the scheme has been working in the state. Naik Balubhai (27) 
conducted a survey of Basic education in Surat district (M, Ed. 
thesis, Batoda 1954). He iracedj the evils of traditional system of 
education and described the Bombay scheme of Basic education. 
Verma Kaitasa Devi (45) in her M. Ed. thesis (Delhi 1951) traced 
the history of Basic education in Delhi. The first basic school in 
Delhi was started at the Jaram Nagar near Okhla in 1939 and later on 
about 150 basic schools were newly started and another 148 board 
schools were converted. She regretted that full lledged eight graded 
basic schools did nut exist at that lime. Gad Lakshmi Jal and 
Chaltopadhyaya Viswabhandhu (28) concluded that there was much 
diversity m the training programmes followed in the different institu,. 
tions m the different parts of the country Seth Hanumantha Kuman 
{39)conducteda*Criticalsiudy of the Basic Education .Scheme* in which 
she surveyed the working of some local junior Basic schools of Allaha¬ 
bad. She reviewed the work of various committees on Basic Education 
and gave a brief actouni of the development and work done on Basic 
Education m U, P, A .'similar study was conducted by Singh Brij 
Behati (42) who reviewed critically the growth of Basic Education 
and found that the implementation of thia scheme was anything but 
satisfactory. He struck a note of warning against the wholescale 
introduction ot the scheme before conducting experiments and scien¬ 
tific researches in various aspects of the system, Chauhan, Surajpal 
Singh (8) reviewed the development of Basic Education in United 
Provinces and suggested five amendments to the original V/ardha 
Scheme ; 

1. The cost of education should be borne by the stale, 

2. The education should be play centred, 

3. The vocational training should be introduced at the age 
of 12, 

4. No alien language should be forced on the child, 

5. The cost of higher education should be first charged on the 
revenues of the state. 

Deo G, R, (9) also conducted a historical survey of Basic 
education in Maha Kosal. There is one study by Pandey R. G. (31) 
in which he traced the growth and development of Vidya Bhavan 
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Basic School^ Udaipur, Yadav Ranjilsingh (46) surveyed the growth 
of Basic Education under the DcM Municipal Corporation (1958-63), 
Patel H P. (33) reviewed the working of Basic Education in Bombay 
State from 1937 to 1957. Siddiqui M. A (41) made a critical survey 
and appraisal of Basic Education in India since its inception. 

(c) Conrersloti of Primary Schools Into Basic Pattern 

While in Andhra Pradesh it was found that only eight per cent of 
the elementary schools are converted into Basic pattern, a study by 
Pachori Madhu (30) states that about twenty per cent of the elemen¬ 
tary schools have been converted into Basic pattern all over the 
country. Gharan B. D. m his problems of conversion of non-Basic 
schools into Basic schools in Udaipur City (5) states that only thirty 
per cent of the elementary schooli were converted into Basic pattern. 
The study revealed that a number of problems hindered the progress 
of this conversion process. Most difficult among them are the lack 
of faith in the system of education, lack of understanding of its 
principles, lack of integration of this Basic stage with the higher 
education, non-av.nlabiUty of suitable literature, inadequacy of 
current evaluative practices, non-availability of land, lack of suitable 
teachers and lack of training for the administrative staff, Varma 
Kailasli Devi (45) also supported this view, 

(d) Expansion in Rural Areas 

The Andlira study and many other studies have revealed that 
most of the Basic school>s were opened in the rural areas with crafts 
more applicable to village life. Since considerable number of Basic 
schools were not started in the urban areas both the rural and the 
urban people misunderstood and viewed Basic education with 
suspicion, Sahai Jugmohan (36) staled that there was a great gulf 
between the rural and urban schools audit should be bridged. 
Solanki D, C. (43) stated that a majority of the Basic school teachers 
considered that Basie education was suitable both for rural and urban 
areas. In order to clear any misunderstandiog in, this direction the 
Government may start more Basic schools m urban areas with crafts 
useful to urban population. 

(c) Universal Free Compulsory Education 

To make education free and compulsory is one of the most 
important principles of Basic education. In Andhra the schools 
are facing a number of problems in. making this aspect successful. 
Yadav Ranjilsingh (44) also states that paucity of finances is the 
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Hsain reason for the slow progress in making Basic education a 
pattern, of compulsory universal primary education. The poverty of 
the parents is more responsible than the school factors for the slow 
progress in making education compulsory Many efforts are being 
made to attract the students to schools by increasing their holding 
power through school improvement programmes, award of 
scholarships and learning aids and changing the school timings to 
suit the local needs. 

The study of Yadav Ranjitsingh (46) says that though the 
expenditure on elementary education rose, yet it is difficult to 
cover from Government funds all the expenditure on Basic education, 
This conclusion supports the Andhra study. So, the Government 
should launch a scheme involving the community in the school 
impiovement programmes on the pattern of the Madras scheme or 
that of Philippines. Bcdi G. S. (1), Ohate Leela (13) and Jyotishi 
Rameswar Prasad (I9j stale that it is difficult to cover all the pro¬ 
grammes of a Basic school if they depend purely on the funds 
allotted by the Govcrtimeni. They recommend that experiments 
in self-sufficiency .should he conducted to solve this problem. 
Solanki D. C. (43) also stated that some teachers consider Basic 
education as one of the methods of teaching and not as a compre¬ 
hensive system of education, 

(f) Enrolmeot of Girls, Backward airf Scheduled Cks.s Students 

Verma Kailasa Devi (45) and the Andhr.i study agree that the 
girls were not adequvitcly encouraged to take to Basic education. 
Hence, the Government may launch some special schemes to 
encourage girls education and make universal enrolment of girls in 
these schools successful. 

Enrolment of girls in Basic and elementary .schools would have 
shown good progress il separate schools arc provided for girls. But 
the study of Yadav Ranjitsingh (46) shows that the extension of 
Junior Basic schools for Girls did not show as much progress as 
with the non-Basic primary schools. 

The Andhra study has shown that mote children from the 
scheduled caste and backward clasies are joining the Basic schools 
This trend is supported by the study of Harper Irena Mason (15) 
wherein it is stated that though there is provision for all classes 
and creeds for study in Basic schools, these schools attracted more 
children from the scheduled castes and backward classes. 
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(g) Wastage and Stagnation in Basic Schools 

The Andhra study revealed that the wastage and stagnation are 
less in Basic schools than in the traditional elementary schools 
Kini K. N, (23) reported that Basic education has been able to 
eliminate wastage from primary education and it is bound to be 
popular with parents and pupils 

Most of the above studies deal with the local history of Basic 
education, even though they make mention of the work of the most 
important committees appointed by the Central Government or the 
C A. B. E. Except in the Educational Philosophy of Mahatma 
Gandhiji by M S. Patel and Basic education m Principles by the 
present writer in winch special chapters on the History of Basic 
education have been written, wc do not find any comprehensive 
history of Basic Kducatum m India systeinatically recorded. The 
Andhra .study also revealed that Basic education was not imple¬ 
mented with the necessary /.cal and hence its progress varied from 
place to place. In order to gel a full authentic record of the 
progress of Basic cducilion in the country, the Government of 
India should sanction a project for the writing of a comprehensive 
history of Basic cduvatum movement in the country, 

BASIC SCHOOL ORGANISATION 
(a) Panchayat Raj 

In a number of states the implementation of the free and 
compulsory primary education has been vested with the Panchayat 
Saniithiesor the Block Development Authorities. But due to the 
political influence exercised by members of Panchayat Raj institu¬ 
tions certain mal-praciiccs arc reported in the selections, promotions 
ZT trlnlfcrs of teachers and so the teachers did not like 
the transfer of control of schools to local bodie.s in several states. 
The Andhra study and the one conducted by Mchata Parasmal of 
Raiasihan limvcrsiiy {16} staled that the Basic schools were trans¬ 
ferred to the l*anchay.u Rstj Department and the teachers did not 
like this transfer due la their deteriorating conditions under new 
administraiion. The Government was reciucstcd to reconsider this 
decision and estabhdi separate school boards for the administration 
of education in the various districts. 


(b) Bidldings 

The Andhra study revealed that most of the buildings » 
Basic schools functioned are not suitable. Yadav Ranjitsmg ( 
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describes that most of the Basic schoole in Delhi are Functioning 
in rented buildings, Chauple,, tents and evaquee buddings, which 
are not suitable. But Surat Naik Balubhai (27) states that most 
of the Basic schools in Surat arc housed in their own buddings and 
they are very suitable. 

(c) Medical iBwpectloQ 

The Andhra study revealed that there was no provision for 
systematic medical inspection of the students at the elementary 
stage of education. The Education Department or the management 
concerned should involve the local inedKal olHccrs for the inspection 
of students in the schools at least iwice in a year. The Govern¬ 
ment should extend the school health scheme to all schools in the 
country. 

(d) Class Teacher System 

According to the Andhra study class teacher system and subject 
teacher system ure being followed in dilTcrent areas of the slate. 
As class teacher system is most suitable to the elementary school 
education, the same may be extended to the schnols all over the 
state, 

(c) Shift System 

In Andhra Pradesh wherever the double shift sy.siem was intro¬ 
duced it was reported that the quality of Basic education was 
dcterioraling, as there was not enough tunc for ilie teachers to 
organise Basic activities, Yadav Ranjilsingh (46) also stated that 
the double shift system in Delhi schools reduced the school time for 
each shift to 4 hours from 6 hours. The Government should see 
ilmt the number of double shift schools IS reduced to absolute mmi- 
raum. In the case of those schools where this .system has to be adop¬ 
ted inevitably, separate sets of teachers should invariably be appointed 
to work for the two shifts and the length of svhoo! tune should never 
be less than five hours for each shift. 

f) School Hours and Working Day 

The school session started either at B A. M. or 10 A. M. in diffe¬ 
rent parts of Andhra Pradesh. It is desirable to adopt the practice 
of starting the school very early in order to give a longer after noon 
interval. 
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In Andhra the students of the Basic schools have to work daily 
at home for three hours (on average) on their school assignments, 
especially m Arithmetic and languages. It is desirable to give more 
assignments in Arts and Crafts so that the students might develop 
their hobbies at home with suitable guidance from the school. 

In Andhra, the Basic schools were working previously for 200 
days, but the number of working days per year has been raised to 
220. In order to meet the great demands of time for fulfilling 
the requirements of Basic education the number of working days 
per year may he raised to 2*10 and the casual leave of the teachers 
may be raised to liflcen instead of twelve as at present. 

g) Community Life and Public Attitude to Basic Education 

S. Rajyalak.shmi t38) and Chakravarthi P. (6) reported that the 
student scir-governmcnt 111 Ba.sic schools was based on the pattern 
of slate cabinet, while the Andhra study stated that in a majority of 
the schools the pattern of student self-government was modelled 
after the Panchajat Sanniis, though the student cabinet worked 
within a broad frame woik provided by the school authorities. In 
a majoniy of the cases the Headmasters decided the school plans 
without involving the students m decision making. The practice of 
adopting the Panchayai Samithy pattern of student self-government 
may be c.ttcnded to all the schools as this is the latest trend m 
democratic decentralisation adopted in Andhra Pradesh and more 
freedom should be given to the student cabinets to take decisions 
under the leadership of the teachers guiding their activities, 

In a few Ba.sic Training Schools the student self-government is 
based on the pattern of the stale assembly and government. But in 
a number of these iiisiiiutions the Head Masters appointed the school 
pupil leaders. It appears that the Training School Government 
worked under the outline of plan supplied by the Directorate of 
Public Instruction. It is necessary to delegate more functions 
to the Training School Government as they are expected to function 
as miniature democr.itic republics. Just like some of the Basic 
schools, the Basic Training Schools also may adopt the Panchayat 
Samithy pattern of Government. 

Oad L. K, and Chatopadyaya Viswabandhu (28), Harper Irena 
Mason (15) and Khanna Adarsha (22) agree with the Andhra study 
that the idea of making the school a community centre and improving 
the parent teacher relations has been accepted and worked out^ 
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though unsuccessfully, in a majority of the schools. Difficulties 
exist on both sides. The Educational Officers and the Headmasters 
should take enough interest in the school programmes and the 
school also should serve the community through the parent teacher 
association and many other agencies through which the community 
could be contacted 

Kim K. N. (23) agrees with the Andhra study that the attitude 
of the community is not favourable to the Basic schools. It was 
said that this altitude was developed by the community due to lack 
of understanding of the concept of Basic education and its useful¬ 
ness and community not realising the importance of dignity of labour 
The ineffective implementation of Basic education also was partly 
responsible for this kind of attitude, as the existing Basic schools 
presented a poor picture. So, leadens of public opimou sent their 
children to English medium schools of traditional type. The instruc¬ 
tion in Basic .schools should be improved to turn out effective pro¬ 
ducts, who should prove the efficacy of the system. Expert com¬ 
mittees should visit the school and offer suggestions for their improve¬ 
ment. Besides the usual propagand.i done by the Basic schools 
presently, the Government should involve the Departments of Public 
Instruction, Information and Public Relations and the legislators to 
educate the public about the philosophy and principles of Basic 
education and its usefulness to the society, 

Basic education has different connotations to different educa¬ 
tional practitioners and member# of the community. Therefore, 
the Government may take effective measures to propagate the ideals 
for which Basic education stands and create a favourable atmos¬ 
phere for the growth of Basic schools. 

CURRICULUM, METHODS AND INSTRUCTIONAL MEDIA 

(a) Syllabus 

The Andhra study revealed that the seven-year integrated elemen- 
taiy education curriculum does not suggest activities around which the 
content and methodology of leaching the same could be woven. 
Activity-centred education will be successful only when the curriculum 
prescribed is developed m a ‘core* fashion. Many of the syllabi 
prescribed by the State Governments give a list of items of knowledge 
under different subjects and separately recommend the syllabi for 
different crafts. The teachers at the primary level failed to establish 
any relationship between items of knowledge and processes of crafts 
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or comnuinity life. Tlii.s view has been supporlccl by Dube A D. (II). 
He illustrated this poiiU Ijv giving specific references to the Geogra¬ 
phy prcgnimnic suggested for the U. P. Basic schools 

In Andhra Pradesh the seven-year integrated elemantary educa¬ 
tion curriculum was wclcumed by the Educational Officers while the 
teachers of Basic schools felt that it had the effect of diluting Basic 
education. While the present Basic schools will continue to be 
forward the other schools will have to be strengthened to catch up 
with looking the level of the existing Basic Schools. The study of 
Oad L, K. (29) reveals that the teachers liked the Basic curriculum 
more than the traditional elementary school syllabi. 

According to Andhra .study the Education Department prescribes 
a rigid eurnculum and the Educational Officers check the school 
teachers, if there are any deviations from it. Such kind of rigidity 
in the matter of curriculum is a bar on the inilialive and growth of 
teachers as they arc not allowed to exercise ihcir freedom to try out 
their original ideas for the improvement of the school programmes, 
The Department of Education may supply only a bare outline of the 
curriculum prescribing certain general standards expected from the 
students at the end of a particular school stage and allow the teachers 
full freedom to work out the details. 

The teacher educators oi Basic school teachers are not repre¬ 
sented on the syllabi committees in Andhra. The Government may 
give due representation to the teacher educators and school teachers 
on the syllabi committees for they would contribute to the enuchment 
of the syllabi with tlicir practical experience, and make the syllabi 
more functional. 

(b) Methods of Teaching 

Chauhan Surajpa! Singh (8), Gupta Hajarilal (14) and a study 
conducted in Madras University (24) agree with the conclusion of the 
Andhra study that (he teachers even in the Basic schools are found to 
be following the traditional methods of teaching, without experimen¬ 
ting with the modern and dynamic methods. But a study (25) con¬ 
ducted in 1954 on ‘An Investigation of Democratic Methods of 
Teaching and Learning in Basic schools* in Madras disagrees with the 
conclusion of the Andhra study. The investigator found that consci- 
encious efforts were being made by Basic schools to work out demo¬ 
cratic practices and methods like group techniques, project, partner¬ 
ship, panel discussion, play way, and laboratory methods Harper 
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Ifena Mason (IS) tepofting the work in Moga school stated that it 
successfully experimented with right type of methods of teaching like 
project, correlation, etc. 

The Government may institute some prices for awarding to the 
teachers who have experimented with new methods of teaching and 
the same may be propagated for adoption in other schools also. 

Gupta Hajari Lai (14), Oad L, K.. and Chaitopadhyaya Vishwa- 
bandhu (28), Julka Gulshaii (18) and Chaudhary Harihar Singh (7) 
agreed with the Andhra study that the teachers were laying more 
emphasis on the craft work for correlation to the utter neglect of the 
physical and social environment of the child. This aspect may be 
taken note of hy the Basic Training Colleges and the teachers may be 
oriented to the new successful experiments conducted in this regard 
through 8>'^lemaiic clearing house activities by the Stale Institutes of 
Education and the Extension Services. 

The Slate Institutes of Education, the Primary Extension Services 
Departments of the Training Institutions and other Training Institu¬ 
tions should organise some in-service courses to give constant practice 
to the teacliens ui the correlated teaching technique. 

(c) Instructional Materiai 

In a number of Basic schools annual plans of activities are not 
formulated, except exhibiting the syllabus divisions spread over the 
months in the schools in Andhra. The Stale Institute of Education 
may try to develop and suggest annual plan for the Basic schools for 
the realisation of prescribed curiiculum, m rclatio.i to the craft work, 
seasons, social activities and the environment of the child. This 
can be developed well in a workshop of chosen teachers, headmasters, 
teacher educators and inspecting olficcrs. 

Chauhan Surajpal Singh (8) agreed with Andhra study that 
teachers expressed helplessness to do justice to the Basic curriculum 
in the absence of some source books and guide books. Teachers made 
several complaints about the dearth of source and guide books, but 
there was no one who could do some thing to meet this demand. The 
State Institute of Education may take up a long terra project to 
prepare resource units, curriculum guides and supply of source books 
to Basic schools and the training Schools. 

Gupta Hajari Lai (14) agrees with the Andhra study when he 
concludes that right type of text books are not available for Basic 
schools as the same books which are used in the non- 
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basic schools are used m the Bas<c schools also. The Philosophy 
and methodology of education were different from the tradi¬ 

tional pattern and hence the pattern of text books also has to be 
different. T he text bool s written for Bas ic schools will be based on 
correlated knowledge ai d environment of the child. Therefore, the 
Government may consider gettings seperate text books written in 
multiple patterns for different grades and provide them to the 
schools in good number, as Basic School children are expected to 
use several text books, unlike their counterparts using a single text 
book in traditional schools 

Gupta Hajari Lat (14), Charan B D. (5) Yadav Ranjitsingh 
(46) agreed with the Andhra study that there was a general dearth of 
literature in Basic education, especially such functional literature 
useful for improving the class room practices. A few teachers have 
produced .some literature useful for the propagation of Basic educa¬ 
tion. Such talented teachers may be encouraged to produce literature 
Useful for the class room situations also. TJ’cre are heaps of corre¬ 
lated lesson plans and other material in all the training institutions 
which should be sifted and edited to make them useful for the 
teachers. The teachers organisations can play a very useful role in 
creating desirable attitudes In the teachers towards Basic education 
and encourage them to produce suitable literature. 

(d) Craft Work 

Patel H. P. (33) agrees with the Andhra study that there was 
a general criticism that the Basic crafts practised in the schools 
are not suitable to the modern scientific and technological age, The 
Education Department may either introduce such crafts which are 
more suited to the technological or age give the necessary slant to 
the existing crafts. 

Chaudhri Harihar Singh (7) and Jangira N K. (17) agreed 
with the Andhra study that there is a bitter criticism against the 
practice of providing one or two Basic crafts m each school denying 
the opportunity to the students to select from a variety of crafts 
according to their interests, aptitudes and attitudes, This drawback 
is too difficult to be removed, due to the financial, personnel and 
organisational aspects involved In this problem. However, where- 
ever it is possible the schools may a provide a variety of Basic crafts 
and develop a number of other hobbies which do not involve much 
financial outlay. 

The criteria for the selection of Basic crafts were revealed 
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difTereoily by each group of educational practilioncra in Andhra 
frftdesh. The Headmanicrs of Basic Tramiing schmd« considered 
academic and pedagogical aspects, the Educational Officers viewed 
the same from administrative, organizational and financial considera¬ 
tions, while the Headsiuistefs of Basic schools kept purely the feasi¬ 
bility in view m the selection of Basic crafts, hut the students wanted 
to select the craft dependent on tbcir interests, and attitudes Only 
a few crafts which satisfied all the above points of view may be 
designated as Basic crafts and used as media of instruction, while all 
the other productive activities may be developed as hobbies. 

The Andhra study reveals that Agriculture and Gardening arc 
popular as Baste crafts. Harper Irena Mason (15) also reports that 
Agriculture was found to he most popular as a b.asic craft m Moga. 
Jangira H K. (17) in\iicd the opmion.s of teachers on craft and 
found that there was no defiiiile view on the part ut the teachers for 
adoption of certain crafts, in Gurgaon district. But Agriculture, 
Gardening, Spinning end Weaving were found to be the most popular 
crafts. Cnakravarii P. (6) also agrees that the mam craft followed 
in the schools was Africulture. Gajvani S. L. (12) conducted an 
altitude study of 800 boys in Delhi and it was found that the boys 
liked the crafts in the following order ; 1) Agriculture and Gardening 
2) Wood work, 3) Spinning and Weaving, 

All the studies arc unanimous about the popularity of Gardening 
and Agriculture as the Basic crafts. So, adequate provision should 
be made for the improvement of the leaching of these crafts in the 
Training Institutions by appointing igriculturnl graduates, with 
suitable emoluments 

In Andhra study n significant number of educational practitioners 
recommended the introduction of craft work from the third grade, 
while the maximum number favoured its introduction from fifth 
grade, The seven year integrated elementary education curriculum 
also recommended the rntroduciiun of craft work from the third grade 
onwards. Kumat V. V; (20) concludes that the children of primary 
standards of 3rd to 5th were tested and found that they seem to 
attain the same level in whatever way they are taught provided they 
arc given sufficient opportunity to learn ilie craft in the right way. 
Just as the teaching of alphabet is started in the first grade, the 
A,B,C of craft work should be started from the begining grades and 
the same may be intensified m a phased manner as the third and 
fifth grade levels. 
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Fires E A. (35) agrees with the Andhra study that the practical 
experience made in Bihar reveals that craft is taught in a mechanical 
way in many schools and an unsystamatic attempt has been made to 
create artistic abilities Yadava Ranjitsingh (46) supported the 
idea that craft work was generally ill organised and mechanical. 
Bhoote S. S. (2) while reporting the progress of work of the Basic 
school, Pavnar stated that the school practices with spinning and 
weaving as the mam craft provided opportunities to children to 
learn, not in a mechanical way. all the processes right from the 
growing of cotton to weaving 

The Basic Training School should develop suitable techniques 
for the scientific teaching of ciafls This will be possible if the 
student-teaching programme in these insiitutions is organised ui a 
systamatic manner to develop the correlated techniques of teaching. 

Harper Irena Mason (15) and Jangira N K (17) disagreed with 
the conclusion of the Andhra study that there wags difficulty in dis¬ 
posing off the craft products which were unable to compete in open 
market sales due to their poor quality The former states that the 
earnings from the crafts are satisfactory at Moga, the latter 
says that in the opinion of more than fifty per cent of the head¬ 
masters and craft teachor.s the disposal of the products of craft is 
satisfactory. Wherever there was difficulty in the disposal of craft 
products, besides organising sales to the students and after meeting 
the school requirements the products may be disposed off according 
to a definite policy set by the Education Department. 

It is revealed by the Andhra study that the excess expenditure 
on the craft work was due to wastage of raw materials poor quality 
of the implements and raw materials, lack of interest and skill on 
the part of the students and teachers, besides certain administrative 
and financial difficulties. Jangira N. K. (17) concluded that the 
quality of raw material and tools supplied and the procedure of sup¬ 
plying the same were quite unsatisfactory. The administrative 
machinery should be tightened to set right the above factors. 

e) Evaluation 

Fires E, A. (35) and Sheceff S. N, (37) and Airmath N. R. (16) 
agreed with the Andhra study that the traditional system of exami¬ 
nations was in vogue and the assessment of craft work was not 
satisfactory. But Pandey S. P (32) reported that the assessment 
practices were vitally related to the day to day experiences of 
the pupils. The constitution of a statutory Board of Basic Educa- 
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tion is recomniended for prescribing the curricula, holding public 
examinations, assessing the progress of Basic education and guiding 
the school and teacher education during the years to come. 

THAO 11 NO SIAIF 

(a) lniportat.de of Teachers for Basle Ivducation 

In Andhra and many other States an elementary education 
curriculum integrating the Basic and traditional patterns has been 
introduced and tlie span is either 7 or S years. But the success of 
the integrated elementary cdut.itum will be dcruntc if the teachers 
have understood the .scheme well and implemented it with all sincerity 
and seriousness. The Education ncpartmenls may take all possible 
steps to help the teacher to evoUe a philosophy of his own and 
coinmil himself to the task of cduc tiing the young The Govern¬ 
ments should see that the integrated elementary education scheme is 
implcrttcntcd properly and also arrange for its periodical evaluation 
to find out Its drawbacks-both theoretical and practical. In order to 
make this new .scheme successful the Ediu-.Uton Departments should 
chalk out a crash programme to orient all the teachers to Basic 
education and fallow up such .short training with frequent refresher 
courses, conferences, seminar.s, workshops and symposia at dilTerent 
Icvels-Block, Taluka, District, Region and Stale. 

(h) Dearth of Trained Teachers 

The Andhra study has revealed that the elementary and Basic 
schools are facing a big problem due to dearth ul trained teachers. 
Krishna Shnvaslava (44) mentioned that tlie minimum conditions for 
adopting the techniques of Basic education were wanting due to lack 
of adequate knowledge in teachers and insufikieticy ol the properly 
trained teachers in U. P, Sharma Babulal (40) said that the e.xpaiision 
of Basic Education sulTercd due la lack of iramcd teacher.*! in Raja¬ 
sthan. Jangira N. K. (17) reports that .57 per cent of the teachers 
working in the rural areas of Gurgaon district in Haryana are not 
trained m Basic edueatum. So, the Govcinment may conduct a 
dislrict-wisc survey of the requirements of leaching personnel and 
increase the strength in the existing training iiistilutiona wherever 
necessary and start new ones according to the needs of each district 
When teachers already in service are sent for training they should be 
sent on deputation with full pay and allowances. 
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(c) Women Teachers 

The percentage of women teachers working in the Basic school is 
very low. It is desirable to keep the elementary education mlhe 
hands of women teachers and hence the Government may give pre¬ 
ference to qualified women candidates m its policy to recruit teachers, 
(Andhra study) 

(d) Specialisation 

According to the Andhra study the Elementary Teacher Educa¬ 
tors being in the same cadre of secondary school teachers and inspect¬ 
ing officers are being transferred to the other lines frequently The 
new recruit to the Education Department may be given varied ex¬ 
perience of leucliing in a secondary school, training school and 
inspection of elementary schools etc in the first two years of proba¬ 
tion. After that the line of each employee should be decided by 
allowing them to opt for one of the jobs mentioned above, This will 
lead to greater concentration on a particular job and will result in 
useful speciali/ation, 

(e) Age of Retirement 

In Andhra the retircmcni age of teachers has been raised to 58 
from 55 for trained teachers for making the compulsory education 
scheme succes.sful But the age of retirement can be further raised 
to 60 or 65 as in (he case of employees of Universities and some other 
autonomous bodies. 

(f) Work Load 

The Andhra study has slated that the teachers are given more 
number of teaching periods, in more number of classes and they had 
to carry a heavy burden of correction work, and so they could not 
show indlvidu.d attention to each child, which resulted in the fall of 
standards So, the students resorted to and depended more on the 
keys to help themselves to pass in the examinations. Chauhan Suraj- 
pal Singh (8) while giving the drawbacks of Basic schools in U.P. made 
a complaint of excessive work-load of teachers Gupta Hajari Eal 
(14) also supproled this view. So, the Education Departments may 
on the one hand reduce the heavy load of curriculum and teaching 
and correction work per teacher and on the other hand encourage the 
Training Schools to develop methods of teaching large classes. 
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(g) CO‘opet«tloii of TeacliBrs 

The Andhra study has revealed tiiat the assistanis arc not 
co-operatsog wdh the Headmasters m the impicmcniatifm of Basic 
pattern as they feci that this is not suitable to the niodern scieniiftc 
and techfloIoBiK'^d tocial order. Chaudhan Htinhar Singh (7) states 
that crafts in Btsic education are not suited to the technological 
social order 

fbj Olssatlsfled Teachers 

The Andhra study states that there is a general dissatisfaction 
among the teachers due to the low salaries, Chauhan Surajpal Singh 
|R) uKo mention's that the tcacherc in U, P. nre low paid and so they 
are dimliHriCd. Oad L. K, (29) stated that tlic teachers need better 
salaries as they are disMUinficd with the present emoluments, Gupta 
tlajurilal (14J said that the eitudnmcnis of teachers are m great 
disparity in different purls of the country Tcichcrs arc generally 
dis'siitisficd wnih Midi Mate of affairs lUc CluvcrninciU may consider 
II reasonable mtrciisc m the scales of pay and other allowances of 
teachers and also try to evolve a sdicmc to supply the consumer’s 
goods ill subsidised r.ilcs thiough tc.uhcrs' co ’Operatives. 

SUPr.RVISTON 
(a) Philosophy of Supervision 

Yudav Ranjit Singh (46), Kaul G N, (21) and Charan B. D, (5) 
agreed with the Andhra study that some of the Bdiicaltonal and 
Block Oflicers could not adjust to the dtMUocralic revolution that has 
taken place mtlie country recently. Then altitude was said to be 
unsatisfactory ami unsympathetic. This was due to lack of training 
in the art of supervision. The Director of Public Instruction and 
Ins colleagues in the Deparimenl .should set a good example to all 
other subotdiruue oflicers at District and Block levels to act as friends, 
guides and philosophers of the school teachers 

The Educational Extension Officers under the Panchayat Samilhi 
arc involved in both admmi.siralion and inspection of the Basic and 
elementary schooh under their junsdication. This goes against the 
accepted principles of separation of inspection from educational 
administration. More over it is resulting in heavy clerical work on 
the part of the Inspecting Oflicers. So, establishment of local school 
boards is recommended for the administration of Elementary educa¬ 
tion, while the Inspectors appointed by the Government will inspect 
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the schools. The Government of Andhra Pradesh has taken similar 
action during the close of this investigation. 

A government report from Bihar (4) agrees with the Andhra 
study that there is no criteria with the inspecting officers for the super¬ 
vision of Basic schools So^ the Department of Education may evolve 
some criteria foi the assessment of a Basic school and supply a 
comprehensive proforma to the Inspectors for use at the time of 
inspection, replacing the present vague proforma used by some of 
them 

(b) Acndamic Guidance 

The Andhra study complained that the rigidity of the time table, 
daily routine, some of the rules and regulations of the schools and the 
Department of Education and the interference of some educational 
officers were coming in the way of following the dynamic methods of 
teaching for the realisation of the Basic school curriculum Gupta 
Hazanlal (14) mentioned the rigidity of time table and the daily 
routine among several other difficulties the Basic schools are facing. 
Chauhan Surajpal Singh (8) also mentioned the rigidity of tho time 
table as one of the drawbacks of U. P. Basic school. 

A report on Basic education in Bihar (4 published by the Bihar 
Basic Education Board, Patna) claimed that the supervisors are helping 
the teachers in following basic methods of teaching. Perhaps this 
report contained what the Government expects the supervisors to do. 
Naturally in a Government report the picture of Basic education is 
painted bright. However, the Education Department may consider 
ways and means of giving more freedom to the class room teachers to 
follow the methods thought to be best by them to suit the local class 
situation, by reducing the above mentioned interference to the 
absolute minimum. More over the Educational Officers may be 
asked to give constructive suggestions to the teachers for following the 
dynamic and modern methods of teaching, 

(c) Research and Field Services 

At present the central classes are being used for teaching some 
demonstration lessons and discussions on certain educational topics 
under the leadership of Inspectors The centre classes can be 
developed by them into local centres for educational research and 
training to encourage originality and experimentation in our schools. 
Inspectors should see that the central schools are equipped with highly 
qualified staff and good libraries for this purpose. 
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CItaran B, D. (5) agrees with the Andhra study that the admini¬ 
strative and supervisory authoriUes were found to be less enthusiastic 
about Basic education and a few of them though were interested in it, 
had to face a multitude of diflkultics in its implementEition. None of 
them tiKik tare to conduct simple investigations into the problems 
they were facing due to lack of facilities and guidencc. The Depart¬ 
ment of lidutation may try to find out why the guardians of Basic 
eduealuMi iheinsehes are not interested in this system and what 
dihis uliics they were facing. They should also be oriented to educa- 
tiuiuil research, and library and guidencc fEtcilitics should be provided 
to them. The Inspectors also could visit the training institutions 
frequently to get themselves into touch with the latest trends in 
education and research. 

At present there is no arrangement for exchange of ideas between 
Basic schools on any successful techniques adopted by them. The 
supervisors who go round the schools may locate the belter practices 
in all the acliools and study some good schools, and disseminate 
the information to all schools in the centre classes, through memeo- 
graphed maga/incs, personal interviews with teachers and finally 
through publication of ease histories of such cffcclive schools, 
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APPENDIX I 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION; ANDHRA PRADESH. 

RC. No. 125 n. inT/64 Dated 3rd April 1964. 

.M ‘~A CRITICAL INVESTIGATION INTO THE PRACTICE OF 
BASIC EDUCATION IN THE STATE OF ANDHRA 
PRADESH. 

Read. Letter dated 3(Hh March 1964 from SnC. S. Subbarao 
addressed to the District Lducational OfTicersi etc. 

The iindermcnlumed OITicers are informed that Sri C. S. 
Subbarao, Lecturer, College of Education, Osmanut University 
Hyilerahiul is carrying out an investigation into the practise of Basic 
Education, For this purpose, he has prepared a questionnaire 
intended to he filled in hy the Basic schools, and he is despatching 
the questionnaires to the District Educalioniil Oificers concerned 
for distribution to the selcced schools. 

The District F'ducalional Oftiters are requested to take early 
action in the matter. 

All the District Educational Officers, Deputy Inspectors and 
the Extension Officers (Education) arc further requested to give 
their full co-uperation in the mailer. 

Tu 

The Dist, Edud. Officers 
in the State. 

Copy to the Heacmasters 
of B. T. Schools in the State 


Sd. V. RAMCHANDRAN 
For Director of Public Instruction 
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C. S SUBBARAO, M. A., M. Ed. 
3-4-663/22 Narayanaguda, 


Phone 36004 
Ayderabad-20, A,P. 
March 30, 1964. 


ALL DISTRICT EDUCHTIONAL OFFICERS, 

ANDHRA PRADESH. 

Subject-. “A Ciitical Investigation mto the Practice of Basic 
Education in the State of Andhra Pradesh” 


Dear Sri, 

You arc aware that we are m a transition from the traditional 
Primary and Basic to the Seven Year Integrated Elementary Educa¬ 
tion in our State. It is hoped that a research on the above subject 
will throw some light on the correctness or otherwise of our Elemen¬ 
tary Education policy and will offer some useful suggestions for 
achieving the qualitative and quantitative progress of Compulsory 
Elementary Education in future 

To collect the necessary data for this research an exhaustive 
questionnaire for Basic Schools has been devised, (apart from other 
techniques) for distribution among the sampled schools m your 
district. The method of distribution of the questionnaire is according 
to the principles of Stratified Variable Fraction Random Sample 
Survey. 

Kindly send the questionnaires as immediately as possible, 
since the schools are closing soon for the summer vacation and the 
whole data have to be got before the vacation commences. The 
Schools may be asked to send the filled questionnaires directly to 
me under intimation to your office 

I am herewith sending copies of questionnaires for distribu¬ 
tion. Please acknowledge receipt of the same and kindly give 
this your earliest possible attention. 

Tqanking and expecting your full cooperation. 

Yours sincerely, 

Sd, C S. Subba Rao 

Ends . 1. Copy of letter No. RC 125 B. 

III-l /64 dated 3rd April 196S. 

2. Copies of questionpaire. 
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C. S. SDBBARAO, M. A. M PId., Hyderabad- 25, A. P. 

3-4 663/22 Narayanaguda, Phone 36004 

March 30. 1954. 

to 

A! L BASIC TRAINING SCllfPOLS. 

ANDHRA PRADESH. 

Suiijrtf ' ”A Cnltcal InvcMigaJion into Ihe Practice of Casfc 
EducatKMt ui the alatc of Anchriv Prndesh” 


Dear Sir, 

Ytm arc aware ihal we are in a iraiisitionoB the traditionalfr 
Primary am! Basic to the Kesen Yc.ir Iiiicgraicd I'lemciitary Educa¬ 
tion in mtr stale. It is hoped th.it a research on the above subject 
will throw some light on tlic torrc^.iHess or nihcrwisc of our Elemen¬ 
tary Edmaiion policy and wiHoHrer some suggestions for achieving 
the qviaiilalive -and quantitative progress of Compulsory Education 
jn future. In this connection it need not be overemphasised that 
the teacher training programme is vital for the siicces.s of the elemen¬ 
tary stage of Educaiion, as it is true with other stages. 

To collect the necessary data for tins research an exhaustive 
questionnaire for Basic Schools and Basic Training Schools has been 
prepared anti sent to all schools, apart Irom other tccliniques followed. 
The answers for the questions should confine to the Activities. In 
Ihe Basic Training Scliools, unless there ts scope for expressing an 
opinion on Basic .schools. Since the questionnaire requires certain 
alterations to adopt the same to the 1 raining Schools, the following 
Points may be noted.— 

1. The Heads of Basic Training Schools need not answer the 
pucstions fcacritig the following members . 

6. 9, 10, n. 12, 32, 50, 51, 52, 54, 55, 58, 59, 

2. Question No. 106 ; Please give an indication with regaid to all 
types of books available in your library apart from the list 
provided there. 

3. Ignore the grades (1 to 8) printed in the following questions 
and instead give the level and duration of the training courses 



obtained in your institution i e. Matric One Year for Teacheis, 
Matnc two years for freshers, Middle training 2 years for 
teachers or fieshers, Senior Basic 2 years or Junior Basic 2 
years etc, 7, S, 87, 88, 107 b. and 111 

Since the Basic Training Schools occupy a strategic position 
in the field of Primary Education, one can expect ideas to flow from 
them. The researcher has high hopes to get rich data from the 
Training Institutions in connection with this research also, as the 
answers such schools give are more reliable, frank and truthfull 
As in the case of every research the data the schools supply to me 
will be kept highly confidential and will be used for purposes of 
research only. I request my collegues in the Basic Training Schools 
not to feel shy to put anything they like into this questionnaire 

So, you are icquested to fill in the enclosed questionnaire 
and despatch the same to the address given above, as immediately 
as possible. 

Thanking you and expecting your full cooperation, 


Yours sincerely, 

Sd C. S. Subbarao 
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Hyderabad 
I3th April, 1964 

From : 

C. S. SWBARAO, M. A. M. td., 

Leaturef, College of Education, 

Osmania IJnivetsily 
To 

The Secretary to Government 

Ministry of Planning and Pancliayal Raj 

Government of Andhra Pradesh, Hyderabad. 

Sir, 

Sub:—A Critical Investigation into the 
practice of Basie Education in the 
Stac of Andhra Pradesh. 

I am carrying out an investigation into the practice of 
Basic Education in the Slate of Andhra Pnulcsli, 

In this connection a tiuesiionnauc has been sent to all the 
basic schools in the state with a forwarding letter of the D, P. I, 
A copy of that questionnaire is enclosed for your reference along 
with the D. P. L's proceedings and reference. 

Another questionnaire has to be sent to all the Inspecting 
officer in the State. Copies of this questionnaire have been sent 
through the Education Department to the Dy. Inspectors of Schools, 
District Educational Officers, Inpcctrcsses of Girls Schools and 
Regional Dy. Directors of Public Instruction, 

I am approaching your dcparimeni for favour of a letter of 
recommendation to the Dy. Secretaries (Edu) of the Z. Ps in the 
State and forwarding of this questionnaire to the respective Panshads 
and Samithics wito inslrucUons to the Dy. Secretaries and Evtcn- 
sion Ofikers to fill the same and return to the address given blow 
within the eatlist possible time. 

I shall be highly thankful to you for this encouragement your 
department is giving to promote a useful research, 

Thankinking you, 

Yours Faithfully, 

Scl/ C. S.Subbarao 
3 40663/22 Narayanaguda, 
Phone 36004 
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Memorandum No, 2772/PR/64-1 Dated: 22-4-1964, 


Sub: A Critical Investigation into the practice 
of Basic Education in the State of Andhra 
Pradesh - Regarding, 

Ref: From Sri C S Subba Rao, Lecturer. 

Letter No. Nil Dated 12-4-1964 

A copy of the letter cited together with sufficient number of 
copies of questionnaire is herewith sent to the Secretaries of Zilla 
Panshads. They are requested to distribute the copies among the 
Dy. Secretaries of (Education) and the Extension Officers (Education) 
for filling up the questionnaire. The questionnaire duly filled up 
may be returned direct to the address given below Any doubt 
may be got clarified from the author of the questionnaire at the 
address given below. 


Sd. B. K. Rao 

Deputy Secretary to Government 


To 


The Secretaries of Zilla Panshads, 
through Chairman. 


Copy to: 

Shri C. S. Subba Rao, 

3-4-663/22 Narayanguda, Hyderabad-29, 
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THE HEADMASTERS 01 BASIC SCHOOLS 
BASIC TRAiNlHG SCHOOLS. 



Thi.‘i r^iseakh i,s ifesigiicd tQ find mu liwv ihe btu/ic sy^iicm of 
ciiucylson is htinf implemented in mir iitate, 

1 um |!l ui to inLnin you tlial your sdmo! is selected for lo-opcrib 
ting in thi!. lescurdi. So, I shall be very grateful to you, if you i.eiid 
the replies to the qucMinnnaire within one week by book-post. 

I shall be glad to rcreivc any details connected with the practice 
of Basic education found out from your ctperieucc 

With gtakful thanks 


Yuuis sincerely: 
C S, Mba Rao. 


QIH'STIOHNAIRI 

N.B (1 1 Pk.isc dicik ( ) ag imsi the items with which you agree 

cross (X) if y*)U dusagu-e and dish f—j against those 
iiiiih which you wiisider as doubtful, 



fix : (1) Reasons for lack of discipline among students. 

— 1) Influence of the political leaders 
X 2. Helplessness of the teachers 

— 3, Curriculum isiadvanced m scope 

2. Please add your own suggestions at the end of each question; 

3. Your answers will be kept confidential and will be used for resea¬ 
rch only. 


1. DETAILS ABOUT THE SCHOOL 


1. 

Name of the School ■ 




2, 

Place Taluk 



District 

3 

Dale of establishment of the school 

Day 

month 

year 

4. 

Date of conversion into basic pattern 

Day 

month 

year 

5. 

Population of the place 

Men 

Women 

Total 

6. 

Population of the children between 
6-14 years of age. 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

7, 

Statistical details of scholars during the year 

1963-64. 



Class Number of sections Boys Girls Total 


fe...- ■ -. ■> ■ » > ..— 1 1 ~ m • r-f r 

8. Statistical details of the boys and girls during the acadeiniP 
year as obtained at the end of July 1962, 1963. 



Class 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 S 



9. Reasons for the remaining boys and girls, in the village not 
attending 

— 1 Parents have not realised the importanee of education 
2. Parents send the children to work as domestic servants 

— 3. Children have to aiiciul to domestic duties, when parents 

go out for employment 

— 4. Economic distress 

— 3. WesilUiy people think ihiU education is not necessary for 

ihcir children 

— 6 . 

_ 7 

— 8 . 

10. Measures taken to attract more ciuldren to s<.hools 
— 1. Award of scholarships 

™ 2. Arrangement of free midday me d. 

3 Free, dislnbutiori of cducaiion.il equipment like slates 
books etc 

4 I stiblishmciU o| Paiciii'U.uiicT Assiujaiion andcncourag- 
mg the piuciiSs ihi.*t4‘h o to ser.d tbcir children to the 
school 

—■ 5. Organisation of U-caircs on the impiniarice of cdiuution 

6 Making people recognise the importance of education 
through organisation of Dramas, Burrakalhas, Karikathas 



— 7. Personal contact with parents 

— 8. Making the school programmes interesting 

11 Upto what grade the basic pattern is operating ^ 

12, State the reasons for not being able to introduce basic pattern 
in other grades 

— 1. Government has not converted all grades into baisc pattern 

— 2. Lack of public enthusiasm and co-operation 


IL SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

13. Indicate the nature of the building in which your school is 
housed. 


1. Rented building 

2. Government building 

3. House which was built by the 
public for school 

4. Village chavadi 


—5 Cattle shed 
—6a Temple 
b Church 

c Mosque 


14. Mark the location of your school against items given below ' 


- 1. 

Near the Market 

2 

Near 

the Weekly 

— 3. 


Factory 

4 

>) 

Cinema 

— 5. 


Tavern 

6 

9f 

Outskirts 

— 7. 

a 

Fields 

8 

ff 

Tank 

— 9. 

1 j 

Garden 

10 

) i 

Main road 

- 11 



12 




15. Were any alterations made after your school was converted into 

basic pattern ? Yes.No...,. 

16 Please check how you obtain assistance for making the necessary 
alterations in the school buildings ? 


1. Government funds. 

%. Contribution in the shape pf 





— a) People’s Funds 3 fvtudent-teache 

co-operation 

b) Shramdan —a) Culleciion of 

subseripiions 

— c) In kind —b) Shramdan 

17. Do you have aceommodalioii facilities for conducting the (bllow* 
mg prograrumes. 


S!. No. 


Item Sep.arate 
Place 
available 


I Sunktiiu 

I pl.u'cavai- 


Ventilaiion 

Saiisfac- 

lory 


1. Class-room leaching’ 
1. Basic crafts 

3. Assembly 

4. Beading room 

5. Library 

6. Store room 

7. Exliibuion 

8. Museum 

9. Agriculture 


10. Fine Arts | 

11. Cultural AUivittc.s! 


12. Hostel i I 


18, Indicate the reasons for mu oht.uniny ,t suitable building Fof 
.school. 

— I Suitable buildings sue not .uailablc at the place, 

— 2 People arc not contributing nmnev far the construction of 

the building 

— 3 Government is not sanctioning fundi for construction Of 

buildinS 


— 4. There is no enthusiasm in public for a building 

— 5 Those who have good buildings are unwilling to give the 

same foi housing the school 

— 6 . 

— 7 

— 8 

19, What type of lavatories and urinals do you have in the school ? 

— 1 Compost latrines 3 Ordinary type 

— 2. Cement latrines 4 No latrines 

available 

20 How much of land is available for your school for the following. 

In Sq Yards 

1 Agriculture 

2 Gardening 

3 Orchard 

4. Play ground 

5. School building 

III DETAILS ABOUT TEACHERS 

Men Women 

21. Number of teachers sanctioned for your school — — 

22. Number of teachers working m your school at 

present — 

23. Number of teachers left during 1962-63. — — 

24. Number of teachers came in such vacancies — — 

25. Number of leacheis still required for the school. — 

26. Are theie teachers m your school with special 

training in the following subjects ~ 

— 1 Basic crafts —4. Dance 

— 2. Cultural activities —5. Drill 

prawin| 



27. Are you able to organise the above programmes successfully, 
even Nvhen there is no specially trained teacher in your school? 

28. Are teachers receiving salaries in time? Yes__„Ho,_ 

29. Indicate the reasons for not receiving the salaries in time: ~ 

— 1. Late sanctioning of the budget 

—' 2, Delay in higher oHiccs 

— 3. Objections of the auditors 

—* 4. Inability of the teachers to prepare pay bills correctly 

5. Due to absence of a treasury or bank near about. 

6. Central schools are given the job of claiming the salaries 

— 7. 


30. Do your colleagues cooperate with you in the implementation 

of the basic system of education? Yes_ 

31. Indicate the reasons in case there is no co. operation from your 
colleagues, 

— 1. There is no enthuiasm for Basle cducaiuin on the part of 

the teachers 

— 2. They do not have interest in the teaching profession. 

■— 3. They feel this system is not suitable for the new mechani¬ 

cal age. 

™ 4. 

32. How many leacfaers of your school want to go back to the 

traditional elementary schools? -— 

33. Do you feel lliat your co-teachers have received sufficient 
training forerunning a basic school successfully? Yes-—--No—- 

34. If not what are the drawbacks you observed in the basic teacher 
training programme? 

35. Which of the following records arc being maintained by your 
assistant teachers? 

— 1. Annual plan — 2. Record of students Cultural 

& Social activities. 

2, Monthly plan — 4. Physical Development 



5. Daily lesson plan 
7. Monthly pregress report 

9, Teachers individual craft 

11. Notes from self“5itudy 

13. News of Student cultural 
& Social development 


— 6 Scholastic progress 

— 8, Personality development 

— 10. Students progress in crafts 

— 12. Aptitudes & Attitudes 

— 14 Physical Development 


36. Indicate the daily average time devoted by the teachers for 
the following activities - 

Activity Time devoted 

1. Class room teaching Hrs — Mts 

2. Practical work 

3. Community work 

4. Preparation for teaching 

5. Cultural activities 

6. Office work 


7. 


8 . 


9, 

37. Have any teachers in your school produced any basic education 
literature (essays, books, songs, dramas, teaching aids) If so 
please give details regarding the teacher, and the name of 
the agency if the same has been published. 



3V. COMMUNITY LIFE AND PUBLIC ATTITUDE 


38, Intimaie in thj prufurma gncn bcluw the cvimmuniiy aesivitict 
conducted during the academic year 1962 43 in your school; 


j Once in j 

SI. No Commiimiy Activity 1^''”*’ niany 

days 


Communiiy prayer 
Sciii’ul de.sning pro¬ 
gramme 

ViiLige cleaning pro¬ 
gs .tnme 

Cormnunity dining 
StuderUs nudda) meals 
Sutray.igna 

Birth days of great 
men nutional, iiucial, 
political tukuraK reli¬ 
gious jcUivals 

Oenaral Body meetings 
of students to discuss 
school afTairs on par- 
liaineiUary methods 

Educational excursions 

Social service piogra- 
mnies (rpiodcmics, 
fire accidents, clca- 
ning, collections tor 
N D.E ) etc, 

Biirrakathi. Ilari- 
kathn, Bh.ipuvntam, 
Music, Dance, I9rann« 
Exhibition 

Museum 

Sports compcteiions 
Children’s festivals 
School court 


CondUited 
undci stu¬ 
dent lead¬ 
ers niuna- 
gement 


Is there co¬ 
operation 
from villa¬ 
ger 




39 Are the following qualities developing in the students when 
the are sufficiettlly trained in the community activities 


13 Responsibility 
14, Team spirit 


— 1 Deseiplme 

— 2, Work miiidedncss 

3 Initiaiive 

— 4. Tact 

— 5. Self reliaiHC 

~ 6. Intelligence 

“ 7 General skills 

— 8 Liking fur village life 

“ 9 Dignity of manual labour 

— 10, Desire for social service 

— 11 Frugality 

— 12 Reverence to God 


15, Lcadciship 

16 Comradeship 

17 Cooperation 

18 Readiness to take orders 

19 Patriotism 

20 Patience 

21 Care of school 

and community property 

22, To own mistakes 

23. Capacity to appre¬ 
ciate other points of view 


40 Is the attitude of the public favourable to the community 
programmes conducted in basic schools? Yes ^_^ No _ 

41. In case the attitude of some people is not favourable to certain 
programmes) the reasons may be indicated. 

— 1. People do not agree for their children to do manual work. 

— 2 Students are being heckled with nick names such as 

'Cotton carders’ ‘Weavers’ etc 

— 3. People feel that their children were not being educated 

through the Basic system, 

— 4, People are unable to understand the importance of basic 

education. 

5. People aie lazy. 

— 6. Due to lack of basic trained teachers 

L People are not understanding the systeny 



2. Programmes ate not implemented properly and so 
the public attitude IS prejudiced 

7. People are afraid of new systems 

8* People do not like all castes to work together 


- 10, 

42, Is Basic education gelling public patronage? Yes No__ 

43. In case you think that Basic education is not getting public 
patronage please indunte your reasons for the same, 

1. Parents of basic school students arc not cooperating with the 
school as they fail to understand this system properly, 

— 2. Teachers do not have either complete knowledge or convic¬ 

tion rcgiifding this syacm of education. 

— 3. Basic education is not properly dovetailed with the higher 

stages of education. 

— 4, Teachers and administrators with enthusiasm, elficiency 

and capacity to make this new education successful, are 
lacking. 

—- 5. The material and social conditions for the growth of this 

system arc not obtained in the country at present. 

6. The programmes for the implementation of this system of 
education arc not only loose, but also unsatisfactory. 

—* 7, The place given to crnfi work and self-sufliciency in this 

system iv noi liked by all, 

>— 8. The community life in schools is mechanical as fieople have 

not understood the objectives of community living. 

— 9. This system is not in agreement with our national economic, 

technical, industrial objectives. 

^ 10, The main principles of this system i.e. Correlation and 
activity centered learning have proved a failure. 



11 This system involves a lot of expenditure and so it Is not 
progressing satisfactorily. 

12. Failure to appoint efficient trained teachers on higher 
salaries, 

13. As basic crafts are village oriented this system in unpopular 
in the Cities, 

14. Influential persons in the society are sending their children 
for education to foreign countries, public schools, convents, 
English medium schools So, the status of basic sdhool is 
not rising, 

15. There are no model basic schools. 

16 Craft instruction is not properly carried out 

17 All elementary schools are not converted into Basic pattern. 

18. The managers are unwilling to convert the aided schools 
into basic pattern. 

19. The necssary literature and other techniques are not 
available for the propagation of basic system of education. 

20. Absence of power driven crafts in basic schools. 

21. The idea that the standard of education in other schools is 
higher than in basic schools 

22 Trained graduates are not appointed as Head Masters of 
basic schools, 

23. Lack of proper guidance either from the State Education 
Department, or other officers and inspectors. 

24. Students arc not sufficiently encouraged by giving scholar¬ 
ships, midday meals, slates etc 

25. Teachers do not have free and proper living accommoda¬ 
tion. 

26. Disregarding the interests, and aptitudes of students, the 
school IS teaching certain crafts only, depending on its 
convenience 

27. Lack of text books based on correlated teaching. 

28. Craft proceeds are not used for the school. 



™ 29. Oilieers ut ihc ku,U uiKhorilics do not have sulficicnt undei- 
■standing of eihicati.nt. 

- 30- Lick ot prolc’SMond (outsuls to do-seisiinate I iicsi techniques 

and pitncipL’so! tvaJijsig 

- 3i. The otSkef'i m the Fducatmn Dcpirtincnt urc trying to 

m.dc the h.iMc stnemc :i failure 

. 32 I he cdueaiKin.T Mamiards and traminit of the present day 

teachers arc not satf$taciory. 

‘rhe nie i tlnit h.isa system is utopian and not practa.il 

IL The Congress Government is forcibly implementing this 
fA’slem tn the country, as this idea is given by !vlr M K 
G.mdhi. 

t5 T he Isdiov ing nccissai y laediiies are lading for making 
this svstem a success. 

1 ‘Uso Ih'is tianted in coiioi .It'd IcMchnig 

.L I ext hooks suit,tide tui this item ot ediicalion. 

— L Guule hooks whu h are htdplul tos teachers 

4. Iinpiimcnts required lot the ptopei woikingo! crafts. 
-- L Kmt .Me'.Huldinns. 1'tid .ind tni.t'.iiio i facilities 


41. I’kase indaute the lUi .tstiios which you h.ive taken to get public 
patronage for the basic system <if educlton 


■i™" 1, .social sersucc 

! ormatiMii of local 
l-dui niton t’onninttec 

—" 5. Procvssum.s on special 

occasions 

7. Convincing people ludi 
vidually about thus 
system 


— 2 Ballads, naiikaiha, Drama, 
Songs 

4 Ml 1 lings and ct iiOicMKes 

6. Ceknn.tlnm of Basic edu¬ 
cation week 

,— 8. School annual day 



— 9. 

Exhibitions —10. 

IvliiseilinS 

— 11. 

Sutrayagna —12, 

Sports competitions 

— 13. 

Preparation of compost —14. 

Implementation of Cons¬ 


accoiding to new methods 

tructive piogramme through 
ba.sic school 

~ 15, 

Bringing students to —16. 

Adult Social Educational 


school daily 

Progiammes 

— 17 

To cultivate friendship —18 

Fixing a day in a week for 


With people opposing 

people to see this system 


basic education with a 

View to convince them 

of education in practice. 

- 19 

Exhibiting films on ■—20. 

Distribution of piopaganda 


this system 

literature 

- 21. 

—22 



45 Please suggest furthei measures that can be tiken foi the pro¬ 
pagation of Basic education 

1. Sanctioning one motor van to evciy basic tiaining school for 
piopaganda purposes 

— 2. Expert committees should visit the schools in the state and 

tender advice to schools 

—- 3. Efforts should be made to raise the standard of the students, 
as they form the tools of propaganda for basic education 

— 4, The legislators should carry out piopaganda for this system 

with the help of the Director of Public Instruction. 

— 5. The Information Department and the A. I. R should do 

propaganda for this system 

““ 6. Propagandists should be employed for propagating the 

importance of this system. 

7. Basic education should be made piogressive by adopting 
scientific techniques and it should be made popular. 

46. What are the social evils present in your locality. 



2 . 

47. What are ihE miHinsihilitscSi'ishich >our sthuol haii taken for 
ertidicatmg the name, 

1 , 

1 

Y, SCHOOL ORGANISATION 
4B Hnw ts jour school pji>gr.\mmc decided ? 

L Slair mccUngs weekly ( 5 farinitthily { ) monthly 

I ' arc held to decide the school plan. 

3 1 he He,nlnuistcr di’cides the school plan. 

,L The schoni pntgrammes sire decided with the co-operation 
of the stiulenis 

—- 4 1 he pt.ui of school proj.’r.immes is prepared and sent by the 

joJlowtng sdficcs. 

St, Hctfctsirnit ■ h. Ktlncatimi Secretary 

-- c Director i»! public — d. Rep,lonal Deputy Dircc- 

Instfuci.on lor of Public Instruction 

■— e. District I’ducsition.d 

Oniccr f. Basic Lducation OIRcer 

g. Haste'rraininp School h. /alia Paiishad 

1 , Punchayal sanitli j. 

»"> 5. The school programmes arc tlciidcd in consultation with the 

local people. 

6. With n view to face the cneumslanccs ns they arise no school 
progiamme is cimtempl ited, 

49. How IS the suidcnt self-government organised in your school ? 

1. It IS based on the pattern of the following institutions. 

— I. Village panchayat — 2 . Panchayat samtti 



3. 

Municipality 

— 4. Zilk parisiiad 

5. 

State Assembly 

— 6 Central Parliament 

7. 

United Nations 

— 8. Appointment of pupil 


Organisation 

leaders by the Headmaster 
for special programmes 

9. 

Class Committees 

—10. School committee 

11. 

Students Union 

—12. Special Committees of 
the class and school 


2 Are you giving the students the complete responsibility of 
running the school on certain days Yes —No.- 

3. How many members are there in the Student Ministry 
Please indicate their designations and duties Number- 

Designation Duties 

1 . 


2 , 

3. 

4 

5 


Yes No. 


Are your teachers discussing the problenis of 
the students with the parents ? 

Do the parents come to the school for inqui¬ 
ring about the progress of their children ? 

Is there a Parent-Teacher Association for 
effecting cooperation between them ? 

Is there a School Educational Advisory 
Committee with representation of the local 
people? 

. Are your students taken into highei grades 
in other schools without being examined ? 



If 3 our {(clioo! if. .1 smjilc lc.i<.hef Sviioivl please 
give hcisw Ihe .special Jiffieulties which you 
mu facing m iinplenieiitiiip ih^' pr»-gianime of 
basic educaiion 

1. 


III tii'C )oui svhooi IS iiinnitig on sliifi s>Mem. indicate the 
dillkuhics in Use iinpL’niciii iiion of hasu Cilucaiinn 

1 

2. 

M. If you have fixed dcUmic taigets for the cuiiiciilai and cO" 
curiKul.ii acliVilics, lint the same heluw. 

I 

n 

J 

isuheale the sxslciu'd tLachmg followed iii your school 

1. Class tcMsher system 

2. Kuhjeet tciuher system 

— ?. Mixed system 

^d, According to 'sB above if the class teacher system is in vogue, 

aj Please slue wlictUcr you follow tlic method of dividing the 
school lime into periods Btvmg bdls at the end of each 
pcriiid s' 

b Il.is the icaclici Ireedom to devote his tunc according to 
his plan to piOMdr the maximum hcnelU to the pupils, 

fa). If the t»istem cU giving bells at the end of each period was in 
vogue please state duration of the period and how the moriim 
and afternoon sessions are divided ? 


CD 



Time 

j From 

To 

Number of periods 

Morning 

Interval 

Afternoon 

1 




61, Please give m the proforma below the items taught under the 
curricular and co-curiiculai programmes. 


Curricular Periods Co-curncuiar Periods Time before/m 
subjects per week Programmes per week after school time 

1. MotherTongue 1, Dramas 

2 . 2 . 

3. 3. 

4. 4. 

62. State the items which are given as home work under each 
subject and indicate how much tune you expect the student, to 
devote for each of them. 


Subject Item of home work Tunc devoted by 

student per week 


1 . 


2 . 

3. 


63. Please list the purposes in giving home work assignments. 

1 , 

2 . 

3. 


64. State how many times the following officers have visited your 
school during the academic year 1962-63 



1 . Name of the otlkcr P«ri>o.sc of visit Frequency 

1, MmiUer lor Hducation 

2 , Echiciition Secretary 

S. Director of'Public Instruction 
or Djt. Director 

4, Basic Education Olftcer 

5 District I’clucatumal OfBcer 

fi Chairman, 7aila Parishcd 

7, Oy Secretary, rducation, of 
the Zilla Parishcd 

K. Dy. Inspector of Schools or 
Esiension OBiccr 

9, Talisildar 

UK Block Development OBlcer 

11 . 

12 . 


VI MH'i'IfODS Ol- TEACHING 

65, Arc yo.i following the cotielated technique of leaching as 
one of the methods of teaching ^ 


6 ( 1 , In case coirelation technique is followed please slate which of 
the following items aie prosiding more opportunities for 
following the same. 


1 . Cl aft \vnr‘k 

— 3. Social enviionmeni 

5. Nature study 

7, School cultural 
nciivilies 


2, Economic environment 

— 4 Physical environment 

— 6 . .School community life 

~ 8 . Social service programmes 


67, Give below some of the situations which are helpful for 
correlation. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

68. Give topics under subjects which are difficult to correlate. 

Subjects Topics 

1 . 

2 . 

3, 

69 Aie you using the following techniques of teaching in your 
school 

— 1. Project method — 2 Problem method 

— 3. Excursions (Direct method) —4 Radio 

~ 5. Use of sound films and 

filmstrips — 5. Group techniques 

70. What are the difficulties you are experiencing in following 
correlated techniques of teaching 

1. Lack of Literature on correlation. 

— a) Text books 

— b) Guide books 

— c) Books on correlation 

— d) 

— 2 Lack of reference libraries with books on correlated 

technique. 

— 3, Headmasters trained in basic education and who have 

conviction are not appointed, 

_ 4. Basic training schools arc not erapliasising tins method 

5. Help from the following persons is not forthcoming ; 

- a. Assistant teachers 

— b. Educational Officers 

— c. Parents and local people 



d. Otlier t'dlceris 


6, Ill CiS'jC of ddlkiilty in following correlated teclinique 
there lb no expert guidance to the teachets. 

7, Teacherx do not have the ncccs^.viry pvohcieacy to teach 
craftte. 

8, All tcachcrti do not have equal ciViciency in all subjects 
lor coirdating all knowledge through craft actiMity. 

9 1 he fear that logical Older will be disturbed if correlation 

ii» lollowcd. 

UK Alloinient of diriercnt periods for different subjects is 
nut useful for the promotion of the correlated technique. 

IL Cdiildren are not cvuuum mteresi in the lessons taught 
through thus technique, 

12. Iherc ire no facilities for the introduction of difTcrent 
V rails 

O. P;ucuts arc not willing for ihcir children to do manual 
labour. 

14. bunds arc not prosidcd for the promotion of this technique 

15. This technique IS not convenient for teaching some subjects 

16. IndilTcicncc of uliiceis and teachers, who have not received 
basic tiaining. 

17. 'leathers having faith m basic education arc not selected 

18 Syllabus is not in accord.uice with the social environment for 
the purpose of making this technique successful, 

19, Tills technique is not successful due to certain defects 
in the organisation td schools, 

2P ! he maicna! and the ttachinp-lcaiiiing aids arc lacking 
for inaKntg this Icsliiisquc snuc^slul, 

21. Tcashei'i svho possess the ininiimiai educational quali- 
iication i e M.ituoulation cannot impleinmii the Basic 
sysiein properly. 

22. The following have no belief in basic education. 

1. Headmaster —2. Leadci^ 



-- 3 Assistant teachers —4. ]LocaI people 

— 5. Educational olficcrs 

71 Indicate your suggestions for removingt difficulties which 

usually come in the way of following the correlated technique 
of teaching in basic schools 

— 1. The teaching of items of knowledge which cannot be 

correlated either with the craft, physical or social environ¬ 
ment should be postponed. 

— 2 Items that can not be correlated should be taught in the 

ordinary way. 

— 3 Instead of taking up complex programmes, simple activities 

should be made the centres for correlation. 

_ 4 The teachers should possess integrated scientific knowle¬ 
dge for making this method successful. 

— 5 The schools should be given the benefit of researches conduc¬ 

ted in different parts of the country 

_ 6 Teachers should make a comprehensive study of all the 

literature available on correlation 

—■ 7 The curriculum and syllabi should guide the teachers for 
making this technique successful 

_ 8 Curriculum should be so revised as to cater to the local 

environment for making this technique successful. 

._ 9. The teachers should have freedom to frame the details of 

the curricular programmes under a broad frame of woik 
suggested by the Education Depaitment 

— 10. Basic Tiainiug schools (hould give more importance to 

the coirelated technique of teaching. 

— 11. Ideal guide books foi teachers and text books for pupils in 

legional languages for pupils should be supplied. 

— 12 The Universities and the Research Institutes should carry 

out thorough research in the correlated technique of teaching 
and supply the results to the schools, 

— 13. 

— 14 
r- 15, 



72 Check the types (*f correlation followed in your school. 

1. Collateral corielatmn 

2, I IniUncrsil correlation 
3* Multilateral correlation 


73. Are there some teachers in your school who have 'prepared 
literature on how to teach certain topics following,the correlated 
technique, based on their tca(,hing experience ? If so, please 
give the details below. 


T 


HI. No 

' 

Nximcaf the UMchcr 

1. 


2. 


3 



Subject and 
topic correlated 


Situations used 
for correlation 


( Please cnch'Sc a copy of a correlated lesson plan ) 


VII. CURRICULUM AND SYLLABUS 

74 Do you fee! that the ohjcclivcs of basic education and the new 
weial order envisaged by it can he achieved through the 
current curriculum of basic education ? 

Yes No 

75. Do you hare the copies of the following syllabi m yoUr 

school ^ 

1. Syllabi in dilTcrent school subjects. 

— 2. Sy llabus for dilfercni Crafts 

76. Did you ccnsult any other syllabi ^ If so, please give 
details below : 


1 . 


2 . 

3. 

77. Arc you able to complete the syllabus, if you are adop¬ 
ting the methods and techniques taught in the training 
institutions ? 






78 Do the following items obstruct the curricular practices^ 

— 1. Time table 

— 2. School rules 

— 3 Rules and regulations of the Education Department 

4. 

79 Do you feel that status of Basic education will rise, if 
English IS made the medium of instruction from 

the lower grades ^ 

EO Give you] suggestions for making the cun iculum more useful 
to the teachers. 

— 1 Various craft processes should be suggested for each of 

the Items of syllabus 

— 2 Teachers should chalk out the details of the curriculum to 

suit the local conditions and environment, under a 'broad 
scheme suggested by the Education Department. 

— 3 Syllabus should give specific and concrete directions and 

avoid all vagueness 

— 4. The Items of the syllabus should be so selected as to suit 

the different grades. 

— 5. Instead of the government prescribing any curriculum, 

it should supply syllabi constructed by different agencies 
(Hindustani Talimi Sangh, Government of India and the 
different state governments.) 

— 6, Equal place should be given for theory and practices in the 

curriculum. 

— 7. Teachers should prepare the curriculum in accordance 

with the children’s needs and environment. 

8, Curriculum should be written in the regional languages 
and supplied to schools. 

9. The items m the syllabus should be divided into the foj^ 
lowing categories. 

_ 1, Gradewise specific educational qbjectjYps 

2. Items of knowledge 



At UvnicS’. ii'.erul ft’i corrd (tton 
4. 'Uu‘ /itls liC'CS'.ary fttr iuch activilies. 

- iO StuiaMf (e\t inniks .up ihu hetntf prescritc <l for the rcahsa- 

t5i‘n I'f till' sdlubi 

--- t}. Oujiel.itta tcdiiuqup should hr given due place in the 
pratiuJ tuurie of the basic {ramuig schiUtLs 

12. t'luucula shuuld HP prescribed on the bar.» of thorough 

K srehes 

1 An vxpcri comiii.itce ihoukl be asked to prepare a thoiough 

. atuculsnn 

14 The in ndit of the p^pcfiencps of the basic teachers should 
lu* t<< the H.'iiu cuiricuUtm. 

. 15 li.c Ilf the currtLuIum uet .set-baek due to examina¬ 

tions. 

-- Kn Curraulum .should be develops! in the workshop of 
tpachers and experts of basic education. 

It. 1. Arc you usmg the following types of books in your school ? 

1, (luuJc botiks for teat.hcr>s 
» J, Text hooks for students 

H2. What kind ol guide &uul text books arc useful for basic schools 
in your opiiuuii ? 

1, The test IhkiKs should cont.iin uctivities and progriimincs 
lor the items ol knuv.ledge ntenuoiied in the .syllabus. 

2 The snnde books should show how the items of knowledge, 
piamines mcmuuied in the syllabus and text books 
.should he euriEl.tted to .itiivities. 

.T textbooks silo' Id be wrillf'ti tikiiig the lociil, sociah 
ctononiK and phs-tical environments into consideration, 

4. The ite.n-, of 1 mnvle ige in the text hooks slunild be based 
mi the results oi rrsi'urches on the apiiuuics and attitudes 
oi chikl 'n» at every slwigc, 

— 5, Items of knowledge in text books should be related tto the 

objeclu cs of the new social Order envisaged by "Nai Taiim. 



83 Are separate text books necessary for basic schools ^ If so, 
state your reasons 

— 1 . 

— 2 . 

— 3. 

84. Do you believe there is no need for text books if students made 
notes of all the educational activities in the school 

VIII CRAFT WORK 

85. What are the objectives of teaching crafts according to you ^ 

•— 1 To teach different subjects through craft work. 

— 2 To give vocational training to the students. 

— 3. To make worthy use of leisure time. 

— 4 To give training to the senses and muscles. 

— 5. To earn money for the school through the sale of craft 

products 

— 6. To enable the pupils to help their parents in their vocations. 

— 7. To inculcate the attitude of dignity of labour in students. 

— 8 . 

— 9. 

~ 10 

86 Indicate the principles you have followed in the selection of 
crafts taught in youi school. 

' 1 Decisions of the Government. 

2, Availability of the following locally : 

— (a) The raw ,material. 

I— (b) Craft implements 



"" {c} Riciliitefi for repair of craft nnpleiiients 
~ (dj Tcchfiic.il ficlp from craftsmen, 

? Need and dcnuind for craft products in llic locality. 

4, of teachsng Utfrcrciii scJiool subjects through the 
craft. 

5. Aptitude of students for the craft. 

fe. Possibility of cmplojiiip a great number of students in tins 
craft. 

-- 7, Avail.thdny of trained teachers for teaching llie craft. 

Many parents and others practice the craft as their vocation. 

" 9 . .Students iMO suitably and easily work this craft, 

[tl, .Students like to do this craft, 

tl, Possibditv of less cost and increased cunnngs through this 
craft, 

- 12, Parents advice to chiklren for iearing ihi.s craft. 

SJ, 

— 14. 


S7. What arc the crafts introduced in your school? Mark them in the 
table given below ; 


SI No 

Crafts j 

Grades | 

Main Craft 

Subsidiary 

1 . 

1 Spinning 


t 

1 

1 

2, 

Weaving 




3 . 

j 

(iiirdcning 




4, 

Agriculture 




5. 

Carpentry 




6 . 

Book-binding 


1 


7, 

An 




8. 

Pottery 







( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


9. 

Leather work 



10 

Navartape weaving 



11. 

Mat weaving 



12 

Clay modelling 



13. 

Tailoring 



14. 

Kamb'dl weaving (R-ugs) 



15 

Paper work 



16. 

Paper making 



17. 

Cardboard modelling 



18. 

Embroidery 



19 

Basket weaving 



20 

Tatties weaving 



21. 

Toy making 




88 Give the ouinber of major and minor crafts introduced. 


Grades 


Major Crafts 


Minor Crafts 








Are all the crafty gtven equal tune ? 


Yes—No — 


How much time is given for the majoi aiul nmior crafts 
in a week ? 

Crftft4 Time 

Hrs. Mis. 

Major craft —— — 

Xtinor craft - - - 

Ml. Wh.it pruK'ipk’S have guided the students to select the crafts in 
the sduiid ' 

' 1. Alnliiv to d<i the crali. 2 Aptitude for the craft, 

““ ?. InitU'st 111 the craft ■— 4.'the ci.il'i is c.isy to do, 

5 .More money can he earned — 6. The craft is cumpul- 

thrmigh tills craft. sorily given, 

7 Ollier crafts arc not avail • — 8. PareiUs advice, 
iihk*. 

*“** 9. The cnitt IS hcicditanly »- 10. 
done by the family. 

! 1. *”■ 12. 

92. At c the craft iinplcrneiifs supplied to you svinicieni for all the 
sludeniss i tiulicalc jour response crafl-wisc, if the answer is in 
the n.igalive. 

Craft Deficiency 

™ 1. 

~ 2 . 

9T Iruhcaie the mode o! rcp.urof the ciaft iinpleincnts. 

— 1. 'reachcEs arc icpaiiiiig the crvill iiuplemenis. 

~ 2. Siudents ihcmselvcb arc repairing 

— 2. Students repair with the help of the teachers. 

— 4. Local craftsmen repair the implements, 

—' 5. Repairs are got done by the Central Craft Stores. 



— 6. Craft implements are not repaired at all. 

— 7. The necessity of repairs has not arisen. 

94, Reasons for the unsuccessful craft work. 

— 1. Craft implements are not received in time 

— 2 Lack of budget and suitable road for transportation of craft 

implements. 

— 3. The accessones of the ciafi implements have not been 

completely supplied, 

—i ‘T The implements are not m good condition 

— 5 Suitable implements are not supplied 

— 6. Raw materials have not been supplied to the school, 

—*■ 7 Raw material have not been supplied ift time. 

— 8 The raw material supplied is not sufficient 

— 9 The raw material is not of good quality 

_ lO There is iio shop for the disposal of the craft products. 

— 11, Trained craft teachers aie not employed in the school. 

— 12. The Education Department has not given definite instructions 

as to how to operate the craft work. 

—* 13 The craft budget is not communicated in time 

— 14. Accommodation for organising craft work is lacking, 

— 15. Sufficient funds are not provided for craft instruction. 

_ Literature is not available for consulting on how to teach 

the crafts. 

17 The age of the boys and girls is not suitable for doing‘the 
craft work, 

— 18. Craft instiuctors do not have capacity and interest to ofgainse 

craft work 

— 19 Conditions for doing the craft work are not favourable 
95. From which grade craft work should be organised 

3 , 4 ... 5 .. 6 . . 7. .. 8.. 


1 . . . 2 . 



96 How arc the craft snsplements and raw malenal supplied to your 

? 

j. Ln-ally pURhased, 

2. TJbe Government IS supplying. 

"» 3. 

“™ 5. 

97. Indicate your vuggestmns for the proper supply of craft imple¬ 
ments and raw m.itcrials. 

1, The nOicers should .supply the craft nialeruil, 

2. I atiliiies should be crcattwl for the school to purchase. 

-- 3, Government should .supply the craft material through the 

Central .Stores and Furcirasc Departnieiu. 

- *■ 4 Tile Otfcctor of public Instruction .should lake this respon¬ 

sibility. 

—» 5. A regional craft store should supply the craft material. 

6 The Deputy Inspector of schools should be given the powers 
to supply the craft nialen.tl. 

7. '1 he Basic Training schools should take this responsibility. 

H. A supply bureau sluniUl be established to work under the 
Block Development OUker.s. 

g. 

— 10 . 

II. 

9 $, How do yon dt.spose off the craft products s’ 

{. 


t'WW I'g 

99, Indicate your suggestions for the disposal of the craft products, 

1. Craft products should be sold to students foe a nominal 
cost. 



— 2. Craft products should be given to students free of cost. 

3. Student’s hostels should be given craft products for a 
nominal price 

— 4. Cl aft products should be sold to the different government 

institutions like the hospitals and other departments through 
the Central Stores and Purchase Department 

— 5, A central disposal unit should take up this work, 

— 6 A cooperative society should be entrusted with this "work. 

~ 7. An annual exhibition should be organised to sell the craft 

products on commercial scale 

* i 

— 8 Sales departments should be oiganised in the Basic Training 

Schools 

— 9 Sales wings should be set up in the Block Development 

offices 

— 10 To ,promote quick sales, rebates should be given. 

— 11 

- 12 

IX SELF-SUFFICIENCY 


100 Give the details of the income and expenditure regarding 
crafts in the proforma given below. 



101 State the leasons for more expenditure oi income m the 
production and sale of craft products. 

1, Reasons for more expenditure than the income, 

(a) 





i. Rcawn for more locoore than the actual expenditure. 

(t) 

(h) 

!i>2. What i!4 iiw kind uf 8«lf-«,u{fic5eney you arc aiming at 
Sclf-.s,utBciciU local community. 

>— 1 , Sclf-sutTickncy school community. 

3. Self-sulTicicnt and self-reliant individual. 

4 . To get the money spent on raw materials. 

- 5. To gel the rcmvmcration of tlie teachers through the sale 

of craft products. 

—. h. To get the money sulficicnt for midday meals of pupils. 

— 1. To gel money for the students school uniform. 

g. 

9. 

103. What, according to you, arc the modifications needed in craft 
programme to iiltaiu scir-sufticicncy •' 

— 1. Craft work should not he given more importance in the 

name of seU-sulTiciency than »i really deserves 

- - 2. .Sclf'Suflictcncy is not complete, if students do not get 

cqu.il proficiency in both craft .ind gcholastic attainments. 

3, 'I he earnings which are expected to he made by the pupils 
of a given grade should be determined on the basis of 
InspeciorT reports. 

»» 4. Quality of craft products is more important than the 

quimtuy for rc.il sclf-suftkiency. 

5. If the advice of experts in the different crafts is available, 
self-suflieiency will mcrease. 



— 6. The standards of self-sufficiency should be determine(i 

the basis of the average progress of the students in a 
particular region. 

— 7. 

— 8 . 


X SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

104. Give the number of books available in your school library 
according to the proforma given below 


Subject 


Number of books 
for teachers 


Number of boo fcs 
for students 


Total 


1 Education 

2. Basic Education 

3. Social Education 

4. Social Studies 

5 General Science 

6. Mathematics 

7. Arts and Crafts 

8. Telugu 
9 English 

10. Hindi 

11. Urdu 


105. How IS collateral reading organised in your school ^ 

— 1. Collateral reading is not organised. 

— 2. Collateral reading is not being supervised by the teachers, 

but students are encouraged to do the same 

— 3. Collateral reading is done by students under the direct 

supervision of the teachers 

— 4. Collateral reading is organised under the supeivision of the 

class monitors. 
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Xr EXAMINATIONS 

108. What IS the frequency of examinations in your schools ? 

1 Weekly — 2 Fortnightly 

3. Monthly — 4 Quarterly. 

- 5. Half yearly _ 6 Annually 

109. Who conducts the annual examination ? 


SI 

No 

Agency conducting the 
examination 

1. 

Class teachers 

2 

Subject teachers 

3. 

Head Master 

1 

4 

Dy Inspectoi of schools 

5 

E S L. C Boaid 

6, 

Local Education Committee 

7. 

Panchayat Samiti 

8 

Zilla Paiished 

9 

District Education Officei 

10 

11 




110 What factors are taken into consideration for promoting the 
students into the higher grades 

— 1 Teachei’s recoids maintained for each child. 

— 2 Students records, 

— 3 Marks obtained m the annual examination. 

— 4 The average marks of the monthly tests 

— 5 Average of the marks obtained m the monthly and aiinpal 

examinations. 

— 6 Good conduct, 

— 7. Attendance, 



— 8. Pressure of the parents, 

— 9 Recomincndations. 

— 10. Caste and communal considerations, 

~ 11 . 

— 12 , 


111. Please indicate the type of the records mamtained by the pupils 
of your school. 


SI. 

No. 

Records 

1 

“‘" 2 ™ 


Grades 

-^TTT 



1. 

Daily plan 








2. 

Daily diary (progress report) 








3. 

Monthly progress report 








4. 

Craft record 








5. 

Report of the proceedings of 
school assembly 








6. 

Report ol the cultural and 
social activities conduc¬ 
ted in school. 








7. 









8. 










XII. RESEARCH 

112. If some experiments or researches have been conducted with 
regard to Basic education in your school, then please give the 
details of the same. 


- L 


- 2 . 

— 3, 

113. Suggest the items of research «ihat should be taken up in the 
diffcrent.areas of Basic education. 


Items 


Area 

1. OhjecUves 

2. Curriculum 

3. SySlabUf* 

4 Mclhuds oT teaching 

5. Teaching aids 

h. Tc)5i btwkis 

7* Schiml adinini&lration. 

5 Schuol organisation. 

Give your suggestions for conducting experiments and researches 

in basic education. 

1. A reu'arch society should be established with experienced 
and capable basic teachers 

2. A rrsearcli wing .should be established at the Director of 
public Instruction’s office and experts specially selected 
should be posted. 

3. A basic trained graduate in every basic training school 
.should be given facilities of time etc. for conducting 
rescarsh. 

4. Study circles of officers and basic trained teachers should be 
organised for conducting researches on some special problems, 

5. A State Research Centre should be established and the same 
should be situated m a Basic Training College. 

6. The Government should establish an autonomous centre. 

7. The Headmasters of basic schools should be asked to 
incorporate their experiences in their annual reports 

8. Experimental research should be made compulsory in B Ed. 
and M. Ed. degree examination courses. 

« PRicieni research scholars should be awarded research 
fellowship upto Rs, 200/- p. m. and they should be asked to 
conduct research m certain special problems. 

10 The teachers in the basic training schools and colleges should 
take up some joint projects of research. 

U. A central library with good books in Basic education should 
be established for creating necessary atmosphere for research, 

f|. A Bgsic education mapua} ^liopW be compiled, 
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lIyderabad-29, A P. , 
A{>nl 11, 1964; 


C. S Subbaro, M A M Bd., 

3“4-663/22 Naiayunaguda, 

Dear Shri 

Sub;- A Cniic.il In\csl!l^:llutn ifiUv (Sa* Pr-uMac ol Ma^sic 
Education in the Suae ot Andiira Pr.idc**!* 

Ref . Piow'cdings of the DncLtor of IHibbc bif'frueUoir Andhra 
Pradehk Re. No. 125 B 111-1/64, D,iUd. ?rd Aprtl, 19(»4, 

Let me hate the plent^iire of inviting vour kind aticninni to the 
proceedings cited in eoiineetioa with the subject mcinioned above 
and request you to acknowkdgo ie^.cipt of the s.imc .ibng vvutt th<‘ 
packet ot questiann iireh sent by registered ho/tt, post I am suto 
you have already despatched the crpie-. o!' ipiesii-nnaHC tii the 
respective schools as per ilie hsi lUpplied isistni ■! the % ‘ nd 

to send the filled (.luestioniuiirc diictllv to me ivnoie the vacation 
commences, without fad, iindet iiilmMlion to ^oui ollice I will t e 
highly grateful to you for this ohligation 

Further I am enclosing two copies of .i qucftSionnaire issued to 
the Inspecting otlkcrs m the Andhra Pradesh Education Dcpirimcnt. 
"While answcimg one qucsti'mnaov ymisclf, please forw.ud the 
secondcopytotlieloc.il. Deputy ln''peciitr of Sshooh I will he 
thankful to you if you and your Deputy Iir.j'C lor of schools can 
send your reactions at an curly dale, to my residential addresiij 
given above, 

Thanking you once more, 

Yours sincerely 

Sd/- C. S. SubhRMO 
I cclurer. C'olkge of Education, 
f)smania Umvrtsily, 
liyderubud 7, 

To 

Shri. 

District Educational officer, 

Andhra Pradesh 
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Quesliotmaire Issued to the inspecting and administrative oiScers 
connected with the implementation of Basic Education in the Departments 
Education and Panchayat Raj in connection with an Investigation 
into the Practices of Basic Education in the state of Andhra Pradesh 
By C. S. Subba Rao, hL A., iVI,ED., 3-4-633/22 Narayanaguda, 
IIyderafe.K!-2yi Aiuihra Piadesh, (Telephone No. 36004). 

Tht'lilled qwmonmme!: may he sent to the above addfess as early 
as p'lssihle, iilonq with additional infounatian you may like to give 

1 Name of the [ospcctiug oflicer and qualifications 
General & Ba.sic. 

2. Dcsi gn-ation nmJ aildrecs; 

3. Fxpcricncc in difTerenl capacities . 

4. I tow many tunes in an year do you visit each basic school'’ 

5. What are the different aspects of Basic school work covered by 
your routine inspection 

f). Do ymi lake the help of any other persons or committees m the 
inspection of schools ? If so, please give the details and nature 
of the assistance taken. 

7, What special measures do you take to cover the inspection of 
all aspects of school work ^ 

8, What IS the attitude of the following towards Basic Education 
Please state the possible reasons for their attitudes 

(a) Parents & Public ; 

(b) Teachers : 

(c) Administrators 

(d) Other inspectors . 

9, Please state winch of the following systems of teaching 
suitable for Baste schools and why ? 



a) Class Teacher System 

b) Subject teacher system : 

c) Both together (13etails) ^ 

10. a) What are the usual methods of tcachtog adopted by the 
teachers ? 

b) State your opinion on their suitability • 

c) Suggest wajs and means for improvement in the methods ; 

U, Please comment on the extent of freedom enjoyed by the 
leathers in the implcmeniution of the bjlluhus. 

12. a) If you find any defects in the curncuiuin lor Basic school 

please list the same r 

b) State why you think them to be defects : 

c) What remedial measures arc you taking to remove lhasame 

d) What further woik should he done and by whom ; 

13. What procedures do you adopt for the inspection of craft work ? 

14. On what basis do you recommend the inlroducium of a parti¬ 
cular craft in a particular school ’ 

15. a) What formula of self-sufficiency do you apply to schools ; 
b) What arc the difficulties in applying the same ? 

16. What are the crafts selected by schools in your .area ? 

17. a) What new crafts do you suggest for introcUiciiun m your 

area ^ 

b) State the basis for your suggestions : 

18 Please suggest how the ‘Residential R.i.sic school daily nuuinc 
can be adjusted to a ‘Day B'sic slIuh}]* functioning within the 
working Innir.s recomciuled by the 1 dncalioji Dcparimfnt. 

19. What do you consulcr as the b.tsis for the efficiency of a basic 
school: 

20. How many demonsliaiioii le.s.sons do you gi\e in an year cither 
during your inspection or at the centre classes? 

21. Are you doing any research cither in Basic Education or in othef 
pspccts of Education ? If so, please give the details here, 



22. If you arc not doing any researclij please state your difliculies 
or any other reasons relevant 

21. Please suggest any improvements you v ant in the programme 
of the centre classes 

24. What is the effect of the democratic decentralisation on Basic 
Education ? 

25. Please comment on the desirability or otherwise of the new seven 
year integrated elementary education scheme of Andhra 
Pradesh ^ 

26. During the course of your inspection and administration of 
Basic schools you must be confronting various problems per¬ 
taining to tlie iniplcmeulation of this system of Education. Some 
of the problems arc specified below. Please complete the 
columns m the given proforma against each item as per 
directions. You are free to add other problems if any. Extent 
of success may be measured as 80-100 A, 60-80 B,, 40-60 C., 
20*40 D., 20 and below 20 E. These figures indicate the 
percentages. 


Area of the Problem 


(iT 

1 To make compulsory educa¬ 
tion successful, 

2. To provide facilities of 
buddings and land to basic 
schools. 

3. To supply sufficient number 
of qualified teachers fit to 
run this system, checking 
the slow progress 

4. Late payment of salaries to 
teachers 
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5. To produce huMc cd'aMtum 
liter.Uurc, 

6. To popiikiriM'l\iM cdika- 
tion 

7. Iklping 1,1 iliL* piep.sraUtn 
of lunuia! pin, in tlu H is.c 
bU'O il, 

8 'lo m.ikv. t!u» pnieiu i mJu'I 
USSUtUPinjl fuJKit.Ul 

suce!»hfu!ly, 

9, To til,lie ihc iuicTtkil 

tL-Llmu|iic n| tvvAhrif.‘.'i 
tCS'.''lll 

10, To eiKihlc tic sclui. Is 

the .syllihas .IS pei scfu'diilc, 

11, To iiuike the craft witrk 
successful. 

12; To make the examinaiM'n 
.system cllcetivc, 

13. To cncoiiiage lejcliirs to 
uiideilike some sitiiple 
tmeslipalmns, 

14 Any other problems 
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